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AUSTRIA AND ITS PROVINCES. 


_ and its provinces are not so 
important as they were before Prussia 
sprang at a single bound into such promi- 
nence as it assumes at the present day, — 
the dictator of Europe. Still Austria is a 
great power, and cannot be counted out of 
the various complications that are continu- 
ally springing up on the chess-board of for- 


eign affairs, and its emperor has to be con- | 


sulted before conclusions are reached. 
Austria Proper, an archduchy, extends 
along both banks of the Danube, between 
the frontiers of Bavaria and Hungary, and 
consists of two provinces, Lower and Up- 
per, respectively eastern and western, sepa- 
1 


HE 


rated in part by the stream of the Enns, 
one of the smalier affluents of the great riv- 
er. This district receives the ‘German 
name of Oesterreich. whence Austria, signi- 
fying “eastern state,” as it formed the 
eastern border of the dominions of Charle- 
magne. It is the hereditary patrimony of 
the reigning house, the cradle and nucleus 
of the empire, to which other possessions 
have been gradually attached by treatv, 
marriage, or descent, very few additions hav- 
ing been made by conquest. 

Upper Austria is chiefly a rugged tract 
overspread with branches of the Alps. 
They likewise intrude into the Lower di 
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vision,.and form the beautiful chain of the 
Wiener Wald, which makes a close approach 
to Vienna, and abruptly descends to the 
Danube in its vicinity. Romantic valleys 
intersect this range; fine woods clothe the 
slopes ; villas and chateaux are on every 
hand ; and picturesque ruins of ancient cas- 
tles occasionally appear, monuments of feu- 
dal times, which add to the charms of the 
Jandscape. Being at an inconsiderable dis- 
tance from the heart of the city, the hill- 
tops are often visited by crowds of the in- 
habitants, to enjoy the fresh air and the no- 
ble prospects. The loftiest summit, called 
the Kahlenberg, is historically famous in its 
annals. During the last siege of the capital 
by the Turks, when the people were sore 
pressed and in despair of relief, rockets 
were seen one night to rise from it, the ap- 
pointed signals of the approach of a friend- 
ly army, whose banners were beheld the 
next morning waving to the breeze on its 
crest. Though of no great elevation, being 
under a thousand feet, the view embraces a 
vast stretch of country, and a great variety 
af interesting objects. There is the metrop- 
dis, with the graceful spire of its cathedral 
in the centre rising beautifully against the 
sky. The towers of Presburg, forty miles 
off, may be seen, and in clear weather a 
glimpse of the more distant. Carpathian 
Mountains may be caught. At the base 
rolls the Danube, with its steamers, barges, 
and floats of timber, windiug between wood- 
ed islets; and for many a mile the eye can 
follow the course of the monarch of strictly 
European rivers, now partly concealed from 
view by dense forests, and anon exposed in 
broad sheets reflecting the sunbeams. The 


' sites also of several great battles, such as 


Aspern, Essling, and Wagram, fought 
among the islands of the-stream.and on its 
banks, are overlooked. 

Vienna, the capital of the empire, locally 
called the “Emperor's: City,” Kaiserstadt, 
is situated on the south side of the Danube, 
bat apart from the stream itself, with which 


- it communicates by an insignificant branch. 


The city is in latitude 48 deg. 10 min. north, 
longitude 16 deg. 20 min. east, and contains 
a population of about 860,000, including the 
environs, It datesfrom the middle of the 


twelfth century, when Duke Henry II., fa- 
ther of the Leopold of inglorious memory, 
who treacherously seized and imprisoned 
Richard Coeur de Lion while passing 
through his dominions, made the spot his 
residence.. The site was then largely a 
dense forest, occupied by the bear, wolf, wild 
ox, and deer, while the beaver constructed 
its dam in the adjoining waters. The Vien- 
nese of the present day have living remains 
of the primeval woodland at the far extremi- 
ty of the Prater, which is their Central 
Park, extending over several low islands 
formed by arms of the Danube. There are 
fine aged trees towering over thickets so 
tranquil that arambler might fancy himself 
many a league away from the busy crowd. 
The city is very regularly built. I: consists 
of ao inner circle, — the old town, exterior 
to which is an environing open grassy space, 
planted with trees, laid out with waiks and 
roads, while enclosed by an outer circle, 
formed by a broad band of suburbs of com. 
paratively modern date. In the centre of 
the whole, as a radiating point for the 
streets, stands St. Stephen’s Cathedral, 
with its steeple rising to the height of four 
hundred and sixty-five feet, combining all 
that is beautiful and imposing in Gothic ar- 
chitecture, reputed to be the largest church 
in Germany., Comparing Vienna with other 
important places, it has been said that there 
is much more regularity in Berlin, a more 
frequent intermixture of showy edifices in 
Dresden, more lightness and airiness of ef- 
fect in the best parts of Munich, a greater 
profusion of olden-time memorials in Augs- 
burg and Nuremburg, but in none is there 
so much of that sober and solid stateliness, 
without gloom, which is perhaps the most 
fitting style of building for a large city. 
Dwelling houses of. vast-extent distinguish 
Vienna, intended for the accommodation of 
several families, to whom they are let in 


‘stories or flats; or a sirgle story is often 


capacions enough to be divided into three 
or four tenements. A house-master, or por- 
ter, has charge of the common door, which 
is closed at night at ten o’clock, and only 
opened afterward on payment of a fee. 
Some of these masses of building used for 
dwellings are of enormous dimensions, and 
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may have a population equa! to that of a 
large village or small town under one roof. 
The capital is the greatest seat of manufact- 
ures in the empire, and the centre of its in- 
jand commerce. Silk goods, gold and sil- 
ver lace, hardwares, porcelain, jewelry, mu- 
sical instruments, carriages, furniture, and 
paper are extensively produced. Libraries, 
museums, cabinets, and picture-galleries are 
numerous, and remarkably rich in literary 
treasures, curiosities, and works of art, to 
which strangers are readily admitted. Since 
the dawn of the railway age, movement and 
progress have been very evident in the out- 
ward appearance of the capital. The great 
event in its history is the taking down of 
the high walls and projecting bastions 
which environed the old or inner city, by 
which a wide belt of land is secured for 
building, decorative, and recreative pur- 
poses. Blocks of costly houses have been 
erected, French in character, with bay- 
windows, ornamented friezes and pilasters, 
and statues in the niches. A new arsenal, 
comprising barracks, armory, chapel, and 
storehouses, is an enormous pile. A Votive 
Church, on the glacis or esplanade, sub- 
scribed for in all parts of the empire as a 
monument of gratitude for the preservation 
of the emperor’s life from attempted assas- 
sination, commenced in 1856, is one of the 
best reproductions of pointed architecture 
in Germany. But a dark shadow rests up- 
on the place, if the official report of its an- 
nual death-rate is correct. In London, an 
average of twenty-four persons out of every 
one thousand die each year; and this is 
greatly in excess of some of the healthiest 
partsof England, But in Vienna the anau- 
al average is forty-nine persons out of every 
one thousand, so that according to the 
given estimate of thé population, twelve 
thousand five hundred human beings perish 
every year merely because they reside on 
the banks of the Danube. 

Vienna has been the scene of many his- 
torical events. It was twice unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Turks, the first time under 
Soliman the Magnificent in 1529. The 
second and most famous siege was com- 
menced by the grand vizier, Kara Mustapha, 
on the 14th of July, 1683, and lasted to the 


12th of September following, when the city 
was relieved from imminent hazard of cap- 
ture by the Poles under the renowned Jobn 
Sobieski, Numerous memorials remain of - 
this struggle. The Turkenschanze, a ram- 
part thrown up by the Turks, is still point- 
ed out near the village of Wahring, on the 
way from the city to Kahlenberg. In one 
of the suburbs the Church of Maria Frost, 
built in 1721, marks the site of the grand 
vizier’s tent. His head is in the town arse- 
nal, also the cord by which he was strangled 
on returning from the disastrous expedition, 
and his shirt or shroud covered with Arabic 
inscriptions. These were deciphered by 
Von Hammer, and found to be chiefly pas- 
sages from the Koran. Upon the Austrian 
capture of Belgrade, his body was disin- 
terred, the head separated from it, and 
transferred to Vienna. The green standard 
of the Prophet is preserved in the imperial 
arsenal, George Kolshitzki, a Pole, who 
had succeeded in passing the Turkish lines 
to communicate with the relieving army, 
was afterward permitted to open a coffee- 
house, as a reward for the service, the first 
in Christian Europe; and long afterward 
every keeper of a café in the city was re- 
quired to have his portrait hung up in their 


establishment,. Vienna was twice occupied 


by the French under Napoleon, in 1805 and 
1809 ; and here was held the famous con- 
gress upon his first abdication, which sat 
from November 3, 1814, to June 9, 1815, to 
re-arrange the map of Europe. 

Schénbrunn, the usual summer residence 
of the emperor, about two miles from the 
city, derives its name from a spring in the 
grounds, Schéne Brunnen, the “ beautiful 
fountain.” The palace is crowded with 
portraits of the Hapsburgs, few of which 
excite interest except those of females, — 
Maria Theresa, and the unfortunate Maria 
Antoinette. It was the abode of Napoleon 
while in possession of the capital ; and also 
the residence of his son, the Duke of Reich- 
stadt, who died in the same apartment 
which his father had occupied, and lies in 
the burial-vault of the imperial family, at- 
tached to the Capuchin Church in the city. 
This vault contains upward of seventy 
metal coffins. Maria Theresa descended 
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into it every Friday, for fourteen years after 
the death of her husband Francis, to pray 
by his remains. Beyond the Danube, near- 
_ ly opposite Vienna, the villages of Aspern, 
Essling, and Wagram give their names to 
great battles between the Austrians and the 
French. Some miles higher up the river, 
on the same bank, stands the ruined Castle 
of Diirrenstein, magnificently placed at the 
end of a long ridge of hills, with jagged 
peaks of rock around, and cottages below. 
In this robber-stronghold of the middle 
ages the lion-hearted Richard of England 
was imprisoned. Baden, a place of baths, 
inns, and lodging-houses, fifteen miles south 
of Vienna, has a summer throng attracted 
by its warm, sulphureous springs, impreg- 
nated with carbonic acid gas, and the beau- 
ty of the neighborhood. 
Buda-Pesth, the modern capital, consists 
of two towns on opposite sides of the Dan- 
ube, at the distance of about one hundred 
and thirty-five miles to the southeast of 
Vienna, with which communication is main- 
tained by railway and steamers. The riv- 
er, two thousand feet wide, and twenty- 
seven feet deep, of a clear green color, flows 
with a strong current, but is usually cover- 
ed with ice from December to March. It is 
spanned by a huge suspension-bridge erect- 
ed by Mr. Tierney Clark, the engineer of 
Hammersmith Bridge, near London, which 
connects the two towns, and was severely 
tested at its opening by the retreat of the 
patriot Hungarian army across it before the 
Austrians. Buda, on the right bank, called 
Ofen, “ oven,” by the Germans, in allusion 
to its hot springs, contains a population of 
55,000, and is of ancient date and appear- 
ance. It occupies the base and slopes of 
picturesque hills, one of which is crowned 
by a stern feudal citadel, directly overlook- 
ing the place in which the regalia of Hunga- 
ry was formerly preserved ; while another, 
up which the houses creep, rises higher in 
the vicinity, commands a fine view of the 
river and the plains for an immense distance, 
and has an observatory at the summit. The 
hot springs issue from the foot of the hills 
at various points. They are sulphureous, 
have a temperature of 118 deg. Fahrenheit, 
and are used as baths; a purpose to which 


they were applied by the Romans and the 
Turks. The town, during the rule of the 
latter, which lasted from 1541 to 1686, was 
the seat of a governor-general or vizier, who 
had. several pashas under him. Many 
mosques were erected with lofty minarets, 
and were destroyed upon the expulsion of 
the Moslem. 

Pesth, much larger, containing 131,000 
inhabitants, is the opposite of its neighbor, 
seated on level ground, almost wholly mod- 
ern, and regularly built, with many hand- 
some houses and spacious streets. It pos- 
sesses a national university, museum, and 
theatre, is a great trading centre in the ag- 
ricultural prcduce of the country, and puts 
on a very animated appearance at the annu- 
al fairs which bring together a vast con- 
course of strangers, Several newspapers 
in the Magyar language are published. At 
a short distance up the river the village of 
Alt-Buda occupies the site of a Roman 
station, that of Aquincum, indicated by va- 
rious remains, where, at a subsequent date, 
the terrible Attila established his head- 
quarters. Further on, the ruins of Wisse- 
grad appear on the summit of a hill, a pala- 
tial castle, the favorite residence of Matthias 
Corvinus, and other native sovereigns. 

Presbury, the ancient capital, the scene 
of the coronations, and the assembly of the 
Diet, is situated just within the frontier, on 
the north bank of the Danube, forty-one 
miles by rail from Vienna. Though a de- 
cayed place it possesses considerable trade, 
contains 43,000 inhabitants, and has a name 
in history. Here, in 1741, the young Em- 
press Maria Theresa, assailed by a host of 
enemies, summoned the Hungarian nobies 
to meet her, and, by a brief recital of her 
wrongs, white she appeared- clad in deep 
mourning, with St. Stephen’s crown upon 
her head, and his sword by her side, roused 
them to adopt her cause enthusiastically. 
Here also, in 1805, the treaty was signed 
between the Austrian Emperor Francis 
and Napoleon, which ceded Venice to the 
French, and the Tyrol to the Bavarians. 
Outside the town is an artificial mound, 
called the Konigsberg, to which every new 
king of Hungary repaired on horseback on 
the day of his coronation, and waved St. 
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Stephen’s sword to the four cardinal points, 
i token of his purpose to defend the coun- 
try from enemies from whaiever quarter 
they might come. Komorn, lower down the 
river, a town of some size, is best known by 
its fortress, supposed to be impregnable. 
It was held during the late insurrection by 
General Klapka against the Austrians, and 
given up to them on honorable terms when 
the struggle had ceased elsewhere. 
Oedenburg, near the Neusiedler-See, is 
distinguished by its wine produce, and has 
one of the principal seats of the Esterhazy 
family in the vicinity. Stuhlweissenburg, 
about forty miles southwest of Buda, a con- 
siderable place, inhabited almost exclusive- 
ly by Magyars, is one of their oldest towns, 
and served as a capital under the early sov- 
ereigns, twelve of whom, including Matthias 
Corvinus, were kere interred. Mohacs, a 
village on the Danube as it approaches the 
Drave, is of fatal celebrity in the history of 
the nation, as the scene’of the decisive 
triumph of the Turks in 1526, which soon 
afterward brought the county into subjection 
tothem. The flower of the nobles perished ; 
the King, Lewis II., while escaping from 
the battle-field, was drowned in a swamp; 
and his death opened the way for the 
election of the first Austrian ruler. 
Debreczin, eastward of the Theiss, in the 


heart of the kingdom, is one of the chief 
seats of manufactures and commerce, with a 
population of 36,000. It consists of scatter- 
ed one-story houses, and has wide, rambling, 
unpaved streets, appears more like an ag- 
gregate of hamlets than a town, and has 
therefore been styled the largest village in 
Europe. There is a Protestant college up- 
on an extensive scale. This place was for 
a time the seat of the national diet under 
Kossuth, after Pesth had fallen into the 
hands of the Austrians, and was subsequent- 
ly the scene of many summary executions, 
in which several eminent men were involved. 
Erlau, on the northeast of Pesth, the seat 
of an ancient bishopric, founded by St. 
Stephen, is inclosed with walls, and has a 
pleasant appearance, being surrounded with 
vine-clad hills, and containing many good 
public buildings. The inhabitants are en- 
gaged with vineyards. The best red wines 
are made in the neighborhood, for which 
there is a growing demand in the foreign 
market. 

Tokay, on the banks of the Theiss, 
gives its name to a dessert wine in high re- 
pute, obtained from dry grapes. The gen- 
eral excellence of the wines, both red and 
white, is ascribed to the species of grapes, 
the peculiarities of the soil, to the strongly 
contrasted summer and winter seasons, and 
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to the vineyards occupying sunny slopes of 
considerable elevation. It deserves remark 
that Hungary and Greece are the only 
countries of any consequence which have 
hitherto escaped the recent destructive vine 
disease. 

By treaty, when the nobles of Hungary 
rallied round the Empress Maria Theresa, 
it was provided that the government of the 
country was to be confided to natives only. 
Articles agreed upon in 1790-1791 declared 
that “the power of making, changing, and 
interpreting laws in the kingdom of Hungary 

belongs to the sovereign legitimately crown- 


ed, together with the Diet legally convened ;. 


that the Diet has the right of voting taxes, 
and fixing the number of recruits; that it 
shall be convened at least once every three 
years; that nothing can be done in Hungary 
by means of royal letters-patent.” The in- 
fringement of these provisions led to the 
unsuccessful attempt to throw off the yoke 
of Austria in 1848-1849. But, while stipu- 
lating for an independent internal adminis- 
tration, the old Hungarian constitution was 
radically defective. It made the nobles a 
privileged class, bearing no share of the 
public burdens, and exempt even from mili- 
tary service, except at their own option. It 
reduced the whole of the peasantry to a 
state of serfdom. These anomalies were, 
however, abolished by the national Diet at 
the outbreak of the war. 
Peterwardein, in Slavonia, on the south 
bank of the Danube, is a small poor town, 
but a very strong military post, with a fort- 
ress on a rocky eminence, projecting abrupt- 
ly into the river, by which it is surrounded 
on three sides. It was the scene of one of 
Prince Eugene’s victories over the Turks in 
1716. The name of the place is said to 
commemorate Peter the Hermit, who mar- 
shaled his army of Crusaders at the spot. 
The citadel long continues in sight, owing 
to its high position, and the windings of the 
river, which flows on to Karlowitz, a trading 
town, somewhat picturesque, with a name in 
history. The treaty was here concluded in 
1699, under Enylish and Dutch mediation, 
which separated Slavonia, Hungary, and 
Transylvania from Turkey, and made them 
over to Austria. It is the residence of the 


metropolitan of the Greek church in the 
Austrian dominions. 

Semlin, small and mean, a stopping-place 
for steamers, is important as a frontier 
town, well known from its position, on the 
tongue of land formed by the junction of the 
Save with the Danube; opposite to it is 


‘Belgrade, still Turkish in its celebrated 


fortress, the garrison, and a few of the in- 
habitants. 

Agram, in Croatia, with about 14,000 in- 
habitants, 1s the capital of the united dis- 
tricts, the residence of the Ban or viceroy, 
and the seat of the high civil tribunals. It 
18 pleasantly situated in a hilly and wooded 
district two miles from the north bank of 
the Save, but above the point where the 
river begins to be navigable for steamers. 
An upper town, well built, occupied by the 
higher classes, crowns the summit of a hill, 
and contains the government house, the 
national casino, which includes reading- 
rooms and a museum. A lower town forms 
a distinct poor quarter, adjoining which, but 
separate, is the abbey-town, where the ca- 
thedral and Episcopal palace are situated, 
Both German and Slavic newspapers are 
published. 

Carlstadt, a small town on the banks of 
the Kulpa, an affluent of the Save, receives 
the corn of the Banat by it in long, narrow 
boats, whence it is conveyed to the coast at 
Fiume along the Louisen-Strasse. This 
celebrated road, named after the Archduch- 
ess Maria Louisa, eighty-six miles long, was 
executed in the early part of the century. 
It traverses a very wiid mountain region, 
and involved great engineering difficulties 
in its construction. 

Fiume, a seaport on a gulf of the Adriat- 
ic, is a handsome trading and manufactur- 
ing town, formerly connected with Hungary, 
and its only port, but severed from it in 1849 
with the adjacent territory. It suffers from 
the vicinity of Trieste, forty miles distant 
on the northwest, across the Istrian penin- 
sula, as well as from the intervention of the 
Julian Alps between it and the great corn 
and wine producing districts. Ship-building 
is a principal industry, for which the splen. 
did mouptain forests afford the greatest 
facilities ; there is also one of the largest 


paper-making establishments in the empire. 
The people are Italian and Slavic, with a 
sprinkling of Magyars. 

Cracow, seated on the Vistula, is a vener- 
able, curious, and interesting city, the 
ancient capital of Poland, with a striking 
aspect in the distant view, owing to the 
spires and towers of numerous churches, 
and the old palace-castle placed upon a 
rock, now used as a barrack and hospital. 
But jthe streets are gloomy and deserted, 
yet have at once thé impress of better days 
and fa‘len fortunes. The inhabitants num- 
ber 41,000. The cathedral, high-seated by 
the ancient royal castle, is the interesting 
spot, containing the tombs of many of the 
sovereigns, some with recumbent effigies. 
‘The inscriptions connected with them read 
like a history of Poland. That of Casimir 
the Great is of red marble, inclosed by an 
iron railing. A record on the tomb of Sig- 
ismund I, proclaims him “ King of Poland, 
Grand-Duke of Lithuania, Conqueror of the 
Tartars, of the Wallachians, of the Russians 
and Prussians!” Ina separate crypt below 
the church, repose the remains of John 
Sobieski, Poniatowski, and Kosciusko. The 
latter has a monument in the neighborhood 
of the city, consisting of a conical mound 
of earth on an eminence, rising from a base 
of three huodred feet in diameter to the 
height of one hundred and seventy-five feet. 
It was erected in 1819, by the voluntary 
labor of the people, of earth collected from 
his battle-fields, some of which was brought 
by crippled soldiers in their helmets, and by 
women in their slippers. Cracow was the 
residence of the sovereigns down to the 
time of Sigismund III., in 1610. They 
were crowned before the high-altar in the 
cathedral. The regalia remained to the 
year 1794. The university, of ancient foun- 
dation, possesses a statue of Copernicus, 
who was for a time one of the professors, 
executed by Thorwaldsen. From the rising- 
grounds to the north, a fine view of the 
town is obtained with all its towers; the 
valley of the Vistula, and the range of the 
Carpathians, in the loftiest and most un- 
broken part of the chain; the Eisthaler- 
Thurm — the highest of the Tatra group — 
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Wielicza, a small town on the southeast 
of Cracow, is celebrated for its salt mines, 
which are worked by the Austrian govern- 
ment, and have been in operation upward of 
six centuries. They are mentioned in 
Polish annals as early as 1267, under Boles- 
laus the Chaste, and then not as a new dis- 
covery. The excavations completely under- 
lie the town, the streets of which are with- 
out men in the daytime, who are toiling in 
the underground world, They descend to 
the depth of twelve hundred feet; extend 
through a space more than half a league in 
length by a quarter in breadth ; and require 
from four to five hours tobeexplored. The 
works include three stories, each of which 
corresponds to a bed of compact rock-salt ; 
and consist of galleries or passages and 
chambers of vast magnitude formed by the 
removal of the mineral. Some of the cham- 
bers are supported by immense pillars of 
salt left by the workmen ; others are adorn- 
ed with obelisks and»statues of salt; most 
of them are inscribed with particular names 
cut in the salt; and one contains a salt lake 
which is crossed in a flat bottomed boat. 
The spot of greatest interest is a chapel 
dedicated to St. Anthony, who is_ tradition- 
ally said to have brought about the discov-. 
ery of the mines, It is supposed to have. 
been constructed more than four centuries 
ago. The columns, with their ornamented 
capitals, the arches, the images of the 
Saviour, the Virgin, and the saints, the fig- 
ures of two priests represented at prayers 
before the shrine, the altar and the pulpit 
with their decorations, are all carved out of 
the rock-salt. In this chapel high mass is 
celebrated once every year, and attended by: 
al! the miners. 

Calvarya, a village and monastery south- 
west of Cracow, among the roots of the 
Carpathians, is one of the Holy Places of 
the Poles, deriving its name from the sup- 
posed resemblance of the site to Mount 
Calvary. It is the scene of a vast gathering 
in the month of August, when an annual in- 
indulgence is proclaimed to those who 
visit the spot. The place then assumes the 
dimensions and population of a large city, 
and the appearance of am immense camp. 
Beside pilgrims to the number of sixty 
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thousand on the average, who are chiefly 
peasants, at least one-third more consist of 
spectators and traders. Streets are formed 
of wooden booths and huts of the most 
primitive construction, which serve the pur- 
pose of houses and shops, and are adapted 
to the hot summer weather. The peasants 
arrive village by village, each group with its 
leader, and its standard emblazoned with 
particular devices. They come from hun- 
dreds of miles, out of all parts of Poland, 
many from Posen, are dressed in holiday at- 
tire, carry long, thick staves to help them on 
their way, and sing religious chants along 
the line of march. On reaching their desti- 
nation, the standards are planted in the 
ground, and serve as gathering-points to 
to those who may have been separated from 


their party. In the courtyard before the 
church of the monastery are two long rows 
of confessionals, one on each side, and in 
front is a balcony, from which the monks 
give absolution, and preach to the people. 
Calvarya-was founded by one of the old Pal- 
atines of Cracow, and subsequently endow- 
ed by the Czartoryskis. In its immediate 
neighborhood, the Mount of Landskrona 
was the last stronghold of the last band of 
heroes who resisted the Austrians and Rus- 
sians after the famous insurrection of Kosci- | 
usko. 

The district of the Bukowina derives its 
name from the Slavonic duckow, an oak, in 
allusion to the forests. Czernowitz, the 
chief town, situated on the Pruth, has man- 
factures of clocks and hardwares. 
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PART SEVENTH. 


THE RACE, AND ITS RESULT.— WORKING SHIP TO WINDWARD. — SANTA 
CRUZ.—A DUCKING.—A FEAST OF STRAWBERRIES.— CAPTAIN GRA- 
HAM. — OFF FOR SAN FRANCISCO.— HOW THE TOWN LOOKED FROM 
TELEGRAPH HILL.-—-ARRIVAL OF THE CEYNNE.—CAPTAINS RICHARD— 
SON AND SUTTER.—MILKING A COW.-—-SAN JOSE.—-A HORSEBACK 
RIDE. 


T was an exciting race we had entered upon, and the captain showed his 
anxiety by the frequent looks which he cast aloft, to see that every sail 
drew, and that the yards were braced up just enough to send the ship 
ahead at every heave of the long, heavy swell that we met, as we drew 
past the Point of Pines. The Ceynne was following directly in our wake, 
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Her canvas bad an immense spread, was new, and set like boards. She 
was deep in the water, drawing some two feet aft more than the Admittance. 
As long as the breeze was light this was in our favor, but white clouds were 
gathering in the northeast, and we knew that more wind was certain to ap- 
pear before ten o’clock, and then we should have all that we wanted to hold 
our own, as the sloop-of-war would be enabled to carry sail longer than we 
could, and take it in quicker, if necessary. 

The breeze freshened, and headed-us, but the Admittance began to go 
through the water at a gallant rate, to throw the spray from her bows, and 
to settle down to her work, as if she knew what was expected of her, and 
was prepared to meet our anticipations. We had never yet been beaten, 
except in the instance of the slaver, on the other side of the land, and we 
hoped that we should be successful in this, the most ambitious match that 
we had ever undertaken. 

The wind headed both ships at the same time, so there was no advantage 
to either party, and the noble sloop-of-war did not gain an inch on us. But, 
as the breeze freshened, and sang through the rigging, our ship bent over, 
and sent the spray all over the topgallant-forecastle, as we struck the long, 
heavy rollers of the Pacific. Our royals were pulling like ponies, and the 
masts bent and swayed, but still the old man watched them, and did not 
give the order to clew down and up, — at om halyard stood a boy, 
to let go at a moment's notice. 

The Ceynne was following us with a huge bone in her mouth, laying 
down to her work, and sending the spray high in the air, as she plunged on- 
ward, but did not gain a fathom. In fact she rather lost ground as the 
breeze freshened, but at last the captain gave the order, — 

“In vid de royals, Mr. Prentice, —all three at once. Ve can’t carry dem 
any longer vidout fear of de spars.” 

Down came the royal-yards on the caps, and before they were clewed up 
the boys were already aloft, and handing them in ship-shape style. Then 
the fore and mizzen royals of the Ceynne were stowed, and still the Admit- - 
tance held her own, and gained a little at every jump, and the old man’s 
face looked like a bridegroom’s with a rich wife in tow, and no father or 
_ mother to stop the supplies, if the husband was extravagant. 

The wind still freshened, and hauled more to the northerd, so that we 
had a dead beat across the bay. As the breeze increased we began to look 
anxiously toward our topgallant-sails, and wonder how much longer the old 
man would dare to carry them, for the masts were bending and swaying, 
but the sticks and backstays were good, and stood the strain, as though 
aware that much depended on themin the race. But the time came when 
we could no longer carry so much sail with safety, and the old man reluc- 
tantly gave the order, — 

“In vid de fore and mizzen topgallant sails. Send up de boys to hand 
dem, while dey are being clewed down.” 

Four of us boys sprang aloft, and stowed the sails, and, before we were 
ready to lay down, the maintop-gallant sail was clewed up. Then we had 
the pleasure of seeing the Ceynne hand her fore and mizzen top-gallant 
sails, but she still held on to her maintop-gallant sail, and carried it all the 
forenoon, although we expected to see her topgallant mast go over to the 
leeward at every plunge of the ship into the heavy head sea. 
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It soon became time to make a tack, and get under the lee of New-Year’s 
Point, where we would have less sea, and, as we were to work ship with our 
huge mainmast set, all the laggards were pressed into service, cook, stew- 
ards, and even Mr. Cushing being required to take a hand. As every one 
had stations we could labor to good advantage. The first and third mates. 
had charge of the forecastle, and head yards, with some of the best men in 
the ship to help them, the cook at the foresheet, as usual, and the second mate 
at the lee main braces, and lee main sheet, while three boys attended the 
cross-jack yard. The captain overlooked everything from the quarter-deck, 
and once in a while lent his great strength where it would do the most 

“Stations for stays,” roared the old man, and we all took our positions, 
and waited for the next order. 

“ Put your helm down,” the captain said to the man at the wheel: “ hard 
down.” 

“ Hard down it am, sir,” roared Old Chips, who was wishing that he had 
a drink of water, and a piece of tobacco, but dared not ask for either, as he 
was so busy. 

“ Hard alee,” yelled the captain. 

“ Hard alee,” echoed the chief mate, from the forward part of the ship. 

“ Raise tacks and sheets,” thundered the old man. 

“ Raise tacks and sheets,” was cried fore and aft, and the tacks and sheets 
of the huge mainsail, foresail, and jib were let go, and slapped and cracked 
before the clew garnets could check them, by hauling up a little. 

The Admittance came into the wind like a prize yacht. The spray flew 
over the cat and night heads, the bobstays were buried out of sight, as she 
plunged forward to meet the embrace of the head seas, the topsails flutter- 
ed, then caught aback, fore and aft, and just atthe right moment the captain 
called out, — 

“ Mainsail haul,” and the heavy yards were swung around, and the ship 
was on the other tack. As we braced the after yards sharp up, men ran to 
the fore braces, and awaited the order of, — 

“ Let go and haul,” and round came the head yards, and, as they were 
swinging into place, the mate attended to them, and saw that they were prop- 
erly trimmed, while the old man looked to the after yards, and the rest of 
us led the main sheet to the capstan, and another gang clapped a watch- 
tackle to the maintack, and boused it down, the weather braces werehauled 
taut, and the ship was headed for the shore, and throwing the spray high 
in the air as she shook the seas from her bow. 

The ropes were coiled up, and then we watched the Ceynne follow our 
example, and a very pretty sigh it is to see a crack man-of-war, not one that 
goes by the aid of a teakettle and a propeller, but a regular sailing vessel, 
make and take in her canvas, or tack ship. There are so many men to do 
the work that it is mere play to swing the heavy yards, and haul aft sheets, 
and board tacks. 

The Ceynne did not disappoint our expectations. She made a beautiful 
sweep up into the wind, and came around like a top, following our example, 
but her bow was a little to leeward of us, and we saw that she was out- 
sailed, for we made tack and tack all the forenoon, and at three o’clock 
P. M. we were a quarter of a mile to the windward. Then we ran in, and 
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anchored under the lee of the land, and found that we were at Santa Cruz, 
although not a house could be seen, nora single inhabitant, but the surf 
was fearful. 

The Ceynne stood off the coast, to beat up to San Francisco, while we 
had to wait for hides, and sell the Mexicans big bills of goods, and trust to 
Juck for payment. 

We anchored about half a mile from the beach, in the range of high sand- 
hills, and if ever men had occasion to curse a place, and condemn it to 
everlasting perdition, we were the ones, for here we had several times to 
raft off lumber and shingles, and up to our necks in water twelve hours a 
day, for a week at a time, owing to the greed of our agent, who cared noth- 
ing for the health of the crew, if money could be made for some one. It 
was cruel work, and no other ship on the coast would engage in the labor, 
even to oblige Mr. Mellus. If our captain had put his foot down, and said 
that he would not permit his men to perform such unnatural work for a 
sailor, the whole thing could have been stopped, and the voyage made much 
more pleasant. But it was Mr. Peterson’s first trip as master, and he did 
not well know his rights until it was too late to remedy the evil. 

The beach of Santa Cruz did not appear inviting, as we surveyed it from 
aloft. The surf was breaking heavily, and it looked as though some of us 
would get ducked the next morning, when we landed, and our predictions 
were true, for, when we pulled ashore after breakfast, the old man at the 
steering oar, we had to wait outside of the rollers a long time before we 
dared to attempt to land, and, when we did give way, a big wave followed 
us in, and broke over the stern of the boat, and the steering oar caught the 
captain under the arm, and then I saw a long body, and all legs, in the air, 
and the next instant we were broadside on the beach, the boat filled with 
water and sand, our oars scattered in various directions, every one of us as 
wet as if we had been soaked in a tank of cold brine. When we had cleared 
our eyes of the salt, and spat out a few spoonfuls of sand, we turned our 
heads, and saw an angry-faced:man in the midst of the rollers, and, after 
the owner of that face had gained the beach, he turned on us, and indig- 
nantly asked, — 

“ Vot de devil did you do dat for, you monkeys?” 

We thought this a very pertinent question, considering that we had noth- 
ing to do with navigating the boat, and had obeyed orders; but, for the life 
of us, we could not help laughing, and we did laugh loud and hearty, and 
that bad boy, Lewey, nearly burst a blood-vessel, he was so pleased. It 
would not do to acknowledge that the old man was the object of our mirth. 
That would be contrary to discipline, and, when the captain turned on Lew- 
ey, and, in a fierce tone, asked, “ Vot de devil you laughin’ at?” the French 
lad could do no less than point to Davy, and pretend that he was the one 
who excited his mirth, for Davy was at that moment scooping the sand out 
of his shirt and hair by the handful. 

“Oh, it vos him you laugh at?” asked the old man mildly. “Vell, you 
laugh at him all you please. He does look very funny, now dat is a fact,” 
and the captain joined in with us, and then Lewey and I did roar, for, of 
the two, the old man presented the most ludicrous appearance, as his white 
shirt was limp, his blue clothes covered with sand, and the color had start- 
ed, and was showing its traces on hands and face. As we wanted all the 
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enjoyment to ourselves, we did not call the master’s attention to such trifling 
matters. 

Mr. Mellus here joined us, having ridden from Monterey on horseback, 
and said that there were five hundred hides to go off to the ship in the 
course of the day, and that quite a number of Mexicans would be down to 
be rowed on board, and we must wait forthem. At the same time he sent me 
on an errand to a Captain Graham, who lived near the old Spanish Mission, 
and carried on the business of sawing out redwood boards from logs, there 
being plenty of large trees just to the northerd of the place. I started on 
my errand, but stopped to look at the old Mission on my way. It seemed 
to be gradually going to ruin and decay. The adobe walls, that inclosed a 
small garden, which must have been very handsome when the priests were 
a power in the land, were falling apart, and but few flowers and little fruit 
could be seen, where once there was an abundance of both. 

The stillness of a church-yard prevailed all through the town. Three or 
four Indians were lying in the sun, and before some of the doors saddled 
horses were fastened, to be used in case any of the inhabitants should wake 
up in the course of the day, and desire to cross the street cn an errand of 
life or death, for nothing else would cause them to move, or make haste. 

As I stopped opposite the Mission Church, where all was so still and 
death-like, a small door opened, and a priest came out, clothed with loose 
robes, large hat, and bare feet. He saw me, and made a sign of recogni- 
tion, and then asked in Spanish who I desired to see, and where I belong- 
ed. He did not know that there was a ship in the harbor, but politely 
pointed out the course for me to take to find Captain Graham, and he 
crossed himself as he pronounced the name, for some reason or other, and 
then asked me if I would like some strawberries and bread. 

Of course I did not decline the offer. He beckoned me to follow him in- 

to the garden, and there was told to pick all I desired, and at the same time a 
half-breed Indian girl came toward me, and brought a few slices of coarse, 
dark bread, on a native plate of baked clay, such as the common people 
used. 
The strawberries were large, of fine flavor, and quite abundant. I wished 
that Lewey were with me, as I spread myself over the vires, and made both 
hands tell. After a while I formed a basket of some leaves, by the aid of 
the girl, who was very expert at the business, and gathered a quart of the 
delicious fruit. It seemed to me that it never tasted so good, as in the 
garden of the Mission, on that bright April day, with the good priest stand- 
ing very patiently near me, and rather amused at the verocity of my appe- 
tite. I forgot allabout Captain Graham, and my message, and was only 
recalled to both when I could eat no more. 

Then, with a “ Muchos gracias, padre,” I left the Mission garden, and 
went off to search for the captain, and to tell him that the boat was waiting 
to take him on board to dinner. I afterward learned that Captain Isaac 
Graham was a very important political character in California. He was an 
American, and had been in the country some ten years, having crossed the 
Rocky Mountains with a party of trappers, and become a resident of the 
State. He had taken part in all the various revolutions, and was so dread- 
ed, that a whole company of Mexicans would break ranks, and run, if it was 
known he was with the opposition, for he was a dead shot with a rifle, and 
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had the courage to face foes without shrinking. Once he had been cap- 
tured, and sent to the City of Mexico as a State prisoner, but proved that he 
was fighting for the regular government, for a wonder, and was released, 
and his property restored to him, after a vexatious delay of some years. 

He was not a formidable-looking man, rather inclined to be reticent as 
far as his own deeds were concerned, but was so well thought of that all 
parties desired to have him on their side, instead of in opposition, for they 
feared the crack of his terrible rifle, as he never missed his aim when he 
had a fair sight. 

The captain received me very pleasantly, left his saw-mill and Indians, 
and accompanied me to the boat, where we found half a dozen Mexicans 
waiting to go on board, and terribly afraid of getting wet. We got through 
the surf without much damage, only filling the boat half full of water, and 
soaking the feet of the passengers, something that had not happened for 
many a day. 

The Mexicans must have been treated to a good dinner, and drank a iot 
of wine, for they bought liberally, and a job we had in landing the cargo the 
next day, and keeping it dry. But the worst was in carrying the boxes and 
bales up the sand-hills, and delivering them to the Indian drivers of some 
ox teams, as the lazy scamps squatted on their haunches, and never offered 
to lend us a helping hand, and, when we yelled to them to assist, they 
would drawl out, — 

“Quien sabe,” and then looked across the bay, instead of at us, wit a 
mournful glance, as though watching for the appearance of some liberatcr, 
who would free them from work, and give them all the tortillas and frijoles 
they could eat. 

We landed the goods by the 22d of April, and received all the hides that 
the people were disposed to part with, and were all ready for sea. I had. 
one more attack on the strawberry-vines of the fathers of the -Mission be- 
fore we sailed. I was ordered to carry a note to Captain Graham, and wait 
foran answer. As | had to pass the old Mission I filled my monkey-jacket 
pockets with ship-bread, and gave it to the Indian girl, with my compli- 
ments, for the kind priest, and also several cakes for her own private con- 
sumption. She was delighted, and led the way to the garden, and told me 
to go in, and fill myself, if I wanted to, and I did, and once more carried a 
leaf basket of the fruit to my boat’s crew. I did not see the gentle father 
that visit, but met him afterward, and he was always kind to me, and made 
a point of giving me fruit, if there was any in his garden at the time I 
called on him. 

We got under way on the evening of the 22d, bound for San Francisco. 
As we stood out past New-Year’s Point, we met a heavy head sea, and a 
stiff gale from the northerd. The ship rolled and pitched about so much 
that I felt a little squirmish while aloft, furling the maintop-gallant sail, the 
first time since I had recovered from my seasickness. 

The wind increased as the night came on, and at twelve it was blowing a 
gale, and we were under close-reefed maintopsail, and foretop-mast staysail, 
and standing off shore, but at daylight we wore ship, and headed once more 
for land, which was out of sight. The gale abated toward noon, when we 
found that we were just where we had started se some fifteen hours be- 
fore, — close in to Santa Cruz. 
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Then we made sail, and took a light land breeze, and ran along the coast 
all day, not more than a mile or two from the shore, where the surf was 
breaking heavily, and we could hear its roar and sullen boom even on 
board the ship. There were no farm-houses in sight, no ranches seen, 
nothing but green, wood-covered mountains, and fertile valleys, with a few 
streams of water coursing through them. Chips said that he should like to 
land there, and fill his demijohns, and have one good square drink of fresh 
water before he died. 

Toward night the wind died away, but left just enough air to keep the 
ship on her course, and at daybreak we got a few fresh puffs from the south, 
and, with studding sails alow and aloft, we worked our way toward the en- 
trance of the Golden Gate. At noon we caught a glimpse of the Farrallon 
Islands, looking white and lonely, with thousands of sea fowl hovering over 
them. Then the strong northeast afternoon wind set in, and we took in 
our studding sails, braced up, and headed for the high land, where no en- 
trance could be seen. There was a heavy swell on the bar, some few miles 
from the Golden Gate, and a man was sent into the main-chains with the 
hand lead, to give us the depth of water, but he did not find less than three 
fathoms, and so we soon passed the shoal, and, with a strong flood tide, 
bowled along at a rapid rate. At three o’clock on the afternoon of the 25th 
of April, 1843, we saw right ahead of us Alcatraz Island, looking like varie- 
gated marble, with the deposits of sea birds, and the air full of shrieking 
and quarreling gulls, while on the rocks were a hundred or more old sea- 
lions, whose roars, as they fought or struggled for good places, were enough 
to chill the blood of those who did not know that the animals were harm- 
‘ecs, unless attacked, and brought to bay. Off our larboard bow was a 
beautiful island, wooded and green, even to the water’s edge. This was 
Angel Island, in those days as lovely a spot as the eye needed to rest on. 
Off the starboard beam was the presido, or fort, to guard the entrance of 
the Golden’ Gate, and containing two brass pieces, but, as neither was 
mounted on a carriage that was capable of sustaining a cischarge, it was 
evident that they were intended more for ornament than use. 

As we drew near the presidio a Mexican flag was run up, in answer to 
our signal, and then the solitary soldier, who seemed to have charge, think. 
ing that he had done his duty, pulled it down, put it away, lighted a cigar, 
ette, and went to sleep for the afternoon. 

We looked over at Saucelito, thinking to see the Ceynne, where she in- 
tended to remain at anchor, and re-fit, the best and most quiet place in the 
whole vast bay, but she was not there, so concluded that she was in front 
of Yerba Buena, hidden from our view by Telegraph Hill. The charts of 
the harbor had given the location of a sunken rock (Blossom Rock) directly 
opposite the point of Telegraph Hill, but no two maps agreed as to its lo- 
cation, or the depth of water on it at low tide. One said two fathoms, and 
another three. One chart staked its veracity on the rock bearing such and 
such a course, and another map took its Bible oath that it was two points 
more to the north. To make safe work of it Captain Peterson gave the 
sunken ledge a wide berth, and then we luffed up sharp, and saw a barren 
island off our port beam, which Mr. Prentice said was Goat Island, because, 
at some time or other, a goat had been seen there. We all laughed, as in 
duty bound, and then right before us was spread out’the insignificant town 
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of Yerba Buena, which is now the beautiful and prosperous city of San 
Francisco. 

We shortened sail as we rounded the point of Telegraph Hill, hauled up 
the foresail, in with the jib and flying-jib, and clewed up the topgallant sails, 
and, when we were about two cables’-lengths from what was afterward 
called Clark’s Point, the helm was put hard to port, and the Admittance 
shot up into the eye of the wind, and down came our topsails, and, as the 
ship remained stationary, we let go the right bower in six fathoms of wa- 
ter, and the best holding ground on the coast, for it was mud and clay, and 
lots of it. 

But the breeze was fresh, and the current running like a sluice, and ina 
few minutes the ship began to make sternway, and out over the windlass 
went the chain, in one sheet of flame, and sparks of living fire flew all over 
the forward part of the ship, as the stout cable revolved around the barrel 
of the windlass, and tore out of the hawse-hole as if the bows of the ship 
were to leave us forever. 

Every moment we expected to see the iron norman break, —an instru- 
ment that is passed through the windlass to keep the chain from fouling, as 
it runs out, — and, if it had, we would have had a mess in clearing it. The 
old man came forward on the jump, and yelled for us to put handspikes 
under the chain, between the windlass and the deck, but they did but little 
good. The cable still scattered sheets of flame, and run out as fast as ever. 
The immense resistance, however, at last conquered, but not till eighty 
fathoms of chain had passed over the windlass, and a nice job we had in 
heaving it in after the sails were furled. The next time we anchored in the 
bay of San Francisco our chain was weather-bitted at sixty-five fathoms, 
and we were never again caught going astern in a five-knot current, and a 
seven-knot breeze, and a-heavy anchor ploughing up the mud under the 
bows. 

As soon as the chain was secured, we looked around’ for the Ceynne, 
She had not arrived, and, although we had remained two days at Santa 
Cruz, yet we were the first to drop anchor in that vast bay, where not a sin- 
gle, vessel but the Admittance was to be seen. There was room for all the 
navies of the world to assemble, had they heen disposed to do so, and the 
solitude seemed oppressive to us. 

We were glad to get our suppers at dark, and turn in, tired with our af- 
ternoon’s work, for it had been a hard job to furl sails, heave in cable, and 
moor ship. We had a huge swivel to attach to our chains, and thus prevent 
them from fouling, as the vessel swung with the tide and wind. 

In the evening the fresh breeze died away, and it was calm all night. 
During my anchor watch I could hear the huge sea-lions on the rocks, roar- 
ing and grumbling, and all over the town, what little there was, the barking 
of numerous dogs. There were no lights in the houses, as every one 
seemed to have gone to sleep early, to prepare for the onerous duties of the 
morrow. Without sleep, and plenty of it, the Mexican’s life would not be 
a pleasant one. He can sleep easier.and oftener than any people I know 
of, except -his ancestors, the Spaniards. 

The next morning the old man ordered his boat manned to go on shore, 
We landed on a little piece of beach, at the side of Telegraph Hill, where 
there was a small ravine, or water course, and where we used to dry our 
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hides in sunny weather, if any came on board wet from the various 
ranches. 

“You vait for me,” the captain said, and that was just what we wanted, 
for I was desirous of seeing the place I had heard so much of, therefore, no 
sooner had the old man crossed Clark’s Point, and was out of sight, than 
Lewey and I left the boat for a ramble. 

The first building we came to was the poop-cabin of some condemned 
ship, hauled up on the shore, and made into a comfortable, though rather 
contracted, abode.. A kanaka whom we met—and there was a colony of 
them living on the beach, rear the cabin —said that it was occupied by a 
Captain Spear, and his Mexican wife, and he intimated, by a gesture, that 
the captain was fond of a glass of wine, and, if it was native wine, I pitied 
his wife. The owner and his lady had not arisen, so Lewey and I could 
not call, and pay our respects, which must have hurt their feelings very 
much when they awoke, and learned what distinguished company had been 
near them. However, we saw them afterward nearly every time we went 
on shore, for, when the tide was up, we generally landed directly opposite 
the cabin, as it was nearer the town, and at high water we could clear the 
mud flats that ran out some twenty fathoms from the beach, and mean, 
sticky mud it was, extending downward for many feet. 

The kanakas, or Sandwich Islanders, were all seated in front of a rough 
shanty, which they had erected from pieces of boards, bits of sail-cloth, tar- 
paulins, beach-grass, and boughs of trees, and seemed to be taking life 

easy, having eaten breakfast, and were now passing around a huge clay 
_ pipe, with a stem not over an inch long. Each person took a pull, inflated 
his cheeks to their fullest extent, and, when strangulation seemed quite 
evident, slowly allowed the smoke to escape from his mouth, with a grunt 
of satisfaction, and a look of regret that his chance for another puff did not 
come again for ten minutes. Those whose cheeks were not distended 
were chatting in their musical tongue, like so many magpies, but they 
found time to bid us welcome, and to offer us a piece of smoked salmon, 
there being many large fish lying on the ground near the hut, which they 
had purchased for a hand of tobacco from some Sacramento-River Indians, 
who had been to the bay to trade furs, and salmon, and get a stock of augu- 
ardiente, which they valued more than anything else in the world, and, 
when they did lay in a supply, the noise which those same natives would 
make was enough to keep awake every one but a greaser. 

We sat down, and had quite a chat with the kanakas, who were waiting 
for a chance to ship on some vessel that was trading on the coast. They 
asked many questions about the Admittance, the officers, treatment, and 
food, for they knew that some of them would have to be engaged to pilot 
the boats up the creeks, to Santa Clare, San José, Murphy’s Ranche, and 
other places, and they would not ship in a vessel that was not all right as 
regards grub, and treatment. They were a gentle and good-natured race, 
and had a perfect horror of harsh words or blows from quick-tempered of- 
ficers. Any one could get along with such men by kindness, but they 
would not endure abuse. They were honest and faithful, and could get 
away with much hard work, if it was necessary. 

We found the smoked salmon very nice. I asked the price of one that 
weighed nearly twenty pounds, and the leader of the gang said that I could 
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have it for two reals, or a plug of tobacco. I had a hand of the weed in my 
pocket, and willingly made the exchange, and then, having no more tobac- 
co, paid a quarter for a second salmon, nearly as large as the first, which I 
intended to present to the crew, but when the old man saw it, he admired it 
so much, that I generously made him a present of it, for the use of the cab- 
in, and he gave me four large hands of tobacco in return, so that my first 
visit to San Francisco resulted in a speculation that gave me several hun- 
dred per cent profit, for the next day I bought a third fish for a plug of 
mighty poor cavendish, and there was feasting fore and aft. Chips nearly 
killed himself drinking water, in the vain attempt to quench his thirst, in- 
duced by eating smoked salmon in large quantities. 

We carried our fish to the boat, and, as the old man had not made his 
appearance, we returned to explore the town. We met no one in our walk, 
until we came to an old adobe building, about a cable’s length from Clark’s 
Point, and here we stopped, and looked in. It seemed to be a mill for 
grinding wheat, for there was a poor, disconsolate-looking mule, connected 
with a pole, and it would make two revolutions of the ring, and then stop, 
and look around to see what was going on in its rear, or if any one was dis- 
posed to fool with its legs. 

A cross between a poor Mexican and an Indian, who seemed to have 
charge of matters, would yell out in the shrillest of Spanish, after each 
halt, — 

“Caramba! Diablo! Amigo! Malo! Vamous!” 

Then the mule, after hearing such frightful expressions, quietly dropped 
its ears, and went to sleep, and the Mexican would roll a cigarette, strike 
fire with flint and steel, and squat down on his heels and haunches, and 
smoke quite contentedly for half an hour, then get up, and hurl some more 
bad words at his companion, and the mule would wake up, utter a frightiul 
bray, as if in remonstrance at the enforced labor, move on for his usual 
two circles of the mill, stop, and go to sleep again. The Mexican would re- 
peat his vile epithets, roll a cigarette, and then asked us if we had any to- 
bacco, struck a light, and smoked away quite contented. He was paid by 
the day for his labor, it was evident, and cared but little if he grounda 
bushel of wheat in the course of the usual working hours, say from nine to 
four, with an hour for a siesta, and as much time as he pleased for his 
dinner. 

Lewey and I were so pleased with the exhibition, that we willingly gave 
the fellow half a hand of tobacco, and won all the gratitude that a greaser is 
capable of expressing, or feeling. This was the town mill, and ground out 
some very sweet but dark flour, such as we used all the time we were on 
the coast, as it was much cheaper, and more nutritious, than American 
brands. 

We left the Mexican and his mule, and wandered on, across lots, for there 
were no roads, or sidewalks, and came to the plaza, but the only building 
near it was a wooden, one-story structure, containing a dilapidated billiard 
table, the cloth torn and greasy, and the proprietor, an American, looking 
as though it would not take much to tempt him to commit suicide, as the 
Mexicans did not play billiards, and there was no vessel in port, except the 
Admittance. If living had not been cheap the fellow would have starved 
to death in a week’s time. He asked us if we had money enough to buy a 
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glass of auguardiente, and we said that we had, but were not drinking much 
that morning, and the man groaned, as he exclaimed, — 

“ Just my blanked luck,” and went into his saloon, and fell asleep at 
once, for he had nothing else to do to pass away the time, when there were 
no vessels in port. I suppose the fellow committed suicide before the gold 
discoveries. I think that I could, even at this late day, pick out the very 
spot where the billiard saloon was located. 

There were several other buildings in the town, one a large one that had 
been erected by some trading company, but the owners had given up the 
property to ruin, and no one seemed to occupy it. The old man was still 
invisible, and we had seen all there was to be seen of the place, so Lewey 
proposed that we should climb Telegraph Hill, and take a view from its 
summit. We pushed on, and, after a short walk, stood on the top, and 
from our elevation could look all over the beautiful bay, and note the 
islands, and the rocks, covered with sea fowl and seals, and the low, sandy 
spit that ran out, like a.crescent, with the end pointed toward Goat Island. 
In the rear of the town were vast sand mounds, ever changing, while at the 
foot of the hill, on the Golden-Gate side, was a large adobe house, and out- 
buildings, the residence and ranche of Senora Abarono,a rich widow, where 
I afterward used to go for milk every morning, unless off on boating duty. 
The lady and I struck up quite a friendship. She always welcomed me 
with a polite good-morning, and a drink of fresh milk, and then scolded her 
servants in a shrill voice, as though she desired to infuse in them much of 
her own activity, which, for a Mexican woman, was something wonderful. 
If the men had had some of the energy of that buxom, dark-faced lady, Cal- 
ifornia would have been a prosperous State, even before it was annexed to 
this country, and we would have had to fight harder than we did to get 
possession. 

Away to the southerd of the sand-hills, on the border of a small creek, 
were the adobe walls of the Mission Dolores, once a power in the northern 
part of the State, and with thousands of cattle and Indians at its disposal, 
but now stripped of ail influence by the government. The fathers had 
nothing to do but hear confessions, and administer absolution to the sick 
and dying. Part of the Mission roof had fallen in, the walls were crumbling, 
and no signs of life could be seen near the place. 

Across the bay was the green and fertile district of Saint Leandy, with 
one solitary ranche, close to the head of a shallow creek, and near where 
now stands the prosperous city of Oakland, and the terminus of the Pacific 
Railroad. How little did I think, as I stood there, that morning in April, 
1843, what wonderful changes would occur within the next thirty years ; that 
at my feet would spring up a great and flourishing city, and that the now 
solitary bay wou:d harbor thousands of vessels, from all parts of the world; 
that noble piers would take the place of shallow water and mud in front of 
the town, and spacious hotels and warehouses, the lonely billiard saloon, 
and deserted store-house, and elegant residences the miserable adobe huts, 
with naked children playing in front of the places where it is customary to 
hang doors, in civilized countries. 

I hope that I shall live long enough to see this modern city, for I have 
not visited it since 1849, when I anchored in the bay as one of the Edward 
Everett Gold Mining Company. Then part of Telegraph Hill was covered 
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with tents, and all of Happy Valley was a seething mass of restless, anx- 


ious, wild-looking men, sheltered in huts, and under all kinds of canvas 


tents, and wading through mud, dust, and sand, cursing the country, be- 


cause gold was not picked up in the streets, or fortunes made at the turning 
of a card. 

I had no time for much more musing, for we noticed the Mexican flag hoist- 
ed at the presidio, and that signified a sail in the offing. Looking toward 


- Seal Rocks we saw the sloop-of-war Ceynne, with the fresh morning breeze, 


entering the Golden Gate, with studding sails out, and royals set, making a 
beautiful show, with her white canvas, tall spars, and black, massive 
hull. 

‘We stood there, on Telegraph Hill, and watched the noble ship as she 


‘rapidly approached the harbor, and then, looking down on the straggling 
' town, saw the captain leave the adobe house where he had been visiting, 
and head toward the boat. We lost no time in getting to the landing place 


before him, so that he would not exert himself in having a fling at us for 


keeping him waiting, but, when we stated that the Ceynne was sighted, and 


on the other side of the land, his face fairly glowed with pleasure. 

“ Vell, vell, is dat so?” he asked. “ Ve beats her bad dis time. Shove 
off. I vill go on board, and pilot her in, if de captain vants me to do so.” 

We stowed the salmon out of sight, in the stern-sheets, and pulled 
around the point,and were just in time to get on board, before the ship 
luffed up. Sail had been reduced, and there was a strong ebb tide, so that 
she was not moving through the water very fast. A _rope was thrown to us 
from the sheet anchor, which we caught, and secured, and the old man 


- went on deck, and told us to remain in the boat, which was very unkind on 


his part, as I wanted to see a man-of-war come to anchor. But perhaps we 
might have been in everybody’s way, and in nobody’s mess, as sailors say, 


‘so it did not matter much, after all. We could hear every order given, and 


by standing up, and holding on to a gun, could peer through the open ports 


‘and see the men at their stations. 


Captain Peterson-was received quite cordially, and we heard some of the 
officers say, — 

“Well, you beat us badly, but we met a heavy gale, and were blown off 
the coast.” 

They did not understand the system of land breezes at night, and our 
captain did, and that made much difference in the time of the two vessels. 

The position of Blossom Rock was pointed out, and, although it was 


. down on the Ceynne’s charts, it was ten fathoms out of place. That isa 


dangerous error in a strange bay, and no pilot on board. However, the 


' United States made short work of that rock, after taking possession of the 


country. A few hundred pounds of powder, or some other substance, re- 
moved the stumbling block to navigation, and ships are no longer required 
to give the point of Telegraph Hill a wide berth. 

The sails were taken in at the word of command, and without an unusual- 
ly loud order spoken. There was no seaman’s song, as on merchant ships. 
The boatswain piped when to pull,and when to belay, and there was no 


* fuss of running from one part of the ship to the other. There were men 
enough to do all the work easily, for each had his station, and his duties, 
- and was responsible for them, while the people in the tops attended to all 


| 
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’ little matters aloft, such as furling royals, and topgallant sails, rigging in 
booms, and studding sails. 

“Stand by the anchor,” cried the captain of the Ceynne, as the vessel 
rounded the point, and headed toward the Admittance, and then the after 
yards were braced up, the spanker-sheet hauled aft, and, with a graceful 
' sweep, the ship came into the wind, and, at a sign, down came the topsails 
on the caps, and up went the clews, the spanker was brailed, the jib hauled 
down, and, just as the vessel seemed stationary, the order was given from 
the quarter-deck, through a trumpet, — 

“ Let go the anchor,” and down it dropped, and the chain flew out with a 
rattle, and the ship swung with the tide. Then the shrill pipes of the boat- 
swain’s mates signified, — 

“ Lay aloft, and furl sails.” and, before the tweet, tweet, had died away, 
the rigging was black with men, and the canvas was rolled up as easily, ap- 
parently, as a lady folds her pocket handkerchief, and then down to the 
deck came the crew, all the ropes were coiled up, the yards squared, and in 
ten minutes there was not a movement on deck, except from the officers, 
looking with extreme disgust toward the town of Yerba Bueno, and won- 
dering what the devil they could find to amuse themselves on shore, in such 
a God-forsaken place, as they tersely termed the village. They would n’t 
have any trouble at the present time, for San Francisco is a very hospita- 
ble place, I am told, and can produce more fun for visiting strangers than 
any other city in the union, as all doors are opened to welcome those who 
can bring good recommendations. When all else fails the people take 
their friends to the Chinese quarters, and the visit produces talk enough for 
a year. 

“ Ah,” said Lewey, as he watched all the movements of the man-of-war’s 
men, “ next to being a noted and bloody pirate, I had radder be @n officer 
of a national ship. It is grand, itis noble. Some day I vill vare a umform 
like dem mens on de quarter-deck. You shall see me, mon ami, and dine 
vid me, and I vill tell all my messmates vot a bad boy I has for a shipmate 
on de Admittance.” 

I little thought that his predictions would come true, and that he would 
wear the uniform of an admiral before he died, or that I should live to see 
him on the quarter-deck of an iron-clad, and surrounded by half a hundred 
dazzling uniforms, the wearers all looking to the boy of the Admittance for 
orders, and a smile of approval. But he was the same Lewey to me as of 
old, and his high position did not prevent him from paying all due attention 
to his former messmate, only making one mistake in saying to his friends 
that I was the worst boy on the ship, when, in fact, he led me by several 
points, and I could not come within a mile of him in taking things from the 
cook’s galley, and downright impudence to all who offended him. 

We pulled back to our ship in time for dinner, and then hoisted out the 
launch, and the next morning four of us were sent in her, with the second 
mate, to fill some gang-casks at Saucelito, on the other side of the bay, as 
the water at Yerba Bueno was bad, and very scarce, the Mexicans having 
no use for the beverage, except in the form of coffee, so but few wells 
were dug, and those were not over clean, in our estimation. 

We drifted out with the tide, and then took a slight breeze, and ran close 
to Alcatraz Island, where the sea fowl had built thousands of nests, and the 
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guano was over a foot thick in some places. The sea lions raised their 
ponderous heads, and roared at us, but did not otherwise move, so tame 
were they, although we could have touched them with our oars, had we 
been so disposed, which we were not, as we were rather fearful of them, 
and did not know but that they would stave our boat, if disturbed. 

When we got over to Saucelito, the watering place, we found the spring 
was so obstructed by rubbish and filth, that it required a long time to 
cleanse it, and, as one man could do all that was needed, Mr. Davidson 
told Lewey and me that we might wander off for an hour or more, and we 
took advantage of the permission, and climbed a small hill near the beach 
and spring, and found the ground covered with wild strawberries, of de 
licious flavor. We laid down on the grass at full length, and ate and ate, 
until we could consume no. more, then picked a hatful, and carried to the 
second mate, and the rest of the men. As the spring was too roily to fill the 
casks, we again wandered off, and this time in an opposite direction, and 
came to a ranche, where we saw two handsome young ladies, who looked at 
us in wondering surprise, for they had no idea we were a portion of a water- 
ing party, supposing for a moment that we were deserters from some 
vessel. 

They spoke to us in Spanish, and asked us who we were, and where we 
belonged, and, while we were talking, a man came out of the adobe house, 
and addressed us in English, and said that his name was Richardson, that 
he was an early pioneer in California, and had married a Mexican wife, and 
was quite comfortably settled, owning thousands of acres of land, and many 
head of cattle. : 

But his daughters had many attractions for our eyes, for they were very 
handsome, and Lewey and | fell in love with them immediately, and delib- 
erated whether we had not better run away, and ask them to marry us off 
hand, and then lead the life of a California ranchero. The ladies little sus- 
pected the impression they created on two young and susceptible hearts, 
and, if they had, would have laughed, for they flew at higher game than 
common sailor boys, as they had a right to, from position and beauty. We 
saw them many times afterward, when they visited the ship with their 
father, and they always had a pleasant smile for the French lad and myself, 
and we were glad when we had them in our boat. They were rather diffi- 
dent about conversation, and knew their stations in life, and were well 
aware of ours, so we seldom ventured on familiar conversation unless they 
led up to it by asking questions about our life and standing at home. 

Captain Richardson, as he was called, gave us some frijoles for dinner, 
and we bid the host and ladies a polite farewell, and returned to the spring, 
and passed water to the gang-casks until near sundown, before they were 
filled, and then we started for the ship, and were nearly swamped before we 
got under the lee of Telegraph Hill, the sea was so rough in the channel. 
The casks were hoisted out, and the next day the launch was despatched for 
more water, but I did not go, although I did want to have one more look at 
the dark eyes and faces of the Senoritas Richardson. 

' ‘Lewey and I were sent back to the quarter-boat for a few days, as the 
Mexicans came on board in crowds, and we were kept on the move from 
morning until night. The goods were sold rapidly, on credit, as usual. 
Here we were joined by a new assistant supercargo, a young man we had 
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never before seen. He was named Frederick Teschemacher, a thin, dark- 
looking person, about twenty years of age, quiet and reserved, and very po- 
lite to us boys, when we pulled him on shore, or on board. He was a great 
contrast to Mr. Cushing, and got along with Mr. Mellus very nicely, and 
also with the captain, who had considerable regard for him. This same 
Mr. Teschemacher, by a fortunate chance, years afterward, was chosen 
mayor of San Francisco for several terms, and I suppose that he made a 
good one, as I never heard to the contrary. 

One day a flat boat came alongside, manned by ten naked Indians, and in 
the stern was a white man. He brought us two hundred hides, and a large 
lot of beaver and other skins. When he came on deck Mr. Prentice told 
me the visitor was the celebrated Captain Sutter, that he lived a long way 
off, up the Sacramento, River somewhere, and had ten thousand wild Indi- 
ans under his command, a strong fort, and employed all the white men who 
_ came in his way, but that the banks of the river were infested with a cruel 
and blood-thirsty race of cannibals, who preferred white men’s flesh to that 
of bullocks, and so murdered and ate all who attempted to join forces with 
the captain. I believed all that was told me, and circulated the report 
among the crew. The story was started for the purpose of preventing the 
men from deserting, as it was feared they might do, after learning that Cap- 
tain Sutter harbored every one who had a good trade, like that of black- 
smith, carpenter, or mason. 

The captain was a short, stout man, with broad shoulders, large, full 
face, short, stubby mustache, a quiet, reserved manner, and a cold blue 
eye, that seemed to look you through and through, and to read your 
thoughs, no mattsr how much you tried to conceal them. He was a person 
who would have been noted anywhere, as something above the ordinary 
rank of humanity He must have had courage and coolness to live as many 
years as he did surrounded by wild Indians, yet keep them in perfect sub- 
jection, and ready to follow him to any part of the State, and fight as he dic- 
tated, when there was a revolution worthy of his attention, as the captain 
did not often mingle with the little affairs of the country. if he fought he 
wasted something on the tapis that was worthy of a warrior’s steel, and not 
a few shots, and a retreat, and then a fiery proclamation from some defeat- 
ed military aspirant for power and plunder. In many respects he was the 
most remarkable man that ever settled in California, and the only one whu 
laughed at all attempts to control his movemens, and the men he had in his 
employ. What a dreary life the man must have led for so many years, in 
his fort near the Sacramento and American Rivers, with no companions but 
wild Indians. 

Captain Sutter remained all night on board. He was reported to bea 
Swiss by birth, and formerly an officer of the Great Napoleon’s army. 
When Lewey learned this he wanted to fall down and worship him, and he 
did succeed in exchanging a few words with the gentleman, but the disci- 
pline of the ship prevented a long conversation. This was the man on 
whose land gold was first discovered in California, and it was the means of re- 
ducing him from affluence to poverty, for hordes of vandals ran off his 
stock, killed his cattle, and took possession of his farm, and mocked him 
when he remonstrated, for his wild Indians were scattered, and, if they had 
not been, the rifles of the miners were too much for them, and they fled to- 
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ward the mountains, and Feather River, and the Yuba, and lived on acorns 
and grasshoppers, and shunned the white man as though he was an evil © 
spirit, and good reasons they had for keeping out of his company, as it was 
not considered a crime to shoot at a buck, or squaw, to see how near a bul- 
let could go, and not hit, or kill outright. On Feather River, in 1849, I 
saw a young, beardless boy shoot an inoffensive native, and there were but 
few expressions of regret for the crime. I am sorry to state that the mur- 
derer was native of my own State, and born within ten miles of Boston. 

After the hides and skins were discharged the Indians rowed the flat- 
boat ashore, near the kanakas, built a rousing fire, cooked the hind-quarter 
of a bullock, had a great feast, smoked, and drank auguardiente, until they 
were in a fit state for howling, and yell they did, and danced around their 
fire, until near daylight, and then they went to sleep, while the people 
of the town felt of the hair of their heads to see that it was safe, and unani- 
mously turned to, and blanked Captain Sutter and his aids in no measured - 
terms; even the inoffensive kanakas returned from the sand-hills where 
they had taken refuge during the night, and sat down to a breakfast of 
smoked salmon, and looked with wonder and dread at the naked savages, 
who were sleeping off their debauch, with many bows and arrows by their 
sides, all ready for use. Half a dozen resolute men, well armed, could have 
driven the whole crowd of barbarians into the bay, had they been so dis- 
posed. 

As Captain Sutter was a man of great importance in the northern part of 
California, it was determined to give him a breakfast that would reflect 
honor on the cuisine of the ship, therefore, as soon as all hands were called, 
I was ordered to take the cleanest deck-bucket that I could find, and, with 
Lewey and Tom, row ashore, and go over to Senora Abarono’s ranche for 
some milk. This was a welcome command, but, before we left the ship, we 
secreted two empty bottles in our monkey jackets, intending to use them, 
if occasion should arrive, in obtaining a supply of leche for our own coffee, 
a luxury we had not enjoyed since I purchased some in Monterey from 
the motherly old Scotch woman. 

We pulled leisurely ashore, beached the boat at the little ravine, on the 
south side of Telegraph Hill, and then Lewey and I started for the ranche, 
walking bare-footed over that portion of San Francisco which is now cov- 
ered with palace hotels, enormous stores, elegant residences, and substan- 
tial buildings, such as every first-class city possesses. How little I thought, 
as I tramped through the damp grass, that such wonderful changes would — 
occur in so short a space of time. If I had been the possessor of five hun- 
dred dollars at that moment, and become a good Catholic, I could have pur- 
chased the whole of Yerba Buena, and then had money enough left to have 
erected a spacious adobe house, but, as I did n’t have the money, or care 
for the future of the place, a fortune slipped out of my hands, like the man 
who could have bought the site of Chicago for a pair of boots, and would 
have done so, only he did n’t have the boots. In my tramps across the 
town I have more than once encountered rattlesnakes in my path, and 
killed them with stones, taken from the ravine where the landing was usual- 
ly made. I always carried half a dozen rocks in my pocket for just such 
encounters, for it is not pleasant to meet a coiled-up snake, and have no 
weapon handy. 
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Senora Abarono was already stirring when we reached her premises. 
Her shrill voice was heard from afar, scolding her servants, and urging 
them to do many things at the same time; yet, when she saw Lewey and 
me, she gave us a smiling welcome, and pleasant good-morning, and inti- 
mated that we were the best boys she had ever seen, which was news to us, 
but exceedingly gratifying at the same time, for we were just vain enough 
to like compliments of that kind, we heard so many of a different character 
from the prejudiced people on board the ship, who did not think we pos- 
sessed virtues of an abiding character, for reasons beyond our comprehen- 
sion. It is all very well, at this late day, to say that we were good. A lit- 
tle praise during our youthful innocence would have stimulated us to re- 
newed exertions in the right path, and we were sure that we knew the cor- 
rect one, but we might have been mistaken on the subject. 

. “ Ah,” the good lady said, as she beamed on us, “ you want milk for the 
captain and cabin, do you? Well, you shall have it. Pedro,” she shriek- 
ed, “ lassoo the milking cows, and be quick about it.” 

Pedro did not seem to think that there was any occasion for haste, but he 
took his reata, and started for the corral where a dozen wild-eyed cows, and 
their calves, were confined, and looked dangerous to approach. We fol- 
lowed the vaquero to note a real California milking operation, and it would - 
have made a Vermont farmer wild to have seen the performance. To be » 
sure that we were safe from the dangerous-looking horns, as they were 
jerked about in a careless manner, we climbed on top of an adobe wall, and 
sat there, and looked on. 

Pedro did not seem to have any fear of the cattle. He entered the corral, 
regardless of horns and heels, selected a cow, threw his lassoo over her 
head, and dragged her out of the pen, in spite of plunges and bellowings, 
and the shrill bleating of her calf. Then Pedro put up the bars, so that 
the stock could not escape, took a turn with his reata around a stout stump, 
dragged the plunging animal up to it, made all fast, and then secured the © 
cow’s hind legs, and tail, with a lashing of rawhide, thus insuring some gen- 
tle milkmaid from being kicked clear through the adobe wall, and into the 
adjoining waters of the Golden Gate, for a cross California cow could kick 
like a mule, and fight like a bull, when so disposed. 

When Pedro had accomplished his hard task, he looked at us, and gave a 
grin of satisfaction, wiped his forehead with the palm of his fragrant hand, 
kicked the calf in the ribs, because it wanted to get an early breakfast, and 
could not do so as it was muzzled, then lighted a paper cigarette, and sat 
down for a comfortable smoke. In this state of perfect rest Senora Abaro- 
no found him. 

“ Dios gracious,” she screamed, “what are you doing there? Smoking 
as though there was no work to be done. Up with you, ladrone of the dev- 
il, and milk the cows, so that they can be turned out to graze.” 

Pedro grinned, and, as he had concluded his smoke, got up, winked at us 
again, and went into the house for a pail. It was not a pail that he brought 
out, but something else, that did not look like a bucket in shape, size, or 
form, and it-was not made of wood. 

Lewey gave one yell, and fell off the wall in a fit, and laid on the ground 
and laughed so Jong, that I feared he would burst, and die, before I could 
get him on board. The least thing excited his mirth, and he was such a 
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funny boy, and saw matter for amusement where others would fail to discov- 
er anything of a ludicrous character. Like most Frenchmen, when he was 
cast down lie was very low spirited, and, when the cloud had passed away, 
as light-hearted and gay as a kanaka, with plenty of tobacco, and little work, 
and pay going on. 

The lady seized the article, and squatted at the side of the cow. The an- 
imal gave a bellow, and made desperate attempts to kick, but could not do 
so owing to the stout lashings on the hind legs. Then the senora plunged 
at.the teats, but the cow was stubborn, and refused to give down a drop of 
milk, and her eyes looked threatening, as she humped her back for a 
mighty leap. But the lady only smiled and scolded. She knew her busi- 
ness. 

“Let the calf loose, Pedro,” she said, and the muzzle was taken from the 
struggling, impatient offspring, and, with a glad bleat, it ran to its mother, | 
butted her, tugged away at the teats, and the obstinate feelings of the cow 
were overcome. Her eyes lost some of their wildness, her bucking ceased, 
and, with a bellow of satisfaction, she gave down milk, and the calf com- 
menced to gorge itself, but just at this point Pedro stepped in, pulled away 
the glutton, and the lady took its place, and milked the unruly creature 
with perfect composure, or until the supply was exhausted, and then anoth- 
er cow was treated in the same way, and the first one was turned loose on 
the grazing grounds of the ranche, and so on until half a dozen had been 
milked. Just before the operation was completed I went into the house, 
and found a tin pan, and begged the lady to use it to furnish our supply, or 
such as we desired for our bottles. She readily consented, although she 
asked in tones of astonishment what fault we had to find with the utensil 
into which a stream of milk had been falling. We could not make any ex- 
planation that would have satisfied the lady, so said nothing, although Lew- 
ey swore that he would not touch a drop of milk that did not come from the 
tin, not if he went without leche all of his life, and I acquiesced in his de- 
cision, and thought that he was right. I have not altered my opinion to 
this day, although it is very probable that some of our own milkmen are 
quite as careless in selecting milking-pails as the Mexican lady, only we de 
not know it, and that is some comfort. California people were children of 
nature, and did many things which we thought out of place, and uncalled 
for, but education had not taught them that some dishes were not as good 
for one thing as another. How they managed to exist without some of the 
conveniences of life would have puzzled Solomon in his best days, or before 
he took to accumulating wives and other females. 

We were gratified by seeing our milk come from a tin, and we bottled it 
with a grin of satisfaction, as we thought what we got, and what the cabin 
was to receive. We kept our own counsel, and the old man never knew as 
much as he might have known had he questioned us. 

We thanked the bright, vivacious senora, and promised to come the next 
day, and get a fresh supply of milk, and we also agreed to give Pedro half a 
dozen cakes of ship-bread, something he was very anxious to taste, and 
when we returned to the vessel were scolded by the mate for being so long 
absent, just as though we could help ourselves, and, out of revenge for Mr. 
Prentice’s ill-nature, we did not describe the milking scene to him, and the 
poor fellow died in ignorance, so it is just as well we kept silent. 
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We had milk in our coffee that morning, and it did taste delicious. 
Chips swore that of all the shipmates he had ever met we boys were the 
best, and we rewarded him for so good an opinion, by bribing the doctor 
for an extra quart of coffee, which we generously presented to the car- 
penter, and received his Swedish blessings in return. 

That same day a wooding party was sent off, near the Mission Dolores, 
where there was a grove of oak-trees. Four men were detailed, and they 
took a week’s provisions, and one of the ship’s old muskets, to kill a bear 
or two, in case they came along toward the camp, and in the afternoon I 
was ordered to prepare for a week’s excursion in a large sloop-launch, 
called the Paul Jones, that had been left for our use by the ship Barnstable, 
and which was kept anchored at San Francisco all the year round, for the 
use of the vessels that were owned by Messrs. Appleton & Hooper. The 
second mate was to go in command, and I was detailed to act as clerk, to 
give receipts, and deliver such goods as were demanded by the Mexicans 
who called for them. This was quite an honorable position, one of much 
responsibility, and I should have been delighted with the trip were Lewey 
included in the crew of the sloop, but for some strange reason Mr. Prentice 
said that he needed one good boy in the ship, and that if an accident hap- 
pened, and two such valuable members of the crew as the French lad and 
myself were lost, the voyage would be broken up, just as likely as not. I 
think that he could not have been serious in what he said, as he grinned, 
and showed his white teeth in a peculiar manner. However,I tried to 
imagine that he was in earnest, and meant all for the best. 

We hauled the Paul Jones alongside, loaded her, and took on such stores 
as we would need for a week’s absence. The old man went on shore, and 
shipped two kanakas, one called Kanaka Chariey, and the other Kanaka 
Jack, both natives of the Sandwich Islands, but quite different in style and 
actions.. Charley was a silent, reserved fellow, a good pilot all over the 
bay, and a very fair sailor, using but few words, yet attentive and obliging. 
His cheeks were tattooed in red and blue India ink, and his hair was long, 
black, and coarse, but well oiled with cocoanut butter. He was also a good 
cook, and could fry steaks, and make gravies. I liked him on the latter ac- 
count, for a boy can never get all the gravy he wants, when camping out, 
and has a vigorous appetite, and good digestion. 

Kanaka Jack was not tattooed, but he was darker than Charley, with hair 
equally as black and coarse, vivacious and active, full of nervors energy 
and spirits, yet not nearly as good a man as his companion, or as trust- 
worthy. Beside, he was not so nice a cook, and not acquainted with the 
mouths of the creeks ina thorough manner, for he did not notice objects 
and surroundings, or study over them, like Charley. 

Luckily Mr. Davidson had the latter detailed to accompany him, and the 
next morning, after breakfast, we three embarked in the Paul Jones, and 
set sail for the extreme southern part of the bay, San José being our desti- 
nation. 

Lewey shed tears of vexation because he could not go with us, but did 
the next best thing, went into the mizzentop, and waved a piece of canvas 
as long as we were in sight, or until Mr. Prentice discovered the boy aloft, 
and gave him a job that made him wish he was indeed a pirate captain, and 
had the mate in his power for just about an hour’s time. He thought that 
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would be enough to satisfy his vengeance, because a person can walk a 
plank very quickly, if there is no one to interfere, and pistols are pointed 
at his head. 

Kanaka Charley did not utter more than a dozen words during our pas- 
sage across the bay. When we asked him where San José was located, he 
would wave his hand, say “ Dar,” and that was all. We had a spanking 
breeze, and passed over flats and shoals where the water was not more 
than three feet deep, and still we could not see the entrance to the San 
José creek, but just.as we thought we should plump into a mud bank, we 
saw a narrow opening, and into it we run, and found ourselves surrounded 
by high tullies, and large flocks of wild ducks, which hardly took the trouble 
to fly or dive at our approach, so tame were they in that vast solitude. 

The wind died out, and left us becalmed, and then the tide commenced 
ebbing, and we found that we could not stem it. Just as we were about to 
tie up to the bank of the stream, a ranchero, mounted on a splendid-look- 
ing horse, galloped up, looked over the rushes, and said that he would tow 
us to the landing, if we desired. We did desire it, so he threw us the end . 
of his reata, which we made fast to the mast, and then the horseman se- 
cured the other end to the iron pommel of his saddle, started his steed very 
gently, and up the stream we went, at the rate of two knots an hour, and in 
a short time the Mexican signified to us that we had reached our destina- 
tion. We found a nice clear space, where we could moor the sloop, dis- 
charge cargo, and look all over the country. The ranchero told us that he 
had been expecting us for the last forty-eight hours, and that the next day | 
he would send down an ox team with some hides, and take away the goods 
we had on board. He stated that his name was Don Jesus, rather a funny 
cognomen, but there was a greaser at San Francisco who sported the full 
title of Don Jesus Christ, or Don Jesus Christo. The fathers and mothers 
who give such singular names to their children think that it is a mark of 
deep piety to thus honor their offspring, and there is no suggestion of pro- 
fanity in the act. 

As we had goods marked for the Don we supposed he was what-he 
represented himself to be, made him welcome, and invited him to dinner. 
He lived at a ranche about a mile from the landing, the only house in sight, . 
and requested us to call and see him, and said that he would supply us with 
all the beef and milk we needed while there. 

He was as good as his word, but the milk tasted so strong of wild onions 
that we could not use it, although the Mexicans did not seem to mind it in _ 
the least. The meat was good, however, and we had all that we wanted, 
but did not require much, as near the landing was a small, brackish lake, 
and every night thousands of geese and ducks used to alight there to feed | 
and rest, and the noise they made was something to be remembered for 
many aday. The first evening we were there Mr. Davidson loaded up an 
old ship musket, and offered to let me fire it off at the geese, but I said that 
I was not in the shooting line just then, and that he had better kill the 
game, and I would carry it to the boat. He was as much frightened at the 
old gun as myself, but did not dare show the white feather after I declined 
to use it. Leaving Charley to get supper we crawled toward the pond, but | 
there was no need of caution. The ducks and geese merely looked at us in 
simple surprise, quacked a little, honked at each other, and continued to 
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feed. When we were within ten fathcms ur less the second mate discharged 
the musket at a flock of geese, and killed seven, and wounded many more, 
1 waded in, and secured the dead, but had to let the fluttering, injured ones 
escape. In al that vast mob of fowl not one took to its wings, and sought 
to escape to safer quarters. 

There was no pleasure in shooting such tame game, and when we wanted 
to carry ducks and geese to the ship, being all ready to leave, we simply 
threw clubs at them, and knocked them over, and thus saved our powder 
an:! stot. I never saw so many wild fowl at one time before or since, and 
all we secured were just bursting with fat, in such good condition that the 
efforts to fly were a little fatiguing, we judged, by their refusing to take 
wing at our approach. A steady diet of goose flesh is not so desirable as 
one might think, and we soon tired of it, and returned to beefsteaks and 
gravy. 

I am told that San José is now a beautiful and prosperous place, and I 
‘suppose the creek is filled up, the adobe house gone, and the pond drained, 
and covered with houses, but I should like to see it as 1 saw it in April, 
1843, when the country was wild, and the Mission an important one for cat- 
tle, and the plain covered with them. 

The next day Den Jesus was on hand, and brought us two hundred hides, 
for which I gave him a receipt. We loaded his goods on the cart, for the 
Indians would not do the work, they were so lazy. We offered the Mexi- 
can Don two of our geese, but he laughed, and declined the tempting 
prizes, saying that his peons could load our sloop down in a single night, 
with game, if he wanted them to do so, but he did not relish geese. He 
had tired of them, and wished the ducks and the geese toa region that 
sounded very hot, although people do dispute on the subject, and say there 
is no such place. 

It was at San José that I came very near being killed one morning, and 
it happened through my love for horseback riding. Don Jesus had come 
down to visit us, and see to our wants, leaving his horse, a powerful, spirit- 
ed animal, standing near the Paul Jones, fastened to a peg driven in the 
ground. While I was admiring the steed the Mexican invited me to “ lomo 
de caballo,” or to take a ride, and I was only too glad to accept of the kind 
invitation. I cast off the reata, sprang into the saddle, gathered up the 
reins, but, unfortunately, made a mistake, and pulled rather hard on the 
powerful curb. The next instant the horse was on his hind legs, standing 
bolt upright, and then fell over with a crash on his back. I saw the dan- 
ger in time, and slipped off, and one side, but I only avoided being crushed 
by an inch or two, and when I picked myself up the Mexican was rolling 
on the ground convulsed with laughter. I suppose that his merriment 
would have been just as keen had my arms and legs been broken. Luckily, 
I escaped all injury, and, as the horse stood quite still, after he had recov- 
ered his feet, looking a little dazed, or surprised, at what had taken place, I 
had no trouble in securing him, and once more mounted into the saddle, 
and galloped off over the level country, reckless where I went as long as I 
was moving. | 

Even to this late day I can vividly remember that morning ride. It had 
rained a little the night before, and the air was filled with the scent of wild 
flowers, and the rich green grasses. The warm, bright sun, with not a 
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cloud in the heavens, seemed to render the whole place a paradise for those 
who loved solitude, and retirement from the world. 

As I galloped along | saw half a dozen sneaking coyotes in the tall grass, 
and gave chase to them, but they suddenly disappeared in some hole in the 
ground. Near the ranche I met a black bear, at which the horse shied, and 
did not seem to care to come to close quarters, so I checked him, and 
watched the brute for a long time, and shouted to him just as he was in- 
clined to turn tail. Then he would halt, sniff at me with a look of con- 
tempt, and sit up on his haunches, and stretch out his arms, as though 
longing for an embrace, and daring me to come near him. At last the bear, 
with a final angry growl, waddled off, stopping every few minutes to watch 
if I was following him. The horse seemed to be much relieved to see the 
savage brute disappear, and to find that I was not disposed to follow. 

Then I saw two or three thousand wild geese feeding near the pond,.or 
lake, and making much noise with their complaints and honks, I thought 
it would be fun to dash into their midst, and see them take to flight. But, 
to my surprise, they did not seem to care for me, or the horse, being accus- 
tomed to seeing the latter in immense runs, feeding on the plains. When I 
was close upon them they parted to the right and left, and waddled out of 
the way, aided by their wings, and simply hissed at me for disturbing them 
in feeding, and would not move except for a rod or two. They could not 
have acted more stupid if they had been hatched in a barn-yard, in Rhode 
Island, and waiting for their daily supply of corn. 

For over an hour I was on that noble horse’s back, going at headlong 
speed at one moment, and then pulling up, and sitting still, enjoying the 
solitude, broken only by the quacking of ducks, and the gabbling of geese. 
At last, fearful that the Mexican would grow impatient at my long absence, 
I reluctantly headed for the landing, where I found the owner of the steed 
seated on the ground, smoking cigarettes, and trying to talk Spanish with 
Mr. Davidson, while the kanaka was sucking a short pipe, and picking a fat 
goose for dinner. 

To my surprise the Mexican merely looked up for a moment, asked why 
I had returned so soon, and to go and have a ride, while I was about it; 
but I feared that I should abuse his kindness, so fastened the horse to the 
peg, then went on board the sloop, and got a cake of pilot-bread, and en- 
deavored to coax the animal to eat it, but he was not accustomed to that 
kind of food, and refused, while the Mexican signified that he would take the 
bread, and be glad to carry it home to his wife and children. I added half 
a dozen cakes to the one I intended for the horse, and the Don was more 
than satisfied. Every forenoon he would visit us with a different animal, 
and let me gallop off for miles, but I never found a horse that suited me so 
well as the first one that I mounted at San José, and which nearly cost me 
my life, owing to the unskillful manner in which I had pulled on the heavy 
curb. What splendid mustangs the country could boast of in those days, 
and they could lope all day long under a heavy load, and hot sun, without 
feed or water, and never seem to tire. I suppose the breed is nearly extinct 
by this time. 

We remained at San José six days, and very pleasant ones they were to 
me. Mr. Davidson permitted me to do as I pleased. Sometimes I was at 
the ranche, or watching the ducks and geese in their endless flights 
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overhead, or splashing in the creek, close to the sloop. The hides came 
down very slowly, and I was always on hand to give receipts, so that there 
was nothing to do but dream away the day, the weather being just perfect, 
with only an occasional shower in the night-time, and from those we were 
well protected by tarpaulins. Kanaka Charley did the cooking, and smoked 
his black, short-stemmed pipe all day long, while the second mate took sies- 
tas, and an occasional pull at a bottle of wine. 

I had a long talk with him one day, and offered to teach him the art of 
reading and writing, but, while grateful, he declined the proposition, on the 
ground that he was too old to commence, yet he was comparatively a young 
man, not being more than forty years of age, if as much, and a good sailor, 
and would have been master of a ship years before if he had devoted some 
attention to schooling in his boyish days. I pointed out how he could edu- 
cate himself during the voyage, and that, unless he did, he would have to 
remain a sailor’s lackey all his days. But the job looked too formidable 
for him to undertake. He thought it more difficult to learn to read and 
write than it really is, and so I let the subject drop, but I always hoped he 
would think better of my advice, and accept it. Poor fellow, he never did, 
and, if he had adopted my suggestion, education would not have benefited him, 
as a violent death was his fate, and not far distant. 

He had a great respect for me because I could read and write, add up a 

column of figures, after a fashion, work out a day’s run in navigation, had a 
faint smattering of French and Spanish, and was not compelled to follow 
the sea for a living, having a snug little fortune coming to me when I was 
of age. He thought it was just heavenly to be a boy under those circum- 
stances. But I did not think much of such matters at that time, and made 
light of them. However, he persisted in his opinion, and was right, and I 
was wrong. Money is a good thing at all periods of life, and so is an edu- 
cation, even if you have to pass your days on the ocean, in a dark, damp 
forecastle, or in the narrow space of a cabin, hedged in by the dignity of 
being a captain, and no companion but books for a long and dreary pas- 
sage. 
At last all the hides arrived, and we could no longer delay our departure. 
We had five hundred cueros on board, and four huge bags of tallow, as 
much as we expected to obtain. One morning I rode up to the ranche, and 
politely said good-by to Senora Jesus, and a pretty little daughter, and then 
shook hands with the husband. We unmoored ship, and dropped down the 
creek with the current, and anchored in the bay until sundown, when the 
northeast wind went down, and a light breeze from the south sprang up. 
Spreading sail we headed for the ship, and arrived at the anchorage about 
twelve o’clock, but, instead of going alongside, we dropped a kedge, and 
went to sleep, and did not awake until after the decks were washed down 
on board of the Admittance, and Mr. Prentice hailed us, and ordered us to 
come alongside, and wondered if we intended to sleep forever, and avoid 
ship’s duty. 

When we turned out we saw that the Ceynne had changed her quarters 
to Saucelito, and that the ship Barnstable, and the barks Tasso and Don 
Quixote, had arrived during our absence. The latter was from the Sand- 
wich Islands, and was almost entirely manned by a crew of natives, who 
chattered and screamed when they saw Charley, like a flock of crows, 
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while debating the expediency of making an attack on a newly planted corn- 
field. 

Lewey and I had awarm greeting. He wanted to kiss me, but I did n’t 
like those kind, and, after he had danced a jig of delight, the lad whispered 
that he had two bottles of milk in the steerage, that he saw the vessel from 
which it came, and I need have no fear; but, after breakfast, the mate told 
me I was to get ready, and depart immediately for Murphy’s Ranche, and 
that, if I wanted him very much, Lewey might go with me, but there was 
to be no blanked nonsense during the voyage, and Mr. Prentice snapped 
his eyes as he made the remark, and forgot that he had previously told me 
it was necessary to keep a good boy on board, as a sort of reserve to fall 
back upon in case of misfortune to one of us. It was a happy day for me 
when permission was given us to go on the excursion, and what a nice time 
we did have before we returned to the ship. 


ALL ALONE. 


BY KATE SEAFOAM. 


AITING beside his lonely grave, 
Where darkly drooping willows war». 

And the cold tombstone’s gleaming white 
Hides many loved ones from our sight, 
I hear afar the jarring whirr 
Of the great world’s cold, careless stir, 
While the bleak winds drearily moan, 
Thou art, alas! all, all alune! 


Ah, dear heart! in your home of light, 
Can you know of the dreary night? 

©) Love! I would not have thee know 
The weight of unavailing woe. 

God grant that all-abiding peace 
Enfolds thy soul in sweet release 
From all the grief and sorrow known 
By the heart that cries, All, all alone! 


And in that land of pure delight, 
Where there shall oe no grief nor night, 
May ne’er a thought of earthly woe 
Cause thee one vearning pain to know! 
And, knowing thou art blest and free, 
So shall mv burdens lighter be, 

Till, called unto the fair unknown, 

‘We wait no more, dear Love, alone. 


A 

: 
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MOLLIE’S CURE. 


BY JESSIE HAYDEN. 


A POURING rain is not usually a cheer- 
ful object of contemplation, and, to 
judge from the forlorn expression of coun- 
nance with which a pretty. girl of eighteen 
was lovking from her window at the old 
“Cross of Malta,” in Genoa, the aspect of 
the weather was not niore agreeable to her 
than to the world in general. 

“Qh, dear!” she murmured to herself, 
“this is the third day of this down-pour, 
and one might as well — yes, and a great 
deal better — be at home than here. ‘ San- 
ny Italy’ indeed! ’T is too provoking!” 

After another long gaze, in a vain endeav- 
or to see some signs of clearing, she turn- 
ed away with a sigh, took paper and ink, 
and began to write. 


“ My dear Clura,— We have arrived in 
Genoa, and glad enough was I to reach 
land once more. The J¢alia touched at 
Marseilles, but we did not go on shore, and, 
although the sail was delightful the rest of 
the way, I felt impatient to land. When 
we steamed into Genoa I was breathless 
with delight and admiration. Never, aever 
did I see anything half so lovely as this 
beautiful old city, rising from the water, its 
many colored palaces glimmering out from 
among green orange-trees laden with golden 
fruit, and the mountains towering beyond. 
But there! I am not going to‘ gush.’ Yous 
have read about Genoa before, and I will 

roceed to tell you what I flatter myself will 
interest you more,— the trials and tribula- 
tions of your discoasolate friend, the writer. 
I was near sunset when we arrived here on 
Tuesday, and of course it was all we could 
do to get settled in our hotel that night, 
but I looked forward so eagerly for morn- 
ing, when I meant to drag my much-eadur- 
ing father on a very extensive exploring ex- 
sea through the city. Morning came, 

ringing a pouring rain-storm, which still 
continues, though that was Wednesday and 
today is Friday. I have felt too much 
wumel in spirit even to write you, and now 
it is only the courage of desperation which 
animates me. Poor father has had the 
rheumatism, else I would have coaxed him 
forth in spite of wind and weather; but I 
can’t stand this, and, when I ’ve finished 
this letter, on goes my waterproof, and | 
sally forth on a voyage of discovery. New 
life is in the idea, and I hasten to put it in- 
to execution. If you never hear from me 
again you may know that Genoa has open- 
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ed a rapacious maw, and swallowed up bodi- 
ly your loving friend, MOLLIE WILSON. 

“ P. S,— There is the handsomest young 
Italian opposite me at the table d’hote, who 
has eyes such as only Italy’s sons can 
boast, and he is so elegant in his whole ap- 
pearance; as different from an American as 
it is possible for you to imagine. I am con- 
fident he must be at least a count, and I 
would n't wonder if a prince; you know 
there are many of them in Italy, at least I 
think so.” 


When Mollie had her letter ready to mail 
she proceeded to make ready for out-of- 
doors, and, taking an umbrella, she traveled 
down flight after flight of stairs, till at 
length she reached the street. 

Her father she knew would be absorbed 
in letters and papers which he had received 
that morning from home, and she thought 
that she coutd calculate on returning before 
he missed her. 

This was the first time she had ever 
walked on foreign soil, and the novelty of 
her situation was rather agreeable as she 
moved on with a light step, intending to 
take care in observing everything she 
passed, that she might have no trouble in 
returning. 

Born and brought up in a quiet New- 
England village, she had hardly been out of 
it in her life till she left for a trip to Europe 
with her father, who was scarcely more of a 
traveler than herself. He was a man who 
had always applied himself to business, and 
when he found his health was breakin 
through too close application, had decide 
to take a well-earned holiday with his moth- 
erless daughter, The choice of direction 
he left to Mollie, who at once exclaimed, — 

“Oh! do let ’s go to Italy, please, papa.” 

The idea was not received with the rap- 
ture she hoped for from her usually indul- 
gent father, who remarked, — 

“I don’t see why our own country is n’t 
good enough, Mollie, and I would much 
rather see something of it before going to 
Europe.” 

“ America is well enough to live in, but 
it’s so dreadfully new, and the scenery so 
rough. No love ly ruins to see, nothing 
worth looking at,” replied Miss Mollie, who 
was romantic, and rather looked down upon 
America as too prosaic, deprecating its lack 
of ruins, — which latter she considered nec- 
essary Ornaments to civilization, — though 
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her knowledge of its scenery was almost 
wholly confined to hearsay. 

“Well, my dear,” responded her father 
dryly, “it is a comfort that you should 
think America well enough to live in, and, 
since you concede so much, I will make 
concessions too. As you don’t care to see 
anything of the Uuited States we will go 
abroad; but I don’t know why England 
won’t do as wellas Italy. I should like to 
see the old country myself, and then we 
could make ourselves understood, and know 
what people said when they spoke; but I 
think we should cut a pretty figure in Italy, 
no: able to speak a word of Italian.” 

Mollie did not care to confess to her 
shrewd, matter-of-fact father that one of her 
favorite dreams was to be captured by brig- 
ands while traveling in Italy, imprisoned 
till the novelty began to wear off, and then 
rescued by one of the Italian nobles who 
peopled her imagination as abounding in 

Italy, being magnificently handsome, with 
‘ great melancholy dark eyes, and who 
* dropped into poetry ” with a facility worthy 
of “ Mr. Wegg ” himself. 

Although so agreeable to herself, she 
rightly judged that the prospect would lack 
attractions for the unromantic man of sixty, 
so she merely pleaded her longing to see 
Italy, and, as her father’s chief object on 
earth was to give her pleasure, it was not 
long before they started for the Mecca of 
her desires. 

Before Genoa was reached, Mollie’s chat- 
ter had, in spite of herself, enlightened Mr. 
Wilson considerably in regard to the visions 
which filled her head, and though some- 
what annoyed, he was much more amused, 
for he believed that there was a foundation 
of guod sense beneath ell the surface froth 
of Mollie’s nature, which he trusted to 
keep her from doing anything very silly, till 
time and experience should have done their 
work, and made the thoughtless child into a 
sensible woman. 

Now we will see what has become of 
Mollie, whom we left rapidly threading her 
way through the narrow stréets, first mak- 
img ore turn and then another, having no 
idea of where she was going, aud feeling a 
little embarrassed from the scrutinizing 
looks bestowed upon her by all she met. 
Though perfectly ignorant of the fact that 
young ladies do not walk alone through the 


streets in Italy, she was a little uncomforta- 


ble, but attributed the attention she seemed 
to excite to the fact of her being out in the 
rain. 

“Do ladies always stay cooped up in 
Italy because of the rain ?” she indignantly 
wondered to herself. “I almost wish I had 
stayed in<loors, But, oh! I ’m so glad I 
came. How perfectly lovely!” for she had 
come upon the Acqua Sola, a public prome- 


nade in Genoa, very pleasant even to the 
accustomed eye, and to hers, after the voy- 
age which had seemed so long. and her im- 
prisonment since, it looked like a glimpse 
of paradise, with its beautiful trees, flowers, 
and fountains, nieely kept walks, and hedges 
of glossy laurestina, white with blossoms. 
Almost from the time she left the hotel 
the rain had been coming down more yent- 
ly, for a little while had eeasec entirely, and 
now the sun shone suddenly forth, lighting 
up the fairest picture Moilie had ever looked 


upon. 

Pier first thought was, “ How I wish pa- 
pa were here with me,” and then she re- 
gretted her haste in leaving the hotel. “I 
ll go back as quickly as possible, and get 
my deserted parent to come out with me,” 
and, so thinking, turned at once to retrace 
her steps. 

She did not go far, however, before she 
paused in bewilderment. The strange, 
high buildings looked so nearly alike to her, 
the narrow streets which showed no differ- 
ence one from another, soon convinced her 
that she could not find the hotel; and the 
conviction stole over her that she was lust 
in a strange city, whose inhabitants could 
not understand if she asked for directions, 
How she wished that she had consented to 
travel in England. 

A valiant soul was, however, contained 1n 
Mollie’s little body, so, turning her thoughts 
from vain wishes to the necessity for action, 
she returned to the Acqua Sola while she 
could still find the way there, and, seating 
herself on one of the benches, already dried 
by the hot sun, tried to think of some plan 
for escaping her present situation, which 
was not rendered the nore encouraging by 
the discovery that she was really tired, and 
must, consequently, have strayed a much 
greater distance than she had realized. 

In another moment she was startled at 
being accosted by a youag man, foppishly 
dressed, who pianted himself directly ia 
front of her, and addressed her at consider- 
able length, although, as he spoke in Ital- 
ian, she could not understand the words, 
but was sure from the familiar manner, and 
accompanying smirk with which he regarded 
her, that their import was offensive. 

Frightened, and still more angry, she 
sprang to her feet, and instinctively looked 
around for help in her unpleasant situation. 
What was her fp to see the handsome 
countenance and tall, mauly figure of her 
opposit: at the fable d’hote! He seemed 
at that moment iike an old friend, and she 
flew toward him; but just at the point of 
forth her troubles she was 

y the reflection that perhaps an Italian 
count might not be familiar. with the Eng- 
lish tongue. 

“ But all foreigners understand French,” 
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thought Mollie, “ and I was one of the best 
French scholars at school.” 

So, in her best French, she inquired of 
the young man the direction in which the 
hotel was situated, adding that she had lost 
her way. 

He loobed pleased when she addressed 
him, but puzzled when she finished speak- 
ing, and, shaking his head, replied in a lan- 
guage of which she did not know a word. 

“Oh, dear!” was Mollie's despairing 
thought, “he does n’t speak French after 
all, and now what shall I do?” 

After an instant’s hesitation, seeing she 
did not understand him, he repeated the 
name of the hotel in an inquiring manner, 
and Mollie eagerly cried, — 

Out, oui, monsieur.” 

The count, as Mollie inwardly styled him, 
though at the same time thinking if deport- 
ment were any criterion of a man’s rank he 
should certainly be a prince, bowed, and, 
appearing very happy to be of service, 
started off, with Mollie beside him, to a car- 
riage stand only a short distance away, and, 
yiving the name of the hotel to tke driver, 
Mollie was handed into the carriage, and, 
seating himself beside her, off they drove 
in silence. 

“ How stupid of me,” groaned Mollie to 
herself. “Any other girl would have 
noticed that line of carriages, and known 
she could take one to the hotel. I can’t 
even explain matters to this rescuer of a 
damsels, nor express gratitude for his kind- 
ness, just for want of a little knowledge of 
Italian ; and what a funny situation. We 
might both of us as well be deaf and dumb.” 

Mollie’s mouth began to twitch at the ab- 
surdity of her pusition, and she was trying 
hard to restrain herself from a burst of 
laughter, when they stopped. before the ho- 
tel. 

As she descended from the carriage 
Mollie repeated every French word she 
could remember expressive of gratitude, and 
the young man showed by his face, as he 
lifted his hat, and bowed low before her, 
that, whether he knew what words she 
spoke or not, he understood what she wish- 
ed to express. 

As she ran lightly up the many stairs to 
her room, she was thinking, — 

He certainly goes beyond any hero I ever 
read of, but what can he think of me? 
Who ever heard of a heroine in a water- 
proof? and getting lost in a city, too! I 
suppose he thinks my proper place is in an 
asylum for idiots, and I can’t dispute his 

zing right. All the same though, this has 
been better than staying in my room, and 
flattening my nose agains: the window.” 

As these brilliant reflections passed 
through her mind, she reached the door of 
her father’s room, which was next her own, 


and opening it, passed in like a whirlwind, 
exclaiming, — 

“O papa, such an adventure as I have 
had ; and if it had n’t been for that Italian 
count goodness knows what I should have 
done, or what would have become of me.” 

“Mollie Wilson, what are you talkin 
about?” demanded her father, who had fall- 
en fast asleep in his chair over his papers, 
and only been awakened by the abrupt en- 
trance of his daughter. “Are you crazy? 
Have you been out alone in this rain?” 
Here he suddenly became aware that the 
sun was shining brilliantly. “Any way, 
rain or shine, you ought to have more 
sense than to go outalone. I wonder you 
did n’t get lost, or” — 

“© father, that ’s just what I did do,” in- 
terrupted Mollie, too anxious that her sto 
should be heard to allow her father to finis 
what he had to say. 

And forthwith she proceeded to dilate 
upon what had happened, making the most 
of her hero, as the little goose called him to 
herself when it was n’t as “the count” that 
she thought of him. 

Mr. Wilson listened in speechless* horror, 
his hair nearly standing on end, till she had 
og when he addressed her emphati- 
cally. 

“ Look here, young woman, another such 
idiotic proceeding as this, and we take the 
next steamer for home; that is decided. 
You have n’t sense enough in that sill 
head of yours to understand what a ris 
you have run, and I am more obliged to 
this young man for bringing you safely 
back than I can say. Wish he had been an 
American though, for I don’t much like 
feeling under obligations to these foreign- 
ers; and I’m sure I don’t know anything 
about counts. How did you know he was a 
count? did he tell you so? Now I must 
find the man who speaks English here to 
go with me, and thank the Italian for taking 
care of a poor, miserable little girl who has 
n’t brains enough to enable her to take care 
of herself.” 

Ignoring the uncomplimentery character 
of her father’s remarks, Mollie, clapping 
her hands, cried, — 

“O papa, that is so nice; and you will 
bring him here so I can thank him too, 
won't you?” 

A look of considerable disgust, and a 
grim response that he “could thank the fel- 
low enough for the whole family,” was all 
the satisfaction Mollie received as her fa- 
ther left the room. 

Finding the fortier of the hotel, whose 
business it seems to be to speak every 
known language, and furnish information 
upon all subjects, Mr. Wilson was speedily 
conducted by him to the door of the young 
man he sought, which was opened to them 
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by Mollie’s count, who, in excellent English, 
invited them to enter 

“Do you speak English?” asked Mr. 
Wilson in great surprise. 

“Certainly; why should n’t I?” inquired 
the young man. 

“Why, — why, because you 're an Italian 
count,” said the old gentleman in some con- 
fusion, for he began to think there must be 
a “screw loose somewhere.” 

“ A what?” exclaimed the other, with an 
irrepressible burst of laughter. “You do 
me much honor. I’m no more an Italian 
count than I ’m Queen of England. I am 
an American, was born and bred in New 
York, have lived there all my days, and nev- 
er was in Italy till a month ago.’ 

The delight of Mr. Wilson at hearing 
these words was beyond expression. His 
first inclination hovered between a desire 
to execute an Indian war-dance and enfold 
his young countryman in a hearty embrace. 
Repressing, however, such undignified im- 

ulses, he contented himself with grasping 

is companion’s hand in so cordial a grip, 
that it almost brought water into the young 
man’s eyes. 

Finding his services were not required, 
the fortier left the room, and Mr. Wilson, 

feeling relieved from all restraint, proceeded 
to explain how his mistake had arisen, and 
thank the American most gratefully for bis 
kindness to Mollie. 

The young man was pleased to find in 
his caller the father of the pretty girl with 
whom he had recently taken so quiet a ride. 
He had recognized her in the Acqua Sola, 
having given her face as much attention at 
dinner as she had his, but his gaze not go- 
ing beyond, to her father, he was ignorant 
of Mr. Wilson’s identity till the explanation 
had been made, 

He was nota little amused, and, truth to 
tell, rather flattered, at being mistaken for 
av Italian nobleman. But when he thought 
of the morning’s misunderstanding, by 
which he and his countrywoman had been 
reduced to silence, he laughed till he was 
exhausted, and so did Mr Wilson. 

Not hearing Mollie speak at dinner, he 
had not known her nationality, though he 
had thought her an American, but when 
she addressed him in the Acqua Sola he 
had not known what language she used, 
though he rather prided himself on his 
knowledge of French, and, indeed, answer- 
ed her in that tongue, thinking, as she had 
done in regard to him, that she would un- 
derstand that, whatever part of Europe she 
might be from ; so both had spoken French, 
and not only had neither understood the 
other, but each was ignorant of what lan- 

age the other used. A volume could 

ardly express more in regard to the school 
French of this country. 


“My name is Edward Reed, and my fa- 
ther is John Reed, a dealer in hides and 
leather in New York, and I am in business 
with him,” said Mollie’s heroic count, tak- 
ing a card of the firm from his pocket, and 
handing it to Mr. Wilson. 

It so happened that the older man knew 
of Mr. John Reed as a thoroughly reliable, 
honorable business man, and soon the two 
were chatting like old acquaintances. 

Edward Reed had come parily on busi- 
ness, partly for pleasure, and nis first expe- 
rience in a foreign land had been so lonely 
a one that he was filled with joy to orce 
more hear his native langnage, and use his 
tongue, which he felt was growing stiff from 
disuse, 

After they had taiked for some time, Mr. 
Wilson — who was as fond of a joke as any 
boy — proposed to Mr. Reed that they 
should still allow Moliie to believe that he 
was all her fancy painted him, —a real, live 
Italian count. 

For more reasons than one the idea was 
distasteful to Edward, but, as he had taken 
a strong fancy to pretty Mollie, and wished 
to make her acquaintance, he felt that to of- 
fend her father was not the way to hope for 
it. Then, too, Mr. Wilson told him that he 
really wished to teach his daughter a lesson, 
which he was sure would be of real benefit 
to her, explaining that she regarded Ameri- 
can young men as of no account, her head 
being filled to such an extent with Italian 
nobles, tiil at last Edward, who was ever 
inch an American, became rather piqued, 
and felt quite willing to take a share in 
Mollie’s education. 

When at length Mr. Wilson made his ap- 
pearance in his daughter’s room, where she 
was sitting in a state of desperate impa- 
tience, she began, — 

“QO father, I thought you were never 
coming. Did you get lost ?” 

“No; 1 did n’t dare to hope that any 
Italian countess would pick me up, and 
bring me home, such luck is n’t likely to be 
visited upon two members of the same fam- 
ily in one day, so I wisely stopped in-doors.” 

“Then ‘where ’ast a been so long, and 
me liggin ’ere alone?’ It seems a whole 
day since you went,” she complained. 

“My dear,” he returned blandly, “that 
Italian count [proved so fascinating that I 
have only just left him. You know it takes 
longer to talk through an interpreter.” 

“On! if you ’ve been with him all this 
time— But what is his name? what did 
he say? anything of the ‘sole daughter of 
your house and heart’? Is n’t he hand- 
some? Do tell me all about it.” 

“Are you quite sure you ’ve done? If 
any other questions occur to you I hope 
you won’t hesitate to ask them at once, but, 
while you take breath, 1 ’ll try to answer a 
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few you ‘ve already put. His name is— 
oh, yes,—count— ahem! how do you 
think Count Ma talini sounds?” 

Mr. Wilson had forgotten to supply a 
name for his novleman, and the one he had 
uttered coming to his mind, he had seized 
it as an inspiration, not remembering where 
he had heard it before. 

Mollie waited for no more answers to her 
questions, but triumphantly exclaimed, — 

“Then he is a count! O my prophetic 
soul! But Mantalini! Do you mean actu- 
ally his name is Mantalini? Why,! can 
only think cf ‘its own popolorum tibby,’ and 
‘damp, mcist, unpleasant bodies,’ whenever 
I hear Count Mantalini.” 

So busy was she with the ideas her words 
called up, that she did not nvutice her father, 
who had thus time to recover from the con- 
fusion into which he had fora moment been 
thrown, upon the discovery that his “ happy 
thought” had led him into troubled waters. 
Mollie did not seem to suspect anything 
wrong, however, and dinner being just then 
announced he started up with alacrity. 

Upon reaching the dining-room they 
found awaiting them at the door the young 
man, whom Mr. Wilson introduced as 
Count Mantalini. 

Mollie smiled, blushed, and looked very 
charming to Edward, who thought it hard 
that he could only bow, and murmur a few 
words intended for Italian, instead of 
straightway beginning a conversation in 
their own language. 

When they returned to their own rooms, 
Mr. Wilson told Mollie that he and Count 
Mantalini had plazned an excursion into 
the country on the morrow, and they were 
to start at an early hour, taking with them 
Mollie and an interpreter. 

The next morning was one of Italy’s fair- 
est. The rain had laid the dust, and a 
light breeze tempered the heat of the sun. 
Mollie was in her highest spirits, but Ed- 
ward felt that fate was unkind to him, and 
muttered under his breath, — 

“Confocnd it! I’ve got to be precious 
careful to remember that I ’m not supposed 
to speak a word of Erglish. A ghastly 
kind of funfit will be to keep my tongue be- 
tween my teeth all day.” 

Mollie, too, soon found the situation 
might be improved, could she talk freely 
with the handsome stranger opposite her, 
and she thought, — 

“ I never knew before how perfectly vapid 
My conversation sounds, but now that 
everything I say to the count has to under- 

translation, | have a realizing sense of 
t. What an idiot he must think me.” 

And her remarks to him were few, though 
silence was impossible to her, and she con- 
stantly broke into exclamations of rapture 
as they roiled along over the hard, smooth 


roads, through what seemed a vast garden, 
every foot of land carefully cultivated, flow- 
ers everywhere, and handsome villas such 
as she had never beheld. But gradually 
the scene changed as the road led farther 
away from the city and into the mountains, 
whither they were bound. 

Edward had been forced into almost com- 
plete silence by the awkward position in 
which he was placed. They had taken the 
portier with them to serve as interpreter, 
and he had private instructions to put into 
English any gibberish Edward might utter, 
but doubts as tu the man’s abilily to think 
for him was one reason for silence, and an- 
other was the difficulty with which he kept 
from laughing at the sounds which issued 
from his lips every time he opened them, 
and, beside, he was sure Mollie’s suspicions 
would be aroused should he speak much. 

He dared not try a conversation in French 
after his experience of the day before, and 
that trial kept Mollie from any attempt in 
the same direction, for her father had to'd 
her that it was French in which the count 
had spoken to her, and had rallied her 
without mercy upon heer proficiency in that 
language. 

Doubts gathered fast iu Mollie’s mind as 
to whether she would not gladly exchange 
the honor of driving out with a real noble- 
man, for the pleasure of having some one 
with whom she could share her ideas about 
all the things so new and strange to her, 
and she concluded that, though hér present 
position would “sound better to tell the 
girls,” there would be much more enjoy- 
ment in the society of a countryman of her 
own. 

The only one of the party who thorough- 
ly enjoyed ,the situation was Mr. Wilson, 
who kept up a brisk conversation with the 


portier, occasionally saying to Mollie in a 


tone of fatherly solicitude, — 

“Don’t you feel well, my dear? I never 
knew you so quiet before,” or he would say 
to the young man in front of her, “I rezret 
so much, Couut Mantalini, that you don’t 
speak English,” which the fortzer would 
gravely translate into Italian, and Edward 
receive with a sickly smile, and inward vows 
of vengeance. 

After several hours they came to the 
spot where they were to leave the carriage, 
and enter the forest. 

Mollie forget all her grievance when she 
felt her feet press the soft turf, and saw all 
around her a carpet of flowers, many famil- 
iar as inmates of her garden at home, others 
strange, but full of beauty and interest. 

Of course she began at once to fill her 
hands, and strayed away from the others, 
who were not at the moment observing her, 
Mr. Wilson having got into a discussion 
with the Jortier, and Edward, much inter- 
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ested in what they were saying, was listen- 
ing with an intentness which spoke voiumes 
in favor of his desire to understand Eng- 
lish, Mollie thought, 

On she went, at each step seeing new 
wonders, and new charms. She was in 
ecstasies, and Itallan counts were forgot- 
ten. She thought only of the beauty by 
which she was surrounded, certainly not of 
the distance she was putting between her- 
self and those she had left, till seeing a 
huge rock a little way ahead she went to- 
ward it, meaning to mount it for the view, 
then, sudaenly recalling those in whose 
company she had come hither, she turned 
for a moment, expecting to see them close 
behind her, so little had she realized how 
far she had come. 

Beholding no trace of living creature, the 
thought struck her that she might have 
wandered considerably, but she was oaly 
a trifle disturbed, saying to herself, — 

“T can’t have come ‘far, and of course 
they ‘ll be here in a moment; quite soon 
enough for my pleasure indeed, for that 
count is a bore. Why did n’t he learn 
English? I supposed noblemen took natu- 
rally to languages, as ducks to water, and 
spoke them all. But I must climb that 


hoping to perceive my paternal, for I can’t 
have that young man think I ’m always get- 
ting lost.” 

f she had known that, instead of coming 
after her, the rest of the party had started 
in an entirely different direction, thinking 
they were following in her footsteps, she 
might have felt less at herease. As it was, 
she carelessly approached the rock, but 
what was her horror, when at its very foot, 
to perceive stretched in the sun hke a huge 
lizard, the most repulsive-looking man she 
had ever seen, He was remarkably large 
and brawny for an Italian, his hair and 
beard, long and unkempt, were purplish in 
their blackness, his face was dirty, and his 
whole appearance unutterably loathsome. 
He was asleep, and she longed to turn and 
run, but stood rooted to the spot, spell- 
bound with terror, and staring at the terrible 
object before her. 

er gaze seemed to disturb his slumber, 
for he stirred uneasity, then suddenly oper- 
ed his eyes full upon the terrified gir 
With a savage oath, which certainly 
failed to reeassure Mollie, — for, though the 
words were unintelligib'e, the tone and man- 
ner were plain enougb,—he attempted to 
seize hold of. her, but by this time she had 
in some measure recovered herself, and, 
turning, she fled, screaming as she went, 
He sprang after her, and it was evident 
to the poor girl that he must soon overtake 
her, his great strength making him gain on 
her, though she ran with the fleetness of 


desperation, and speedily she felt him grasp 
her dress. 

At that moment, while one hand held her 
skirts, and the other was put forth to seize 
her arm, she heard a rushing through the 
trees, and saw the form of the man she had 
lately stigmatized in her own mind as a bore 
leap upon her, persecuter, with strong lan- 
guage, which certainly sounded like ver 
plain Engijsh, had Mollie been in a condi- 
tion to notice, which she was not, for, as 
soon as she beheld her deliverer, her little 
remaining strength left her, and she sank 
to the ground, conscious, but incapable of 
motion, and almost of observation. 

Probably if our friend Edward had been 
the Italian noble Mollie believed him, he 
would have fared badly at the hands of the 
man he had so valiantly rushed upon, but 
Edward Reed belonged to the type of a 
muscular Christian rather than that of an 
effeminate lordling, and was, in his strong 
manhood, an antagonist few could have 
withstood, the wretch with whom he now 
had to deal fortunately not being one of 
those few. 

After throwing the villain to the ground, 
and administering a severe thrashing, Ed- 


‘ward turned from him to Mollie, while the 
rock, and try to ‘view the landscape o’er,’ | 


fellow made his escape into the wood. 

Falling upon his knees by Mollie’s side, 
Edward impetuously exclaimed, — 

“ Has that wretch kiiled you with fright ? 
Darling, do open your eyes, and let me 
know you are not dead!” her white face 
and closed eyes alarming him into the be- 
lief that she had ceased to breathe. 

He had no reason to compiain of any 
tardiness on her part in complyirg with his 
request, for her eyes flew open as suddenly 
as though they worked by springs, and she 
stared up at him in bewildered amazement, 
thinking that she must surely have taken 
leave of her senses. 

She could not speak in her astonishmeat, 
and the young man wenton. 

“You do live! I thougnt you were dead, 
and I wanted to die too, upon my life J did, 
and would have thanked that wretch to 
come back and finish my existence, but you 
are alive, and Iam so happy. Do you hate 
me though for jetting you stray off alone, 
and get so frightened ?’ 

Her answer to this flood of eloquence was 
irrelevant, and not at all what a heroine’s 
should be under the circumstances. 

“Good gracious!” burst with the ut- 
most vehemence if not elegance from Mol- 
lie’s lips, “am I crazy, or are you? I 
thought you could n’t say a word of English, 
and you speak it as well as 1 do, What 
does it mean?” 

The ardent youth felt as though a bucket 
of cold water had been dashed over him. In 
his excitement he had forgotten his assumed 
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character, and he almost gasped for breath 
when he realized what was before him in 
the way of confession, but resolved to 
plunge boldly in, being really glad that he 
could throw off the disguise which had 
been a heavy burden upon his spirits, aad 
appear in his true colors. 

“ Mollie, — that is, | beg your pardon, I 
mean Miss Wilson,”— he began, “ what 
should you say if 1 were to tell you that I 
am not an Italian count, not an Italian at 
al; that 1am an American, a— yes, I will 
tell you the whole truth—an unromantic 
dealer in hides and leather?” 

“T should say that’ I was jolly glad of it,” 
replied Mollie with energy. “I have been 
an idiot I know, but I believe that a glim- 
mer of sense has come at last, and I hate 
the very idea of Italian counts, and believe 
no one but an American could have saved 
that wretch from murdering me, as you did. 
But,” — with a sudden transition of tone, — 
“ali the same, I don’t think it was kind of 
you to make fun of me, and show that you 
thought me a credulous goose, by pretend- 
ing to be an Italian count.” 

“ Mollie dearest,” said Edward desper- 
ately, “don’t blame me for that. It was 
truly not my idea, but your father’s, and | 
only consented because I was afraid I 
could never meet you if I did n’t, and al- 
ready I felt as though my happiness depend- 
ed upon my knowing you; but now I shall 
wish I had never seen you unless you will 
say that you like me a little, for I do love 
you so dearly, Mollie. I am sure life does 
n’t seem worth living without vou. Won’t 
you promise to care for me a little ?” 

“TI suppose I ought to tell you how im- 
proper it is for you to talk so to me, but 1 
m afraid I never do as I ought, and you’ve 
saved my life, and” — in a faint voice —* I 
like you very much.” 

As the enraptured lover was about to 
clasp ber in his arms, a shout was heard, 
and Mr. Wilson made his appearance, his 
face streaming with perspiration, and wear- 
ing an anxious expression, which was re 
placed HA of mingled joy and wrath, 
when he beheld the two young people seat- 
ed comfortably at the foot of a tree, seem- 
ing oblivious to the existence of others. 

At first he was inclined to be resentful, 
thinking of the anxiety he had suffered, but, 
when all was explained, gratitude toward 
Edward seemed to swallow up all other 
feelings. 

“I don’t know, my boy,” said he, * that I 
ever can tell you how thankful I feel, and I 
certainly can never hope to repay the obli- 
gation | owe to yuu, but if ever there is any- 
thing in this world I can do for you just tell 


me, and if I don’t do it it’s because I ’m 
mistaken in old Jack Wilson, that ’s all 1 ’ve 
got to say.” 

“1 think it’s taking an unfair advantage 
of you, Mr. Wilson,” replied. Edward, 
“when I don’t feel that I ’ve done anything 
which any other man might not have done 
as well, but the truth is that there is some- 
thing I desire greatly, and if you will grant 
me the favor | wish, I shall all my lite be 
under the deepest obligations to you.” 

“Say on, ‘Tell me what it is,” exciaimed 
the elder gentleman excitedly. “ By George! 
I‘m glad enough that there ’s something I 
can do for you. What is it?’ 

“]T want to marry your daughter,” said 
Edward, in as bold atone as he could as- 
sume, though feeing far from confident as 
to how such a sudden proposal would strike 
the father of the girl he wished to make his 
own. 

It seemed to strike him witb considerable 
force at any rate, for he nearly feel from 
the rock on which he was seated, and stared 
for an instant or so in speechless amaze- 
ment at Mollie and Edward, till at length, 
finding his voice, he asked faintly, — 

“Is n’t this a trifle sudden?” 

He was assured emphatically by Edward 
that it was not at all so, that he had been in 
love with Mollie ever since he had first 
seen her, —he spoke as though this was at 
least months ago, — felt that he knew her, 
should never care for any one else, and so 
forth. 

“TI still think this is sudden,” said Mr. 
Wilson, “ but I have no objection if you can 
both be sure you care enough for each other 
toiive together till death and not the judge 
shal! part you. I have an old-fashioned 
prejudice against divorces, and don’t want 
one in my family, so I insist on your get- 
ting better acquainted before there is any 
engagement, much less thought of marriage, 
but if everything turns out right I shall be 
most heartily glad to have you for a son. 
Now I think we must find the Jortier, and 
be getting down into the city, and if you 
ever catch me in this place again you may 
look out a straight-jacket for me.” 

They soon met the fortier, who testified 
much joy at seeing Mollie safe, for he had 
fallen in with a party of gens @’armes, who 
were searching for a desperate character, 
one of the convicts employed by govern- 
ment to work in the quarries, who had es- 
caped, and fled to the mountains, 

Our party now set out for Genoa, Mollie 
and Edward not talking much more than 
they had done in the morning, but the si 
lence was of a different kind, and glances 
took the place of words. 
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THE STARRY TRACK. 


BY HARRIET MABEL SPALDING. 


IGHT speaks to night with loving words, 
In language plain and bold, 

As stars sweep by like armored hosts, 

In giittering mail of gold. 
The Pleiades the eastern skies 

Gem with their fiery train, 
While bold King Cepheus keeps in state 

The splendor of his reign. 


With stalwart mien, Orion kneels, 
His hand uplifted high : 
A blazing planet nerves his arm, 
And girds his sinewy thigh. 
Bright Sirius glows with quenchless heat, — 
A far and radiant suh, — 
While red Arcturus treads apace 
His shining course begun, 


The burning stars together sing, 
Their Author’s words declare: 

With faultless swerve, each system trends 
To boundless fields of air. 
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Polaris leads the mighty van, — 
To right nor left he turns; 

The faithfal guide who falters not, af 
Whose lamp eternal burns. 


O God most wonderful! with awe 
Close to thy feet I come. 

I listen, but I cannot hear: 
I speak, — my lips are dumb. 

So great art Thou, empyreal worlds, 
A dizzy, whirling band, 

Within thy sight are but as dust, 
Sprinkled from out thine hand. 


O soul of mine! be steadfast, strong! 
Though clothed in earthly dress, 

Bright as the sun thy robe shall be, 
As stars thy righteousness, 

Thou too shalt thread this shining track 5 
Wonder, revere, adore ; 

Pass in thy flight these starry worlds, 
And far beyond them soar. 


BOTH SIDES OF A STORY. 


BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


HER STORY. 

I WAS agoverness when I first met him, 

and he was the new curate. I was not 
very happy, for I had charge of four tire- 
some girls just yetting into those most ob- 
jectionable ages eleven to sixteen; and I 
was only twenty myself. Sometimes I felt 
as if I could not cope with them; and I was 
obliged to be stern, prim, and old-maidish 
to try to keep up their respect. When the 
sun shone and the flowers bloomed, I longed 
to sing and dance in the fullness of youth 
and health ; for I was only a = after all. 

I dare say I ought to have liked teaching, 
but I did not. 1 hated it; and I was mis- 
erable. Those four girls tormented me; 
they were not lovable,and I yearned after 
the little ones in the nursery. My employ- 
ers were kind, I think; but a governess is 
rarely very happy; and I was young and 
lonely, an orphan, and alone in the world. 
I had no relatives, save an uncle in Austra- 


lia, who sometimes wrote to me, and occa- 
sionally sent me a five-pound note. 

Mr. Ponsonby was our rector, an old 
clergyman of the humdrum style, and the 
greater share of whose work fell to the 
hands of neophytes, who came and went in 
succession. We— that is, 1 and my eldest 
pupil Caroline —taught in the Sunday 
school, Mrs. Thomson liked ker girls to 
be useful; and, as Caroline was only six- 
teen, she wished me to help her to teach by 
taking part of her class. I was vexed at 
this, for did I not teach all the week? And 
yet I grew to like the work. The solemn- 
aced, innocent little rustics were a weekly 
relief, in their. very simplicity and awe- 
struck respect for “teacher,” from the airs 
and graces of the young ladies in the 
schoolroom. 

On the Sunday that I saw Mr. Clitheroe 
first I was teaching my small scholars, when 
the door opened, the rector came in, 
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He never minded me, and I continued try-}| What a glorious talk we had! He drew 


ing to impress some fact on the blue-eyed 
innocent who stood demurely before me, 
and who, as I firmly believed, was counting 
the bright buttons on my jacket instead of 
‘listening. Suddeniy I raised my eyes, and 
saw a strange face. It was quiet, grave, 
and intellectual. I stopped, and hesitated. 
The stranger, seeing that he had put me 
out, moved aside; and at that moment Mr. 
Ponsonby came up to him. 

“ ] must introduce the teachers to you,” 
he said. “Mr. Clitheroe, this is Miss Hodg- 
son, who has the first class.” 

A few words were interchanged, then they 
came to us. 

“ This is Miss Caroline Thomson of the 
Grange,’ said the rector, “ who is so kind 
as to help us; and this — this is-—hum — 

“ Morley,” I said quietly, to he im out 
of his difficulty. 

“Oh, yes, Miss Morley,” he said. 

A formal bow then followed, and they 
passed on. 

After this I saw Mr. Clitheroe very often. 
He became the greatest comfort to me, 
though he did not knowit. His sermons 
went to my heart. Gradually my life grew 
more tolerable to me. Poor, foolish little 
thing! I began to look forward to Sunday, 
to cherish his words and looks, to think, I 
am afraid, more of the preacher than of the 
message he delivered. In nearly a year 1! 
had spoken to him a dozen times; but I 
often fancied that his eyes rested kindly 
and inquiringly on me. Then came our 
schoo!l-treat; and, as Mr. Thomson was the 
squire, and gave the feast in his grounds, 
we had to meet a good deal over the-ar- 
rangements. I remember how carefully I 
dressed myself on that bright day. It was 
pniy a plain muslin gown that I wore, but, 
with a blue ribbon in my hair, and a nose- 
gay in my dress, I could see that I looked 
nice. The day went on; Mr. Clitheroe 
never came near me, never spoke to me. 
He had talked and laughed, played with the 
children, joined in the games, and helped 
with the refreshments; but he took no heed 
of me, who was doing all this also. My 
hopes—though what I had hoped I knew 
not —drooped, and I thought it was going 
to be a blank day. Mr. Clitheroe took not 
the slightest notice of me; and after tea I 
felt too lonely to play. The children, forti- 
fied by tea, were no longer shy and in need 
of help; and I wandered away into the 
park. I felt sad, and the tears came into 
my eyes. He might have spoken a word to 
me, I thought. 

Presently a tall figure appeared beside 
me, and a voice that thrilled me said, — 

“Tired, Miss Morley? You have worked 
too hard.” 


all my simple story out of me, and I told 
him all my “disagreeables” and troubles. 
He was so kind; he cheered me, he made 
me look on the sunny side, and he spoke of 
himself also. In fact, as we sat there chat- 
ting I forgot that I was a governess, forgot 
that I was on earth; till some one called 
him away, and I did not speak to him again 
that day. ° 

I came back to mundane things sharply 
enough when stupid little Caroline came 
simpering up, and began to tease me about 
him, notwithstanding my sharp rebuke. 

I saw more of Mr. Clitheroe after that, 
and he and I always seemed —at least, I 
fancied so —to have a kind of tacit sympa- 
thy between us. I could no longer conceal 
the secret from myself that I loved him, but 
scarce dared to hope that my love was re- 
turned. One day a letter was brought to 
me in a strange and yet strangely familiar 
hand, bearing only our village postmark. 
My heart throbbed, my color came and 
went, the more so as | caught Caroline’s 
eyes fixed on me with an expression of 
amusement. I felt that I was betraying 
myself, and, with a mighty effort, I laia the 
letter face downward upon the table. 

“Go on, Caroline,” I*said; “don’t stop 
like that.” 

And Schiller was resumed, though it was 
as much ,as I could do to translate him de- 
cently, 

The first moment I had I opened the let- 
ter, and read, — ; 


“Dear Miss Morley,— Pardon me if I 
seem abrupt, but I love you, I adore you. 
You are beautiful as an angel, you are love- 
ly asarose. I only live for you. I cannot 
exist any longer without you. I love you 
as my own life. Give me hope. Say‘ Yes,’ 
— that you feel some interest in me, — that 
I may fly to your feet, and there pour out 
my devotion. Dearest Miss Morley, write 
to me, answer me; tell me that you will be 
my bride. In longing suspense, 

“ Yours forever, 
“ARTHUR CLITHEROE,” 


I dropped the letter into my lap, and buried 
my face in my hands. He loved me, he 
wanted me to be his. O bliss unspeaka- 
ble! O joy undeserved! Was it a dream? 
No; there lay that precious letter. Again 
and again I read and re-read it, — my frst 
love-letter. 

I was a little disappointed in the letter, 
for all that; it was too wild, too sentimen- 
tal. I fancied he would have written more 
soberly, more thoughtfully. I wished that 
he had spoken instead of written. It was 
so formal to have to answer him. His pro~ 
posal was not quite so nice as some I had 
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read of. And yet should I queer) with my 
bliss, come how it might? Oh, no, | 

It was with a heart full to overflowing 
that I answered him. I did so at once, for 


my pupils and I were going out, and I had k 


a chance of posting it; moreover, I felt that 
I could never send it to him by hand. So, 
without waiting to think, lest I should lose 
my courage. I wrote my answer. It was 
not an easy task. 


“ Dear Mr. Clitheroe, —1 cannot tell you 
how your letter surprised me. I feel so 
flattered, so grateful to you tor loving me. 
It seems incredible that iy should ask me 
to be your wife. I feel I can only answer 
the truth, and that is that I love you, and 
have loved you for a long time. 

“ Yours, MARION MORLEY.” 


This did not seem at all the kind of note 
to send, so I wrote another, and another, 
all worse, until, in desperation, I sealed and 
directed the first. I did not allow myself to 
think further till I saw it safe in the post- 
office, and then, for very shame, I would 
have gone in and asked forit back. I felt 
1 had taken a plunge into unknown waters. 
My thoughts were in a state of chaos. I 
was joyful, trembling, and excited. 

I a my four girls thought me very ab- 
sent that afternoon. As we went out, Car- 
oline and Amy, the two eldest, begged me 
to go a different way from that 1 bad 
chosen ; but I said I must post a letter. 

“Let me run with it to the post, Miss 
Morley,” said Caroline. “It will take me 
only a minute from the turnpike, and then 
we can still go by the high-road.” 

“No, I must post it myself, dear,” I re- 
plied, hugging my letter tight. . 

They pressed me to let them take it, 
those tiresome girls; and, like a silly little 
thing, I turned as red as a peony, whereup- 
on Carrie said, — : 

“You look so red, Miss Morley! Per- 
haps it is a love-letter. I do believe it is,” 
she cried, as I stupidly got more and more 
crimson. 

“You must not be so forward ; it is very 
vulgar to talk about love letters,” I answer- 
ed, according te my rule. 

“Ts it vul to be in love then, Miss 
Morley?” she asked. “I never knew that. 
Do you hear, Amy? It’s vulgar to be in 
love.” 

“Well, not exactly vulgar, of course, 
Carrie,” I extenuated ; but it’s better that 
young girls like you and Amy should not 
talk of such things yet.” 

“ Miss Morley, I ’ve often heard papa say 
that he was in love with mamma when he 
was ty a boy,” said Amy. “Was he 

ar 

'“O8£ course not, Amy,” I replied, “ be- 


cause — because he married your mamma, 
and it was a suitable match in every way.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Caroline. “ But, sup- 
posing — supposing — just for instarfce you 

now — that you were in love with Mr. 
Clitheroe; that would be vulgar, would it 
not ?” 

“ How often have I told you, Carrie, that 
it is very rude and vulgar to make personal 
remarks,” I said. “ We'll drop the subject, 
if you please.” 

I spoke with as much angry dignity as m 
confusion would admit. Tiresome, forwar 
children, I do believe their sharp eyes had 
somehow seen the address on my letter. 
However, it was posted ; and the rest of 
the day and night passed in a sort of 
trance. My uppermost feeling was wonder 
as to what would come next. 

I had to endure tormenting suspense all 
the next day. The post was my first trial. 
I longed to, yet dared not, look at the let- 
ters, and almost felt relieved that there was 
not one for me. Then every ring at the 
bell set my heart —s At last, in the 
afternoon, when I was speaking to Mrs. 
Thomson in the garden, Mr. Clitheroe went 
past in the road. He only bowed, but she 
beckoned to him to come in. He did so; 
and I grew red and pale, and the hand I 
held out to him trembled. He looked con- 
scious too; I saw that befure I slipped 
away. Would he tell Mrs. Thomson? and 
would she send for me? But no summons 
came; and night closed upon my wonder 
and excitement. 

The next day brought my suspense to an 
end. It was Wednesday, our half-holiday. 
The girls had gone out with their mother, 
and I was free for a few hours. I took my 
book out into the garden, but I could not 
read. The click of the gate startled me. I 
leaned forward to see who it was, and be- 
held Mr. Clitheroe. Oh, how my heart 
beat, and how I trembled as he approached. 

“How do you do, Miss Morley?” he 
said. “Iam glad to be able to speak to 
you alone, for I have something to say and 
to explain.” 

I stole a glance at his face. He looked 
flushed and agitated. He sat down, and 
there was a minute of silence, which grew 
almost insupportable to me. Why did he 
not speak or take my hand? Qh, I could 
have sunk at his feet, and hidden my blush- 
ing face! 

“Miss Morley,” he continued, “I re- 
ceived a letter from you yesterday.” 

“ Yes, yes,” I said hurriedly. “It was a 
stupid letter, I know; but you surprised 
me so. I never dared believe you could 
love me,” I stammered, and aid my glowing 
face in my hands. 

“ When did you get the letter you answer- 
ed?” he asked gently. 
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“The day before yesterday,” I answered ; 
and in my nervousness I drew it from my 
pocket. 

He put out his hand and took it. He 
read it through, and then he took my hand, 

“Miss Morley,” he said, gravely and 
kindly, “ believe me, you cannot know how 
highly I respect and esteem you, and how 
Cifficult I find it to tell you that I never 
wrote that letter at all.” 

“ Never wrote it?” I echoed, stupefied. 

“No,” he replied; “there is some mis- 
take here, some cruel jest. I never penned 
it; it is not my writing, though a close imi- 
tation. Had I meant so to address you, I 
trust I should have treated so high and 
holy a theme in a more dignified manner. | 
could not write to you like that, Miss Mor. 
ley.” 

XY thought, I feit,” I muttered. “ But 
you never wrote it? You did not, you do 
not” — 

And then the real nature of my miserable 
situation flashed upon me. It was all a 
mistake ; he did not love me. 

“1 do not love you, Miss Morley, as that 
letter says,” he continued. “ Forgive me; 
but 1 feel it best and wisest to be frank 
with you. I have never yet dreamt of mar- 
riage. I have no present means, and have 
been too busy with my profession to think 
as yet of any love. 1 bitterly deplore that 
some — I fear wilful — mistake has exposed 
you to this unpleasantness.” 

1 hstened as in a dream; my head was 
buried in my hands, and my heart was faint. 
Oh, the shame, the humiliation, the misery 
of having let him so openly see my love, 
which now came back to me rejected! I 
longed to fly, to escape from my intolerable 
position. He had tried to take my hand, 
but I had waved him off. 

“Go away, go away,” was all I could 


v. 

T heard his step die away, and then my 
tears came. For a long time! sat on thus, 
crushed and stunned by this cruel blow. 
At last I rose to goin. The blissful hours 
of freedom were drawing to a close, and in- 
stinct taught me to hide J wound from 
others. I was startled to behold Mr. Clith- 
eroe still in the garden, apparently examin- 
ing some plants, He heard me move, and 
hurried up to me before I could escape. 

“T cannot let you go like this, Miss Mor- 
ley,” he said. “ Will you forgive me for 
being the innocent cause of this cruel an- 
noyance?” 

“Oh, yes,” I muttered. “But I am so 
ashamed — my letter” — 

“Miss Morley,” he said, “I respect you 
more than ever. Your letter and your 
words shall be forgotten by me; they shall 
be as though they had not been. Trust me. 
I have forgotten already all that you would 


have me forget. I must hope to merit your 
good opinion of me by my discretion; and 
I shall only try to find out who could have 
so insulted you. Have you any suspicion ?” 

“No,” I replied; “I have not thought 
about it. Please don’t try to find out 
Pizase let it alone, and let me go in now.” 

He raised his hat, and said “ Goord-by.” 
I was alone, — more alone than ever. My 
bright castles were shattered ; and the letter 
that had been a mocking phantom to me — 
he had never written it. 


HIS STORY. 


I HAVE been in at the death of manya 
fox, shot many an innocent bird and 
beast as a young man, and have said man 
cruel words in my time, but I never felt 
such a barbarian before that day. And yet 
it was not my fault. I was obliged to do it. 
Truth and honor demanded it. 

Poor little Marion Morley! I had often 
noticed her sad face, and longed to be of 
use to her, and had even tried to make her 
think I would befriend her if she needed it. 
I had often preached at her the hard lesson, 
in whatsoever state she was, therewith to be 
content. But I had never dreamed of love, 
I had never tried to win her affection. As 
I told her, marriage lay very far in the dim 
future with me, as far, in fact, as the living 
that I hoped would ultimately fall to my lot. 
It never crossed my wildest fancy that she 
would have taken more than a friendly in- 
terest in me; therefore my utter astonish- 
ment can be imagined when I received her 
poor little innocent letter promising to be 
the wife I had not desired. How hard it 
was to tell her that I had never penned the 
letter she had received. 

I returned home humbled and grieved, — 
grieved to have wounded her sensitive feel- 
ings, grieved that she should have given her 
luve unsought. I prayed that night that 
she might forget me. I felt very guilty; 
and yet | could find nothing of which to ac- 
cuse myself. My chief feeling, however, was 
indignation against the person, whoever he 
or she might be, whose wicked jest had 
caused all this. I had my suspicions. 
oline Thomson was never a favorite of mine. 
I thought her a forward, sly girl, precocious 
and assuming; andI1 imagined her quite 
capable of playing such a trick. 

One day | met Miss Thomson walking in 
the village, and joined her. Purposely I 
led the conversation round to practical 


jokes. 


“I do not know anything more cowardly 
than to play a practical joke,” I said, “on a 
person whom circumstances place to a cer- 
tain extent in ene’s power. A practical joke 
of any magnitude is insulting, cruel, stupid, 
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and a disgrace to one person only, — the 
perpetrator. 

The girl’s face got very red, and she tit- 
tered nervously. 

“ Have you ever played such a joke?” I 
went on. “I am pretty sure you have, and 
on Miss Morley; have you not?” I de- 
manded sternly. 

“ What do you mean?” she stammered. 

“Please answer me stiaightforwardly, 
Miss Thomson,” I said, “or I must, as your 
clergyman, apply to your mother. You will 
know what I mean if your conscience ac- 
cuses you. Did you not lately play a prac- 
tical joke on Miss Morley?” 

The girl burst into tears, and gradually 
told me all, — how she and Amy had written 
the letter in fun, and never meant any harm, 
how, when she imagined Miss Morley had 
answered it, she was frightened to confess, 
how she was very sorry, and so on. 

“You have done an unmaidenly, cruel 
action,” I said; “an action which, but for 
Miss Morley’s good sense and ladylike 
mind, might have caused great mischief. I 
hope this will be a lesson to you, and that 
in the future you will be more considerate 
for other’s feelings.” 

I now hoped that all trouble rising from 
the unfortunate letter would be ended; but 
it grieved me to see how Miss Morley 
drooped. She seemed almost afraid to look 
at me, though I strove hard to put her at 
her ease. 

Several months passed by, and I found 
myself taking more and more interest in 
her, though we rarely exchanged words 
now. One day I was much concerned to 
hear from Mrs. Thomson that she was 
leaving them. 

“ Miss Morley leaving!” I exclaimed. 
“You surprise me! Why is she going?” 

* I cannot discover,” said Mrs. Thomson, 
“She has no complaints to make. I have 
always been kind to her; but she says she 
must go; and she does seem to be falling 
into bad health here. It ’s a great pity; 
but I can’t persuade her to remain.” 

. I could not help feeling that I was driving 

her away. The thought caused me pain, 
and I began to wish that I had never told 
her I had not written that letter, but had ac- 
cepted the love which now I began to prize. 
One thing I determined; she must not 
jieave her situation. I could far easier find 
another curacy than she another home. If 
I went at once she would doubtless remain ; 
all I need do was to speak to her, and tell 
her, as if casually, that I was going. I 
watched for an opportunity. 

One afternoon I met her coming out of 
the church; she had been trying the organ. 
I hurried to join her at the gate. 

“How do you do, Miss Morley?” I said. 
“You have been practicing, I see.” 


“ Yes,” she replied. 

“It is a queer old organ, is it not?” I 
continued. “1 wish the parish could afford 
a new one.” 

“TI suppose they cannot,” she said. 
“ Good-by, Mr. Clitheroe.” 

“ Are you not going home?” I asked. 

“No,” she replied; “I must go round by 
the village.” 

“So must I; and we will go together,” I 
said. “I want to tell you that I am going 
away.” 

“ Going away?” she repeated, “Why?” 

“* To better myself,’ as the people say,” I 
replied smilingly. “I ’ve only just made 
the arrangement; in fact it was only this 
morning that I told Mr. Ponsonby; and I 
mean to leave in less than a month.” 

“ You will be missed here, Mr. Clitheroe,” 
she said. : 

“Do you think so?” I asked. “Ah,I 
fear very little. But itis pleasant to think 
one leaves a kindly memory behind. Wheu 
are you going?” 

“TI don’t quite know,” she replied. “ Mrs. 
phn geo urges me to stay, and not goat 
all. 

“T know she does,” I said; “and I hope 
you will.” 

“ Perhaps I may,” she replied ; “but my 
plans are not settled yet.” 

I-saw I was right. Poor child, she had 
no wish to go now I was leaving. 

We walked on for some time in silence. 
I could not part from her thus. At last I 
said suddenly, — 

“Miss Morley, I love you; I cannot tell 
you how mucn! When I had to deny writ- 
ing that letter I did not; but since then you 
have crept into my inmost soul. Have I 
any chance left?” 

“Mr. Clitheroe, I thank you,” she an- 
swered calmly; “but I must beg you to 
drop the subject.” 

“Why?” I exclaimed. 

“Why?” she repeated. “ Because 
are saying all this wage gee You think I 
have been unhappy, and you are sorry for 
me; but am not unhappy, and I won't be 
pitied!” 

“Indeed you wrong me,” I pleaded; but 
she was obdurate. 

{ saw her once more before I left, I was 
lunching at the Thomsons’. I had a rose- 
bud in my hand, and presented it to her. 

“Is it not a lovely bud?” I asked. 

“Yes; it is a beauty,” she said. 

_ “If you have not forgotten our conversa- 
tion the other day,” I pleaded, “ will you 
wear this rose as a sign to me that you re- 
lent, and will be mize.” 

.She hesitated, and turned very pale. I 
watched herclosely. She seemed in doubt. 
Could I have spoken to her again I fancy I 
could have won my case, but others came 
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into the room. She took up the bud, and 
laced it in a vase full of flowers, and then 
eft the apartment. 

I went away, and soon atter obtained an- 
other curacy. Sometimes I heard from the 
village. Marion Morley was still governess 
at the Thomsons’; and, as I did not lke 
to inquire after her in particular, 1 heard 
nothing of her in many months. 

The great event I had been hoping for so 
long arrived about a year after I left Stone- 
house. A small living was prescnted to 
me. 

“With every longed-for joy a thorn 
comes,” I thought, as I took up my bachelor 
evarters at Carstones. 

It was a nice place. As I knew that 
much of the pleasaniness of my life there 
depended upon the squire, I naturally felt a 
great curiosity to see him, the more so 
when I heard his name was Morley. I 
could not help wondering whether he was a 
relative of Marion. He was frem Austra- 
lia, report said, and had only lately settled 
here and bought the estate. He was a wid- 
ower, very rich, and had a niece, his heir- 
ess, living with him. 1 found him a frank, 
sensible, kindly man. Si 

“You and | are both strangers here,” he 
said, when we met for the first time; “ we 
must pull together. As a beginning, sup- 
pose you come and dine with us. My niece 
and I will be delighted.” 

“Thank you,” I said; “you are very 
kind.” 

“ Not at all,” he said. “Say tomorrow at 
six. No ceremony ; just ourselves.” 

The morrow came, and I went up to the 
Hall. As I entered the drawing-room, I 
was still wondering whether these Morleys 
were relatives of Marion, when, behold, she 
herself stood before me! My astonishment 
and delight nearly deprived me of speech. 

“Did you not know I was here, Mr. 
Clitheroe?” she said. “Directly my good 
uncle came home, he sent for me, and adopt- 
ed me as his own child.” 

“1 congratulate you most sincerely,” I 
said. 

“] was so surprised when I heard that 
the new vicar was Mr. Clitheroe,” she 
added. 

Then Mr. Morley entered. 

“ Ah, Mr. Clitheroe, how do you do?” he 
said. “I see you and Marion need no in- 
troduction. I remembei now; she said she 
had seen you or heard of you somewhere.” 

Yes, indeed! 1 felt almost 
sorry to see her. Marion Morley the gov- 
erness 1 would have loved on and on; Miss 
Morley of the Hall, an heiress, was very far 
above the reach of a poor rector. I could 
not help feeling that this leap had taken her 
away from me altogether; and, though I 
loved her no less, 1 dared not renew my 


suit. But at last, as time went on, I could 
bear it no longer, and determined on a last 
appeal. As I feared she would not hear me 
out, I determined to write to her; and, in 
order that there should be no mistake this 
time, I gave the note to her uncle. 

To this day I do not know how I spent 
the interval before I got the answer. At 
last it came. 


“Though disappointed in you once, I am 
willing tu try you again, and so I grant your 
request. Come and see me tomorrow morn- 
ing, that we may talk it over. 

“MARION MORLEY.” 


It was a most welcome, though short and 
odd note. I could scarcely see how she haa 
been disappointed in me. But the favora- 
ble answer was too delightful to be caviled 
at. In the morning I went over to the 
Hall, and Marion received me very calmly. 

“How do vou do, Mr. Clitheroe?” she 
said. “You have come about the tracts, -I 
presume? They have just arrived, so we 
cau divide them among the districts at 
once.” 

“ But, Miss Morley,” I said, “ first tell me 
in pity that you meant what on said yester- 
day in your note! You have relented? 
You love me?” 

She blushed, and seemed at loss to know 
my meaning. 

“ That little note gave me great joy,” I 
said. 

“ What little note ?” she asked. 

I gave it to her. 

She got very red, and then burst out 
laughing. 

“TI am indeed revenged,” she said. “I 
wrote this, but not to you.” 

“ Not to me?” I cried. 

“No,” she replied; “it was to Anne 
Channing, the girl who is pupil-teacher, and 

ot into that scrape about the needlework. 
f wrote to promise her that I would see if 
she could get back again. I also wrote a 
note to you about the tractsy and I must 
Lave put the letters into wrong covers.” 

“ But did not Mr. Morley deliver you a 
note from me yesterday?” I asked. “I 
gave it to him to make sure of no mistake.” 

“No; I aever received it,” she replied. 

“ May I tell you what was in it?” I 
asked, 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

I did so, and then asked, — 

“And now are you not sufficiently re- 
venged for the first mistake in our corres- 
pondence, Marion?” 

“ Quite,” was the reply. 

We spent the next two hours in delicious 
converse; and now we are spending our 
lives together, although we did make such a 
muddle of our love-letters, 
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BY MISS JOSEPHINE NELLIS, 


ORNING-GLORIES, blue, crimson, 
l and white, filled to the brim with 
golden September sunshine, clambered all 
around the windows. The garden below 
was filled with a profusion of gay, autumnal 
flowers. The morning breeze, sweet with 
the breath of mignonnette and heliotrope and 
the scent of late honeysuckle, stole past the 
trellised flowers, and stirred the wavy, 
blonde hair of a young gentleman who sat 
before a little desk Wusily writing. 

His hat and gloves were tossed on the 
table beside him, and his brow presently 
contracted with impatience, as a sharp, fret 
ful voice, in a neighboring room, ‘became 
audible. 

“Don’t say a word, Helena. I did n’t ex- 
pect your sister would go. Even a parish 
picnic is too festive an occasion for her. I 
declare, I believe old maids get more and 
more odd every week they live.” 

Silence followed, broken by a voice from 
the kitchen. 

“Miss Josie!” 

«“ I ll be back in a moment, mother,” said 
another voice, low and soft, the pronuncia- 
tion marked, or marred, as the reader pleases, 
by a slight lisp. 

“ Well, don’t be long. 
hair hang about my face so. Pshaw, no, 
Helena, you can’t fix it, and you ’ve your 
lace to put into your dress. You must look 
your prettiest today, child. Mr. Ran- 
dolph ” — 

“ Mother, mother,” a girl’s sprightly voice 
said warningly, “don’t talk so loud. Per- 
haps some of the gentlemen ” — 

“The boarders are always out before 
this time. Don’t be forever reminding me 
of the boarders; it ’s disgrace enough to 
have to take them. Who would ever have 
thought it? I, the daughter of Senator 
D——,, taking boarders in a country town; 
and your sister Josie actually teaching ; but 
she never had any pride or pretension of 
any sort. Josie,” — with an access of sharp- 
ness, —“what kept you so long in the 
kitchen? Do put up my hair; it makes me 
nervous.” 

“© Josie,” said the sprightly voice again, 
“T can’t fix these roses in a pretty breast- 
knot; and do you suppose Ann has irons 
on the fire? My dress was so rumpled at 
the lawn party I shall have to press it.” 

“ Josie ’ll do it for you. I can’t have you 
look blowzy.” 

“I'll certain y look blowzy if I wish to, 


I hate having my 


mother. 
dress.” 

“ Helena, I can just tell you again that a 
poor girl can’t look too pretty. It ’s her 
whole capital. And you seem determined 
to ruin your chances. What keeps you co- 
quetting with Mr. Randolph, the richest 
man intown? I don’t know, unless it is ” — 

“ Doctor Hartmann’s blue eyes ?” was the 
saucy question, followed by a laugh that 
nearly drowned her sister’s exclamation, 

“O Helena!” 

“ Mother says he’s goneout. He’s al- 
ways out at this time. He has beautiful 
eyes, you know he has yourself.” 

“ Oh, Josie ’s a prude,” re-commenced the 
sharp voice. “She never notices gentle- 
men’s eyes; possibly becavse gentlemen 
don’t care to look at women of thirty. I 
don’t see how a beauty and belle like me 
should ever have had a plain, old-maid 
daughter. Pretty and courted as I was, — 
you ’re the very image of me as I was at 
seventeen, Helena,—to have a daughter 
not only homely, but odd, a perfect nonenti- 
ty in society. And when she did have an 
offer — I don’t see how she happened to— 
she refused a man with a good private 
property, a good business, and a handsome 
house. Then there was that young civil 
engineer. He’d no money, but a woman of 
se ought to take any chance; and 
she ” — 

“O mother!” was the distressed inter- 
ruption, while Helena laughed, — 

“ Fiftieth catalogue of Joe’s offers now 
ready.” 

* And now,” went on the relentless voice, 
“she’s a little plain, plodding spinster, in- 
vited nowhere, or, if she is invited, left to 
be a wall-flower. Worse than all she makes 
a merit of her dullness, and is contented to 
— and make puddings all her 
ife. 

“ What would become of you and me if 
Joe did plod?” 

“Become of us! Can’t Ann do the 
work? I don’t require much done for me, 
if I am an invalid. As for her teaching, I 
shall never forgive her that!” 

“ Mother,” protested the soft voice, with 
a break in it that told of coming tears, “I 
showed you that we could not live on what 
the boarders paid. We had to have more 
money, and yet you blame me.” 

“ Well, weil, we ’ve been over all that. 
We were talking about the picnic. You 
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need n’t excuse yourself on my account. 
Just send me up a novei from the library, 
and see that Ann understands about my 
diuner. I think I should like chicken.” 

“T cannot go until afternoon at any rate; 
and, mother, —it is not an excuse, — I 
really don’t feel well. I wish you did n’t 
mind about my going.” 

“ That ’s the usualthing. You never feel 
well.” 

“Do you think a houseful of boarders 
runs itself?” put in Helena’s indignant 
tones. “As for Jo not feeling well, you 
kept her up till balf-past twelve this morn- 
ing reading to you, and calied her again at 
three to make you gruel,—she would n't 
let me make it, — and she was up at five to 
help Ann, and she ’s always busy all day.” 

“Oh! oh! I’d better be dead, and out 
of the way. If my own daughters throw 
my sickness in my face, and call me a bur- 
den, I ought to be under the sod. I’m old 
and useless ” — 

“ Mother, mother dear, don’t! How can 
you? Nell did n’t mean anything. I wish 
we could both of us doa hundred times as 
much for you. I’m sure we ought. I nev- 
er thought of being tired; it ’s only that I 
don’t feel quite well just now; but I ’ll go 
tu the picnic. I dare say it will rest me.” 

“Of course it will. I was only thinking 
of your enjoyment, — planning and slaving, 
and getting no thanks, What have you to 
wear?” 

“T have n’t thought. My blue cambric.” 

“Blue makes you look like a gypsy. 
Wear your white muslin.” 

“It’s soiled.” 

“Do it up then.” 

“QO mother, I can’t. I ’ve the parlors 
and halls to dust, vegetables and dessert to 

et ready for dinner, and cake to make, then 
Tuivs to cut the flowers for the mission, 
and I have a music scholar at eleven.” 

“The mission!” was the answering 

oan. “ Well, if you must wear blue cam- 

ric fix your white flat hat with flowers, and 
put your hair in papers atonce. Apropos 
of young Doctor Hartmann, Helena, he ‘s a 
very good match indeed. His father left 
him a fortune it seems, but the son gota 
notion about making his own way, and they 
say he’s very successful in his profession. 
And he ’s handsome beside.” 

“ Like the title of your novel,— A Perfect 
Adonis.” 

“ And only twenty-five. He ’s getting 
quite a practice. I ’m glad we took him to 
board. Wheel me up to the window, Josie, 
before you go.” 

It would have been amusing to watch the 
involuntary listener to this conversation as 
it proceeded. At its beginning he cleared 
his throat violently, and, that being ineffect- 
ual, threw a heavy dictionary on the floor, 


this also being apparently unheard, he was 
about to shut the windows, when the refer- 
ence to “Doctor Hartmann’s blue eyes” 
caused him to pause, partly in amazement, 
and partly in amusement. 

“Saucy little coquette!” he muttered to 
himself, with alauch. “ What if she knew 
I heard? How unfortunate this is,” aban- 
doning the windows, and for a moment 
meditating flight from the house. “They 
*d be sure to see me, and then they ’d be 
rr with confusion. What shall I 

He tried to resume his writing, and did 
his best not to hear; but he did hear, and, 
hearing, first became interested, and after- 
ward not a little indignant, for the young 
doctor, despite his blonde complexion, was 
of the enthusiastic and hot-headed class. 
His ambition was to right wrongs, his im- 
pulse from the cradle had been to protect 
and help every creature in trouble or need. 
He could not pass a worm half crushed by a 
careless foot, or watch a night insect burn 
itself to death in the flame of a candle. To 
see an over-worked and abused horse made 
him wretched; to see a woman wronged cr 
insulted made him long for the days of 
dueling. 

“By Jove!” was his half-audible com- 
ment. “Poor little thing! If this kind of 
thing is continual, it ’s enough to convert 
one to Victor Hugo’s ideaof women, — 
‘angels become martyrs.’ So that is the 
way some mothers talk.” . 

Apparently it was. Tossing aside his 
still unfinished letter, the young doctor com- 
menced a promenade back and forth through 
the apartment, perplexing himself over this 
revelation of the sorrows of spinsters. 

He had boarded with the D——s nearly 
amonth. During that time he had had lit- 
tle leisure for speculation about their affairs, 
and their relations to one another. The 
invalid, Mrs. D kept in the background. 
It must be confessed that the doctor had so 
far justified the common opinion of men as 
to admire the pretty Helena, a girl just cut 
of school, and to rather ignore the quiet lit- 
tle Miss Josie, whose pretty, pathetic brown 
eyes were her only — remaining — beauty. 
Yes, she certainly had looked ill at break- 
fast, and she had eaten nothing. No won- 
der she looked ill! Beside teaching music 
and drawing, and doing duty as organist at 
the church, she kept eight gentle- 
men boarders, and nursed the termegant 
who had just ceased talking] Gentlemen 
boarders! The doctor’s lip curled as he 
thought of the reference to himself aad his 
fortune. But a glance at his watch drove 
everything else out of his mind. Half-past 
mine already. He must get out of the 
house somehow, and he must not be seen 
to go. 
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Carefully he reconnoitred before tiptoe- 

ing through the halls, and dashing through 
the garden. He did not stop to breathe 
until he was fairly around the street corner ; 
but all the morning he was abstracted and 
troubled, haunted with the sound of a soft 
voice with a break in it that told of coming 
tears. 
“What could he do?” he asked himself 
helplessly a dozen times. Fabulous prices 
for board, sums of money anonymously 
sent? No, these were out of the question. 
But he could go to the picnic, — by the way, 
he abhorred picnics,—and he could per- 
haps prevent Miss Josie’s being a “ nonen- 
tity in society” this one afternoon, 

He did go. Hurrying to finish his day’s 
round of visits before two o’clock, he was 
obliged to miss his dinner; but he was 
more considerate of his horse, and went 
home and performed his toilet while that 
animal was refreshed and rested. He ar- 
rived at Willow Pond at half past three, 
and, having but one object in coming, at 
once looked about for a blue cambric dress. 
It was a hot, dry, September day, with lit- 
tle air stirring, but the - parish ap- 
peared to be present in force, for the picnic 
ground was crowded. Music sounded, 
mingled with the shouts of children. Peo- 
ple canced, ate and gossiped. In short it 
was a parish picnic. The reader needs no 
other description. 

Doctor Hartmann’s popularity in society 
was a decided hindrance. He was hailed 
by acquaintances in every group, whom he 
could not pass without positive rudeness. 
However, he managed to proceed slowly, 
distributing persiflage as he went, and final- 
ly came in sight of the little lady he was 
looking for, seated under an oak-tree, with a 

roup of children about her, and one — the 
ee he one—on her lap. Here the doc- 
tor perforce answered the invitation in the 
pray eyes of Miss Allison, one of the town 
»elles, and paused at her side. While thus 
detained he had time to view Miss Josie 
with the “ professional eye,” and, as he thus 
viewed her, he quite lost the thread of the 

retty nothings his companion was uttering. 
The -ruffied and loosely fitting blue dress 
could not disguise her extreme slightness, 
or, rather, attenuation. Excessive pallor, 
tense lines about the mouth, and a look of 
mute misery in the eyes, — the doctor noted 
these signs, and left Miss Allison with a 
hasty excuse. 

“ Good-afternoon, Miss D——. Will you 
let me become a child again, and sit down 
here with the rest of the juveniles ?” 

Miss Josie looked up astonished, met the 
handsome, trank eyes, colored slightly as 
was her habit when suddenly addressed, 
and answered in ker peculiar, low, soft, 
hurried way, — 


“Oh, yes, indeed. The children wil! 
consider you a great addition to the party.’’ 

The doctor sat down on an empty bench 
near by, and was instantly surrounded, even 
the heavy infant on Josie’s lap yielded to 
the fasciaation of his watch chain, and the 
deliverer was relieved to see her lean back 
comfortably in the camp-chair. Lest his 
charm should grow less, he hastened to hail 
a passing vender, and purchase candies and 
colored balloons, which he bestowed ad 
libitum. 

“No picnic should take place at a tem- 
perature above seventy in the shade. Per- 
haps I ought to make it stronger, and say 
no picnic should take place at all,” he said 
to Miss Josie. 

She smiled, a pretty smile that shone a 
moment in the dark, long-lashed eyes. 

“Why did you come to the picnic if you 
don’t like them?” 

“I hardly know. Some blind instinct 
led me to follow the crowd. I must ac- 
knowledge, however, that I am very com- 
fortable under this oak-tree.” 

Some of the ladies present, Helena not 
excepted, wished he were not quite so com- 
fortable, ior the minutes went on and made 
an hour, and he sat and talked to “ that plain 
littie Miss D——.” Once he left his shady 
lounging-place to get his companion an ice, 
which she tried in vain to eat, 

“I am sorry,” she said timidly, with her 
customary flush, “It is very nice, but for 
tke last week I really have had no appe- 
tite.’ 

Still Miss Josie had forgotten her discom- 
fort somewhat in the last hour. She always 
expected to be passed over, and, with her 
shrinking timidity, she was contented to be 
so. But to be sought out in her quiet little 
corner, to be talked to in this frank, pleas- 
ant, impulsively triendly manner, by Hele- 
na’s irresistible Doctor Hartmann, too, was 
— well — was not aa ordeal. But the lan- 
guor and faintness that had oppressed her 
all the afternoon seemed to gain power. 
She sat watching the children’s upturned | 
faces, and the slowly sailing colored balls, 
and then —then there seemed to be a thou- 
sand faces, and millions of balls; the sun- 
light was darkness, and the noise of voices 
and music sounded like the roaring of the 
sea. Then came oblivion. 

Three hours later an anxious group stood 
around her little white bed in the attic room 
at home, on which she tossed back and 
forth, crying incessantly and incoherently, — 

“Take the iron off my head! It burns! 
it burns!” 

Such a distracted household as Doctor 
Hattmann vainly strove to bring into order 
is, fortunately, seldom seen. Mrs. D—— 
was in violent hysterics, out of which she 
refused to come; Helena was sobbing in a 
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state of excitement nearly as violent, and 
the boarders were supperless, for Ann, the 
woman of all work, had, at the first knowl- 
edge of “Miss Jo”’s illness, abandoned 
everything, and was a fixture in the sick- 


m. 

“Let the house take care of itself,” was 
the grim remark. “ Miss Jo ’s worth all the 
rest in it.” 

Finally Mr. Randolph, who had driven 
Helena home, and lingered in the hope of 
being of use, was despatched to bring an- 
other woman for kitchen work. Mrs. D ’s 
hysterics subsided into moans, and Helena 
was allowed no time for crying. 

Doctor Hartmann had assumed the case 
as a matter of course. Every one had ap- 

ealed to him, and he had taken charge; 
on seeing how ill his new patient was, he 
thought proper to take counsel with Ann, 
— who seemed the only head of the house- 
hold,— as to whether Mrs. D—— might 
not prefer a more experienced physiciap. 

“Prefer a fiddlestick!” was the charac- 
teristic answer. ‘don’t take her into ac- 
count. But I ’m bound to say I don’t know 
where the pay ’s coming from if the poor 
dear has a long illness. She was the main 
stay, she was.” 

“ Never mind the pay. I don’t disguise 
from you that it will be a long and hard 
struggle, but I ’m sure you ’re an excel- 
lent nurse, and together we shall do won- 
ders.” 

It proved indeed a hard struggle. Days 
of burning unrest and delirious pain came 
first, during which ail the pent-up anguish 
of the past years seemed to break loose. 

“ OQ mother, mother, mother!” she would 
wail, “if you ‘d only kiss me once, just 
once, as you kiss Helena! If you’d only 
look at me kindly!” then “ She never will, 
never. I ’m only Josie. Nobody loves 
Josie, nobody but Ann. Go call Ann, and 
tell her” —this in an anxious whisper — 
“that father did n’t leave any money.” 

The faithful servant would weep beside 
her as she raved, and the indignant doctor 
only hoped the words were audible in the 
room below, where Mrs. D—— sat reading 
her everlasting novels, and sighing about 
“ poor Josie.” 

The nervous Helena was not to be re- 
lied on as an assistant, and, as Ann must 
have some rest, the young doctor often re- 
lieved her, thus robbing himself of sleep af- 
ter busy a He only laughed at ob- 
jections, declaring that he had never been 
ill in his life, and that work did him good. 
Nevertheless he found it hard to sit listen- 
ing to the same sad complaint made by 
the soft voice strained to shrillness. 

“Burn it up! burn it up! It ’s a pict- 
ure of me! 1 must n’tlet it be seen beside 
the D-——’s. I ‘m the only homely one 
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among them all. I must keep out of the 
way, for mother ’s ashamed of me. I know 
a place,” she would go on, “ under the pines, 
where it is oh! so cool and shady and still; 
where there are white daisies and velvet 
moss; where everything is asleep but the 
wind that sings upin the tree-tops; people 
asleep, too, down under the white marble. 
So calm, so stiil they never wake up, and 
they don’t care for iove or money. Why 
did n’t God let me sleep, too, when I used 
to pray so that I might?” 

Again she would be haunted for hours by 
costs, and would add up endless imaginary 
columns, always breaking the calculation 
by the piteous cry, — 

“TItis n’t enough! not half! Oh, I must 
find work, work. It’s wrong to be an old 
maid,” she would say now and then, “ ver 
wrong fora D—— to be an old maid, but 
’m not a D——. Go and tell mother so, 
and then she won’t care if I don’t get mar- 
ried.” 

Doctor Hartmann, fora while, could find 
no way of soothing her. One night, as an 
expcriment, he interrupted her ceaseless 
wanderings, 

“ Hush! I’m going to sing,” and he com- 
menced at once the old, sweet gospel tune, 
Fesus, Lover of my Soul. 

She list2ned at first surprised, turning her 
great, dark eyes upon him like a wondering 
child, then she drew a deep breath of satis- 
faction ; finally the measured rise and fall 
of the music soothed her, and the eyes 
closed, and she slept, still smiling. After- 
ward, in her wildest moments, the doctor’s 
presence, his touch and voice, seemed to 
exert a calming influence on her. She 
would push away Ann’s rough hand with a 
fretfulness very unlike her usual gentle 
ways, and moan a dozen times a day, — 

“I want the other one to come.” 

“T declare,” Ann said confidentially to 
Helena, “I’m most ashamed to let him tire 
himself so, but he ’s the beatermost ; always 
up and coming. A handsome, pleasant 
young fellow as ever was. It’ud cure me 
of most anything just to look at him.” 

Helena laughed. She did not often laugh 
in those days. The pretty, saucy girl was 
beset by a thousand and one cares and per- 
plexities, Everything was going wrong for 
the want of Jo. A dozen crying fits a day 
did not help it. Dilapidated flower beds, 
dusty halls and parlors, poorly cooked meals, 
had succeeded order, nicety, and daintiness. 
Mrs. D——’s usual comforts not being 
forthcoming, she bade fair to become a ter- 
magant in earnest. After a fortnight’s trial 


of the new 7égime, several of the boarders 
left, in spite of Doctor Hartmann’s earnest 
protest. 
“It’s all ve 
you,” said an 


well for a young fellow like 
d gentleman, whose patience 
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was at an.end. “Miss Nell looks very 
pretty behind the coffee pot, but it ’s the 
worst coffee possible.” 

The house really seemed forlorn. The 
young coctor himself noticed the change as 
much as the dissatisfied boarders. How 
necessary that little Miss Josie had grown 
to every one! How quietly, yet how busily, 
she had worked. The closed piano, the 
empty flower vases, the music scholars, or 
Sunday-school scholars, who regularly be- 
sieged the frontdoor with bouquets and in- 
quiries, gave the doctor an odd feeling of 
homesickness, and he felt like echoing the 
faithful Ann’s discouraged exclamation, — 

* I declare, seems as if we must get her 
well!” 

Easier said than done. An almost death- 
like lethargy succeeded the burning unrest 
and delirium, from which the patient seem- 
ed to have no strength or will to rouse her- 
self. The day she recognized those about 
her, and spoke a few weak sentences, was 
hailed with delight by all, but, beyond that, 
she did not for a weary while advance. 
Every word, every motion, seemed an effort, 
and a chance glimpse of the brilliant au- 
tumnal sunshine, or the noise of life, seemed 
to cause actual pain. 

“ She has very little recuperative power,” 
the doctor said briefly. “We must wait. 
If she only had some incentive to energy,” 
he thoaght anxiously, “some pleasure in 
life. As it is, 1 am quite certain she would 
thank me to tell her she had only a day to 
live.” 

The idea received aimost immediate con- 
firmation. That very day a weak voice call- 
ed him as he passed the door. His pa- 
tients white cheeks were ever so faintly 
flushed, and two dark, wistful eyes met 
his. 

“ Doctor Hartmann, is it really certain I 
must get well?” 

“ Nothing is certain,” he answered grave- 
ly; “but J see no reason to doubt your re- 
covery. You are so worn out aud weak,” 
he added gently, “that life, perhaps, hardly 
seems a boon.” 

There was no answer. She sank back 
on the pillow, the flush faded, and the in- 
‘tense trouble in the dark eyes found vent in 
tears, which she presently tried humbly to 
excuse. 

“ Pray forgive me for troubling you. You 
have been so very kind. It has been so 
long, too. I know I must seem very un- 
grateful, but ”— 

“ 1 understand,” he said compassionately. 
“Do not reproach yourself for a feeling so 
perfectly natural as your present shrinking 
from life. I think most people feel so after 
a_ long and severe illress, but be sure the 
mood will pass away with the weakness that 
causes it.” 


“Yes,” she said submissively, trying to 
still the quiver of the lips. 

“Try to be glad for other people’s sake,” 
he went on. “You do not know how you 
have been missed, how many people have 
found out that they cannot get along with- 
out you.” 

Again no answer. The thin hand was 
toying with two flowers that lay on the 
spread,—a spray of mignonnette, and a 
vivid scarlet geranium. The young doctor 
watched her pityingly, wondering that he 
had not always valued the unpretending 
Miss Josie at her real worth. 

“ Like two flowers,” he mused, “ were the 
two sisters. Helena had all the glowing 
beauty of the scentless geranium, Josie was 
like the low, gray mignonnette that fills the 
garden with sweetness. Mignonnette,— 
Mignon; yes, it ought to be her name.” 

Time wenton. The winter was close at 
hand, the last flowers had faded, the first 
snow had fallen, before “Miss Josie” was 
able to be about again, just a wan little 
ghost of her former self, but a ghost every 
one was especially glad to see. Even Mrs. 
D at last seemed to consider Josie of 
account, and Helena kissed and cried over 
her a dozen times a day. Ann had some 
time since returned to the kitchen, from 
whence she ejected the other “help” gladly, 
so things had begun to right themselves a 
littie, though the house was still in sad dis- 
order. 

But for Doctor Hartmann’s vigorous op- 
position Josie would have gone to work at 
once. He protested against sewing, bribed 
Ann to keep the mistress out of the kitchen, 
and, as physician, advised long rides in his 
own bugyy; but his patient proved refracto- 
ry, and took advantage of his absence in a 
shameless manner, persisting in the state- 
ment that she was “only overseeing,” and 
that Ann and Helena did all the work. 
However it was accomplished, the forlorn 
house looked pleasant again, and brightness 
and neatness reigned, 

“Everything is right now we have Jo,” 
Helena declared affectionately one morn- 
ing. 

So it seemed to Doctor Hartmann, and 
perhaps his eyes ‘said so as he turned from 
the blooming plants irradiated by the cheery 
winter sunshine, to the little figure by the 
fire, with the satin-smooth braided hair, and 
cheeks just beginning to wear the hue of 
health. He had come in from his morning 
round of visits, and stood hat in hand by 
the fire, watching Josie as she re-arranged a 
hot-house bouquet. Helena flitted off, on 
household cares intent, and the kitten rolled 
away a ball of yarn with which Josie was 
mending stockings. 

“ There is a great contrast of occupation 
here,” the doctor said, as he re-captured the 
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bail. “Darning stockings is hardly as 
zsthetic as arranging roses.” 

“But rather more necessary,” Josie re- 
joined, changing the position of a fern. 

“To arrange flowers well is certainly an 
accomplishment. I used to struggle in vain 
to fix Jacqueminot roses in my button-hole 
during my dancing days.” 

“Won't you have a button-hole bouquet 
now ?” asked Josie. “I ‘ll try hard to fixa 
nice one.” 

* Thank you.” 

He had continued standing, and watched 
as she picked up first a red rose, then a 

ink, then a scented geranium leaf. Some- 
bow she could not suit herself, but pulled 
the bouquet apart and put it together half a 
dozen times. 

“ Miss Josie, I don’t want the roses. I 
want — mignonnette.” 

What was it in his tone that made her 


give him a shy, startled look, and flush as 
red as one of the red roses? Vexed at the 
blush, she answered in a most matter-of-fact 
tone, — 

“ Mignonnette in December?” 

“Yes,” was the audacious response, 
“mignonnette that blooms all the year 
round.” 

“ And did Miss Josie,” asks the horrified 
reader, “accept a man five years younger 
than herself? or did she — rightly — think 
he had proposed chiefly from pity?” 

She certainly told him, alliteratively, that 
she was a “ poor, piain, plodding persen.” 
She certainly begun by refusing; but she 
must have ended by accepting, else how 
should the gossips have lamented young 
Doctor Hartmann’s match with “that 
passeé Miss D——”? or how should it have 
come to pass that no old maid was in the 
D—— family? 


THE POET. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


AYS the sage who has pondered in vain since his birth 
O’er the many and multiform secrets of earth, 
“ How can poets sing on through the swift-footed hours 
As idly as birds among brightly hued flowers, 
When they know that swift Time, having traversed his track, 
Is like the sweet bird-song that never comes back ?” 


Sir Sage, just a word. Is he idle who sings 

Of the joy that the sunlight benignantly brings; 

Df the prattle of children, the babble of brooks, 
The breezes that blow through the shadowy nooks; 
Of the forest at noonday, when, brilliant on high, 
Bright-beaming Apollo is lord of the sky? 


Nay ! not idle is he; for ’t is his to impart 

A balm to the fainting and weary of heart. 

What can Time be to him? for, though ages unfold, 
His soul is still young, and he never grows old. 


uunTon, N.Y.. 1884. 
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FUST A LITTLE LOVE STORY. 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


a ET me see, your thirtieth birthday 

must be pretty near by, is n’t it, 
Harry?” asked his Uncle John, one day, 
as they sat together over their cizars. 

“ Next November ” answered Harry Dan- 
ton. “Thirty years! How time flies, I 
shall begin to look for gray hairs soon.” 

“Time you were married,” declared Un- 
cle John.” “High time, young man. No 
one in your circumstances is justified in let- 
ting himself slip by thirty without having a 
home of his own, Think of that, my boy, 
and begin to look about you for a wife.” 

“1 ’m sure I don’t know where to begin,” 
protested Harry. “It’s like looking for a 
needle in a haystack.” 

“ It does n’t seem as if ic ought to be such 
a hard job for you to find some one willing 
to make a martyr of herself, and become 
Mrs. Harry Danton. You ’re rich, edu- 
cated as well as most young men, and not 
very bad looking. If you allow it to be un- 
derstvod that you ‘re in the market, you ‘Il 
find chances enough, I ‘ll warrant you.” 

“ Yes, I’ve no doubt of that,” answered 
Harry, “such as they are. But you see, 
Uncle John, when I get a wife I want one 
thatis different from the girls I know. I 
’m not very fond of fashionable society, and 
I want a wife who will make home the best 
and pleasantest place on earth. I ’d be one 
of the greatest home-bodies you ever saw if 
I had such a wife as 1’d like. I don’t 
want a wife, though, if I can’t have such an 
one.” 

“Precisely,” said Uncle John. “ That’s 
the kind of talk I like to hear. Now I’ve 
seen the very girl you want.” 

“Indeed?” laughed Harry.. “I thought 
there must be some match-making scheme 
back of this advice you ’ve been giving me. 
I wish you ’d tell me who she is, and where 
to find her.” 

“Her name is Dora Hamlin, and she 
keeps house for her brother James in a neat 
little place down-town,” answered Uncle 
John. “I ’ve been there; took tea there 
with James last week. He ’s my head 
book-keever, you know, or would if you ’d 
been home long enough to know anything 
about the business. I tell you she ’s a 
clipper. None of your stuck-up, finnified 
ways with her. Why, boy, it did me good 
to sit and watch her as she waited on the 
table. She ’s a lady, too, and she knows 
more about books than half the fine ladies 
we meetup-town. You'll find that out be- 


fore you ’ve talked with her half an hour. 
The house is as neat as apin,and— Well, 
I can’t do her justice, but you just ought to 
see her for yourself, that ’sall. If youdon’t 
fall in love with her you’ve got a harder 
heart than” 

“Than you have,” finished Harry. “I 
wonder if she ’s the Dora Hamlin I used to 
know? Seems to me she had a brother 
Jim.” 

“The same one,” declared Uncle John. 
“They lived in Boston when you were 
there. She spoke about you the other 
evening. You take my advice, and call on 
her. If you don’t say she’s just the pretti- 
est specimen of a girl you ’ve seen in a long 
time I ’ll give you a box of cigars.” 

“] ‘ll think about it,” said Harry. 

And he did. 

The truth of it was, Harry Danton was 
growing tired of his homeless life. There 
isan instinct of home in the heart of eve 
man, and sooner or later it makes itself felt. 
He had traveled until travel lost its charms 
for him. Now he had come back to his na- 
tive land to find that a homeless man’s life 
is a lonesome one, when he looks it square- 
ly in the face. 

A day or two later Harry happened to 
stop at his urcle’s store with his new turn- 
out, just as Uncle John and a young man 
came down the steps together. 

“Are you going home now, Uncle 
John?” he asked. “If you are I ‘ll give 
you a ride.” 

“That "ll save us car-fare,” laughed Un- 
cle John. “This is my nephew, Harry 
Danton, Mr. Hamtin.” 

“1am glad to meet you,” and Harry shook 
hands cordially with Mr. Hamlin. “ jump 
in, and I "ll drive your way. Oh, no trouble 
at all,” he added, as Hamlin was about to 
object. 

So they drove to the pleasant and quiet 
little street where the book-keeper lived, 

“] used to know your sister,” said Harry. 
“Tf Uncle John ’Il hold the horses, I ’ll run 
in, and speak to ner.” 

Uncle John was delighted to do so, and 
Harry found himself in Dora Hamlin’s 
pleasant home. What a home-like atmos- 
phere there was about it. Everything was 
so cozy, so neat. He bad just time to look 
about him before Dora came in. She came 
forward to meet him with an easy grace that 
told of good breeding and womanly self- 
confidence. Her bright eyes had a sparkle 
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of pleasure in them as she gave him her 
hand. 

“TI am glad to see you,” she said. “We 
have not made ma:zy new friends here yet, 
so the old ones are doubly welcome.” 

It might have been ten minutes after that 
—to Harry it seemed about one — that Un- 
cle John called out to know if he intended 
to stay all night. If he did he was going 
home. 

“1 had forgotten all about his waiting for 
me,” confessed Harry, and reluctantly said 
good-evening. 

but he had promised to come again svon, 
Uncle John knew, for he had sharp ears. 

* Well, did n’t I tell you the truth?” de- 
manded Uncle John as they drove away. 
“Is n’t she a splendid little woman?” 

“TI think she is,” answered Harry, and 
Uncle John was satished with that, for Har- 
B ove n’t one of the volubly enthusiastic 

ind. 

The promise to “come again ” was kept. 
Harry began to take a, great interest in the 
welfare of Dora’s brother Jim, and often 
drove around to take him home from the 
store. Uucle John saw him driving in the 
park with Brother Jim’s sister one Saturday, 
and chuckled to himself. He saw that his 
plans were working precisely as he had 
wished they might, and straightway began 
to calculate on the advisability of making a 
present to the bride and groom of a house 
on the avenue. 

“If I did that I think they ’d feel under 
obligations to let me live with them,” said 
this scheming Uncle John. 

I suppose the reader knows just as well 
now how the story is going to end, as he 


would if I were to take a dozen pages to 
tell itin. You see there was n’t very much 
to tell. Only a little love-affair, that, con- 
trary to the poet’s declaration, did “run 
smooth.” 

“Well, when ’s it to be?” asked Uncle 
John one day. 

“ When ’s what to be?” asked Harry. 

“Don’t try to impose such innocence on 
me,” protested Uncle John, “Is it all set- 
tled?” 

“ Well, no, not exactly,” answered Harry. 
“You see, we understand each other pretty 
well, though I have n’t asked her in so 
many words if she ’d marry me, but I ’m 
sorry for Jim. It looks rough to steal away 
his housekeeper, If we could arrange mat- 
ters so that he ’d feel satisfied ”— 

“ Suppose you talk with him about it,” 
suggested Uncle John, with a chuckle. 

Harry did so. 

“Well, I ’il tell you how it is,” explained 
Jim. “You need n't worry about me at all. 
i ’m pretty sure I can find some one who ’s 
wil.ing to take Dora’s place. Any way she 
says she will.” . 

“ Hurrah!” cried Harry, wringing Broth- 
erJim’shand. “ A’n’t this jolly? Two wed- 
dings in one family. 17ll run ’round and 
tell Dora, and find out how long it will take 
her to get ready.” 

Dora got ready in less than a month. 


The house on the avenue is one of the 
happiest of homes. Uncle John has a cor- 
ner to himself, where he tells stories to 
John, Jr., and takes all the credit to himself 
of having made the happiest match he ever 
heard of. 


DECLINED. 


BY M. J. CALDWELL. 


I KNEW him when a boy at school 
He stored his youthful mind, 

And learned the pronouns personal, 
And how they were declined. 


Later, a lover true and bold, 
When he sought a mate to find. 

His love was unrequited, though, 
And heart and hand declined. 


To ease his mind, he took to verse, 
And wooed the muses blind: 


Cuetsea, Mass., 1884. 


Alas! the tender songs he wrote 
Were everywhere declined. 


A bachelor, — good, honest soui, 
With a heart so true and kind, — 

I marvel not that poor he grew, 
Till all his means declined. 


I went to L—— last summer, and 
I heard this friend of mine 

Was dead. I asked what ailed poor Dick. 
“ They called it a decline.” : 
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THE FASTEST TRAIN IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


HE trains of Great Britain run, in the 
opinion of the British public, far more 
swiftly than those of any other nation ; but, 
at the same time, there is a general vague- 
ness with regard to their actual rate of mo- 
tion that has a great effect in exaggerating 
the reports of their speed. Every one nat- 
urally claims that the train by which he him- 
self frequently travels is the first in point 
of speed. The tourist ov the sportsman 
dashing down to Scotland believes in the 
“Flying Scotsman,” the great ten-o’clock 
morning train from King’s Cross, which 
runs into Lincolnshire without a stoppage, 
and, after allowing thirty minutes at York 
for a hasty mid-day meal, reaches Edinburgh 
at seven o'clock, in time for a substantial 
dinner in the northern capital. Another 
_ candidate for the honors of speed is the 
“ Flying Dutchman,” of . Bristol and Exeter 
celebrity. It is a broad-gauge train, and 
there is a very prevalent idea that no matter 
how great the speed of other lines may be, 
the great width that Brunel introduced ena- 
bles a higher velocity to be obtained on the 
Great Western than anywhere else. A 
third competitor, with many partisans, is the 
“Wild Irishman,” carrying the Holyhead 
mail uot only for Ireland, but for America, 
and, by the way of San Francisco, for Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. 

The vaguest ideas, as already said, prevail 
as to the running speed of these trains. 
The speed of the Flying Scotsman is gen- 
erally assumed to be fifty miles an hour; 
the Wild Irishman is credited with the 
same rate; but the friends of the Flying 
Dutchman maintain that the run from Lon- 
doa to Bristol averages sixty, and that it is 
far ahead of all its rivals in regard to speed. 
Among such diversities of opinion, it may 
be interesting tu give a few particulars of 
these champion trains. It is beyond our 
province to enter into the question of the 
accommodation and facilities provided by 
the different railways for their passengers, 
or to discuss the relative merits of Pullman 
cars and sleeping catriages. These, togeth- 
er with the whole question of fares and va- 
rieties of class, are completely outside the 
present question, which is merely concerned 
with the running speed of the quickest train 
in the British Isles. It mri mentioned 
that Ireland cannot show a single train 
averaging forty miles an hour. 

The partisans of the Wild Irishman will 
be disappointed when they hear that, what- 


ever may be the result of the negotiations 
now pending, or that may have been com- 
pleted, between the London and North- 
western Company and the post-office, the 
“Trish mail” cannot even be named in the 
competition. The quickest of the four 
trains known by this name —and it may be 
noticed that it stops more frequently than 
its three namesakes— averages 40.6 miles 
an hour; so that though, by the help of 
the steamer, the route to Dublin is probably 
the quickest sea and land journey in the 
world, still, as a train, the Wild Irishman is 
inferior to other trains of the London and 
Northwestern Company, which does not 
a" to run the quickest train in Eng- 
and. 

A few years ago the honor would have 
fallen to a company comparatively little 
known, the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast, as it formerly ran a train from one 
place to the other, upward of fifty miles, in 
sixty-five minutes,—a small decimal over 
forty-six and one-half miles an hour. This 
speed has, however, now been reduced, and 
five minutes more are allowed for the jour- 
ney, so that the speed reaches only torty- 
three miles an hour; a fine speed still, but 
a sufficient decrease to lower the train from 
its proud eminence of speed. 

Bradshaw is so perplexing a study to 
— persons, that in order to save further 
trouble, it may be well to admit that the 
struggle for first place in speed lies between 
two well-known trains, —the Flying Dutch- 
man of the Great Western, and the Flying 
Scotsman of the Great Northern, — and the 
competition between them is extremely 
keen. The Flying Dutchman is a broad- 
gauge train, leaving Paddington Station at a 
quarter to twelve mid-day, and it runs as 
far as Swindon without a stoppage. It is 
the custom for ail Great Western trains to 
come to a halt at this station, and the 
Dutchman stops for ten minutes, devoted 
to refreshments, aiter which it resumes its 
course; and after a momentary stay at 
Bath, it reaches Bristol at twenty-one min- 
utes past two, after a run of one hundred 
and eighteen and a quarter miles. Notwith- 
standing the importance of the city of the 
Avon, only five minutes for rest are allowed, 
and at twenty-six minutes past two the 
Dutchman has resumed his wild career, and 
is rushing at full speed for Taunton, where 
there is a pause, hardly a stoppage, and at 
four o’clock in the afternoon the train rolls 
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into Exeter. Here the career of the 
Dutchman is considered to end, as its great 
speed is no longer continued. It runs on 
indeed to Plymouth, and even Penzance ; 
but it takes a longer time to finish the one 
hundred and thirty-two and one-half miles 
between Exeter and the Land’s End than 
the previous one hundred and ninety-three 
and three-quarter miles from London. It 
requires but little calculation to show that 
the speed from start to finish, including all 
stoppages, is 45.6 miles an hour,—a fiue 
speed certainly, but by no means the “ mile 
a minute ” with which tradition invests it. 
The other train whose claims bave to be 
examined is the Flying Scotsman. This isa 
narrow-gauge train leaving King’s Cross, 
London, at ten A. M. em route for Scotland. 
Its first start is impressive, for it opens 
with the longest run without a pause in 
all England, and probably in the world, in 
the shape of a run to Grantham in Lincoln- 
shire, a distance of one hundred and five 
miles. Six minutes are graciously allowed 
for breathing-time, and then the Scotsman 
takes wings for York. The speed is as 
high as ever; and at the end of one hun- 
dred and eighty-nine miles — completed in 
five minutes less than four hours —the 
train enters the handsomest station in Eng- 
land, that of the Northeastern Company at 
York. Most travelers believe that York 
Station belongs to the Great Northern line; 
but, as a matter of fact, the Great Northern 
line ends at Doncaster, thirty-four miles 
south of York, from which station the train 
runs over the Northeastern system to Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed, Even the Flying Scotsman 
must, like the Flying Dutchman, stop for 
refreshments; but, as the distance covered 
is greater, the pause is longer. Half an 
hour is allowed the passengers at York, and 
at twenty-five minutes past two the train 
once more makes a start. A respectable 
run of eighty-four miles to Newcastle is 
followed by a stoppage there for five min- 
utes; and another pause of the same dura- 
tion at the old Border-town of Berwizk-on- 


Tweed forms the last halt before, at seven 
o'clock in the evening, the Scotsman runs 
into the Waverley Station, Edinburgh. The 
total distance is three hundred and rinety- 
six and a quarter miles, covered in — 
nine hours, including all stoppages; and, 
on applying the same calculation to the 
Scotsman as has been already applied to 
the Great Western train, it will de found 
that the northern train’s average running 
speed is exactly forty-four miles an hour. 

It is, however, only fair to place the mat- 
ter in every light; and accordingly, as the 
Dutchman’s career is closed at Exeter after 
‘a run of one hundred and ninety-three and 
three-quarter miles, —the run to Penzance 
not being counted,—so in the same man- 
ner the speed of the Flying Scotsman may 
be taken as far as York, the distance being 
practically the same,—one hundred and 
eighty-nine miles run in two hundred and 
thirty-five minutes, showing a speed of 48.2 
miles an hour against the Dutchman’s 45.6; 
thus placing the railway journey from Lon- 
don to York, like Dick ‘Turpin’s ride be- 
tween the same places, at the head of all 
English railway traveling for speed. 

It only remains for the writer to say, that 
the question of the quickest train is quite 
different from that of the highest speed at- 
tained by a train on certain parts of a line. 
He is, of course, aware that to obtain an 
average of forty-eight miles an hour, the 
speed must frequently exceed even the tra- 
ditional “ mile a minute.” He may mention 
that he has been in the habit for years of 
taking the speed of trains by the milestones 
he passed, till he has acquired a certain fa- 
cility in guessing the speed of trains. With 
regard to the speed so noted, he has fre- 
quently been conveyed on a certain part of 
an Irish line at sixty miles an hour; but the 
> sma speed he ever noted was a journey 
rom Birmingham to London by the Lon- 
don and Northwestern Railway, when the 
train, for four or five miles on end, moved 
at the rate of seventy-five miles an hour, or 
a mile in forty-eight seconds, 


THE MISSION OF GRIEF. 


BY PAUL PASTNOR. 


NTO a flower that died, 
A dewdrop fell; 
And all the garden sighed, 
God doeth well.” 


Buriincton, VT., 1834. 


Into a stricken heart, 
God sent a tear: 

It healed a cruel smart, 
and brought him near. 


Ballou's Monthly Magazine. 


MISS FOSTER’S FIRST AND LAST LECTURE. 


BY MISS LOUISE DUPEE. 


M's FOSTER resigned her position 
as teacher in one of the city schools 
on account of ill health. On the dy of her 
resignation, several hundred anxious fe- 
males applied for the vacant place, so it 
was not at all surprising that, when, in the 
course of a few months, her health was suf- 
ficiently restored to enable her to enlist in 
the painful cause of education once more, 
she was unable to obtain any situation 
whatever. Payment for her last month’s 
board and washing had very nearly emptied 
her purse, and who knew from what source 
she should obtain means to pay for the 
next? 

She had no skill in using the needle, and 
a dreadful distaste for this womanly imple- 
ment of industry. She was unfitted by na- 
ture to stand ‘behind a counter, or to be a 
cook. She was too inexperienced to offer 
her services as nurse for the sick. 

She returned from her last visit to the 
committee, who merely looked helpless, and 


seemed bland, and murmured something. 


about a‘vacancy in the future, and sat down 
to read a little religicus book which pro- 
fessed to be a guide to the “cheerful poor.” 
She decided that she did not come under 
that head at all. She found neither guid- 
ance nor consolation, Matrimony seemed 
to be the me “plank betwixt her and the 
rising ocean of despair.” 

Miss Foster had never been disturbed by 
the distractions of love, had never been led 
to turn her thoughts toward this holy estate, 
until of late, for her nose was so very much 
of a pug as to give her serious views of life, 
even in her early girlhood, and caused her 
to regard beaux with pathetic indifference. 
But now Hiram Dennison, the prosperous 
grocer just around the corner, had fallen in 
love with her, and was as well pleased with 
her nose as if it had been pure Grecian. 
His was a susceptible soul, and the mere 
fact of having seen her pass his store four 
times daily during the past four years, seem- 
ed to have touched it deeply. 

But Miss Foster regarded the gentleman 
with little favor. His appearance was by 
no means distinguished; his manners were 
by no meaas elegant ; his tones were not as 
“dulcet as the voice of love;” his pres- 
ence was always odorously suggestive of 
coffee and codfish. In fact, there was none 
of that roseate fascination about him which 
should adorn a lover. Miss Foster was fas- 


tidious, there was also a spice of romance 
in her composition. 

“ Oh, no, I never could do it in the world, 
never,” she was just remarking to herself, 
with great decision, when there came a tap 
at the door, and several sympathizing friends 
appeared. 

Miss Foster frankly placed all her affairs 
before them, with the exception of her lover, 
concerning whom she desired no advice. 

“Harriet Foster, why in this world don’t 

you enter the lecture field? 1 should think 
ecturing would be your forte precisely, and 
people make su much money, and do so 
much good that way, too,” exclaimed one of 
the ladies with great earnestness. 

“Surely; Ihave often wondered why you 
did not do so,” remarked another. “ You 
have such a delightful flow of language, 
such ready wit, and such a faculty at satire. 
School teaching is a monotonous, prosaic 
life. Are n’t you tired of it?” 

Miss Foster was at first startled by this 
proposition, but finally, after much more 
conversation, much more advice on the 
matter, and a great deal of pondering by 
herself, she decided to accept it, and take 
me stand upon the platform as soon as pos- 
sible. 

First she composed a lecture, which ef- 
fort caused her great mental agony, loss of 
sleep and appetite, and a week’s illness, 
The flowers which her lover sent her during 
this effort she wore in her hair with great 
condescension, but,-when it was finished, 
she threw all these favors away, and, in 
spite of headache and fever, appeared in 
high spirits, 

She chose “American Women” for her 
theme as one which afforded scope for fun 
and feeling, wisdom and satire. When she 
was able to lift her head from the pillow 
once more, she visited the various Lyceum 
Bureaus, and having circulars printed, sent 
them broadcast upon the world. It was 
hardly the season to hope for great success 
at once, but a modest beginning would pave 
the way for next autumn, when lectures 
were the rage. In some localities the sea- 
son was not yet over, however, and she 
waited for what she termed acall; and final- 
ly the call came. It was sent from New 
Salen, a town far in the interior of the 
State, with a small population, but a flour 
ishing lyceum. The lyceum, which employ 
ed native talent in debates, chiefly, was to 
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y the extravagant price of twelve dollars 
or the lecture. 

Miss Foster decided to accept this call at 
once, though the weather was fiercely cold 
for March, and the snow which crunched 
dismally under one’s feet on the city side- 
walks, was unpleasantly suggestive of great 
drifts and unbroken roads in the country ; 
and one bitter morning, when the winds 
howled all sorts of dismal presentiments, 
she set forth toward the scene of her suc- 
cess or failure. 

It was late in the afternoon when she 
reached her destination, or, at least, the end 
- of her raiiroad journey, and, at a fireless 
little station in the woods, was waited on 
by a small, silent man, who greatly resem- 
bled an earthen jug, as he stood with one 
arm cruoked against his side, his small, 
narrow head protruding from his long, 
skimpy overcoat. He inquired if she 
“was n’t the lecturin?’ woman?” informed 
her that he was Mr. Smith, the landlord of 
the New Salem Hotel, and that Mr. Jenkins 
could n’t come. Who Mr. Jenkins might 
be was something dark and mysterious to 
the lady, but she finally concluded that he 
was probably one of the lyceum committee, 
which conclusion she afterward found to be 
correct. Mr. Smith’s sleigh possessed but 
one seat, but there were two other passen- 
gers beside herself, and the situation was 
not altogether cheerful. 

“TI s’pose we can all manage to squecze 
in somehow, though I’m afraid you ladies 
won’t be real comfortable. I did n’t reckon 
on hevin’ but two passengers,” said he, sur- 
veying the ladies and their belongings rath- 
er critically. 

The expression of their faces bore wit- 
ness that they sympathized with these 
fears. 

“S posin’ you git in ’n’ sit down, marm, 
‘n’ "low one of v’ other ladies to sit in your 
tap,” he said to Miss Foster. “She a’n’t 
so big as you be,’n’ | ‘ll manage to take 
care of Mis’ Burnham somehow or other.” 

Miss Foster obediently followed this sug- 

estion, and that she lives to relate the 

orrors of that drive, she considers a mar- 
vel. The way which they pursued seemed 
to be almost entirely down hill, and the hills 
were not only steep, but covered alternate] 
with patches of giare ice and bare ground. 
The horse bad an unhappy way of falling 
down in the most precipitous places, which 
circumstance Mr. Smith seemed to consider 
trifling, and uttered not a syllable of either 
regret or assurance to his terror-stricken 
passengers. 

The lady whom Miss Foster held in her 
despairing arms was exctedingly timid, and, 
though very short, was stout and plump to 
the last degree. Miss Foster, though tall, 
was frail and slight, and was quite crushed 


under her weight. Then she found it rath- 
er disagreeable than otherwise to be franti- 
cally clutched by the nose or hair, and to 
have her bonnet completely torn from her 
head, whenever this heavy specimen of 
timidity found herself in especial peril. It 
was bitterly cold, too, and they drove so 
slowly that the way seemed endless. But 
finally they entered a little village with 
cheerful aspect, and, sliding over level 
ground, life seemed possible once more, 
though Miss Foster was iu a state of utter 
exhaustion. 

“Be you the woman that’s come from 
Californy to marry Luther Hogdon?” sud- 
denly inquized her plump burden, turning 
to obtain a good vicw of her face, after a 
few moments of refreshing quiet and si- 
lence. 

“ No,” replied Miss Foster, with chilling 
dignity; “1 am not going to marry any 
man; at least,’—the sadness of her ex- 
pression becoming deeper, — “if I ever do 
marry any man, he must come after me, I 
should not go to him under such circum- 
stances.” 

Mr. Smith, for the first time during the 
journey, seemed somewhat exercised in his 
mind, aud remarked, — 

“Lordy man!” 

When Miss Foster was helped from the 
sleigh at the door of the hotel, she was una- 
ble to stand alone for some minutes, ard 
clung to a pillar of the piazza for support. 

“Sakes alive! hev you got a iil turn ? 
You don’t look rugged, that’s a fact,” ex- 
claimed the lady whom Mr. Smith had des- 
ignated as “ Mis’ Burnham.” 

Miss Foster thought she was very much 
fatigued, and somewhat chilled. 

“ Here, take the rockin’-chair, ’n’ you "Il 
feel better soon,” said the landlord, assist- 
ing her into the parlor. “You ha’n’t so 
strong as I thought you was by your looks, 
’n’ I reckon the heft o’ Miss Chick was a 
little too much for ye, "specially as she a’n’t 
got no faculty for keepin’ still.” 

Miss Foster maintained a discreet silence. 
She was unable to assure him that the jour- 
ney had been made on a flowery bed of ease, 
and then the room was grim and cold 
enough to deprive one of the use of her fac- 
ulties. A child’s chair, tied up with black 
crape, evidently in mourning for its deceased 
owner, occupied one corner of the room; 
a bare wooden table, upon which burned a 
feeble lamp, fed by the fitful kerosene, stood 
in the middle of the floor; solemn rows of 
chairs were placed against the walls; over 
the mantelpiece, in a frame artistically fash- 
ioned of pop corn, the cheerful scene of 
Daniel Webster’s death-bed was enacted 
over again; and in a tall, grim, air-tight 
stove the “hired girl” was making a des- 
perate effort to kindle a wood fire. 
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“ Now just make yerself to home, marm, 
*n’ when you git warmed up a little, 1 ‘Il 
show you to your room. Sorry I can’t 
*commodate you with a fire up there, but 
the chimbly smokes -awful bad,” said Mr. 
Smith, as he turned to leave the room 

Miss Foster’s dismal meditations were 
soon interrupted by the appearance of Mr. 
Jenkins, a pompous gentleman, with preter- 
naturally black hair, who seemed to be ex- 
ceedingly conscious of his watch chain and 
whiskers. 

“Thought I ’d just drop in ’n’ see how 
you was a-getting along,” he said with great 
affability. “Everything comfortable ’n’ 
above board, I ’ve no doubt, marm. Mr. 
Smith, our landlord, is a great benefactor 
to the travelin’ public. He knows how to 
keep a hotel.” 

“It’s rather cold,” faltered Miss Foster, 
with stiff lips and chattering teeth. 

“True, marm, the atmosphere is n’t het 
up very well, but when the fire gits to goin’ 

ou will experience a change. The weather 
is cold, marm, very cold for the season. 
Hope you ll get recruited in time for the 
lecture. We always commence our exercises 
at half past seven sharp. Mr. Smith will 
escort you over to the meetin’ house, aad I 
"ll meet you at the door, and introduce you 
to the audience. No doubt you'll entertain 
as well as instruct us, marm, though we ’ve 

t some pretty intellectual: folks up here in 

ew Salem.” 

Miss Foster groaned in spirit, but main- 
tained an appearance of calmness. She 
soon discovered that she was an object of 
great interest tothe inmates of the house, 
and they seemed to benumerous. Children 
rushed into the room, and stared at her 
with open mouth and startled eyes. Fe- 
males of every age and description peeped 
in at the door, and made all sorts of errands 
into the room for the sake of observing her, 
it was very evident. Curious faces peered 
in at the uncurtained windows. 

“She don’t wear very short skirts, nor 

ts,’n’ her hair a’n’t cut short, neither. 

don’t see but what she looks just like any- 

body else, only rather plain,” came in a loud 
whisper from behind the hall door. 

But her calmness did not yet forsake 
her. 

The “meetin’ house,” fortunately, was 
only just across the street. Miss Foster 
entered the sacred edifice with a sinking 
heart, and was conducted in state to the 
pulpit. In her darkest forebodings she 
had dreamed of nothing so dreadful as a 
pulpit. A strange solemnity breathed up- 
on the occasion. Solitary females walked 
up the aisle with the air of coming to a 
prayer meeting. The interior was bare, 
pervaded by a ghostly dimness, and the 
atmosphere was so cold that one’s breath 


was. visible hike a smoke wreath. Matrons 
with severe countenances brought their 
children witb them, and silently surrounded 
the stove until it was time for the exercises 
to commence. In some instances these 
ladies bore large and unwieldy bundles in 
their arms, which greatly excited Miss Fos- 
ter’s curiosity at first. But these bundles 
soon declared themselves to be infants by 
lusty cries. 

The minister entered with a funeral as- 
pect, and, seating himself by her side on 
the sepulchral horse-hair sofa, greeted her 
in a whisper. Rustic-looking men made an 
awful creaking of thick boots. Rustic 
beaux embraced their sweethearts on the 
back seats, and regaled themselves on pea- 
nuts and candy. The urbane Mr. Jenkins 
was stationed near the door, greeting each 
new comer with a hearty shake of the hand, 
and conversing with this one and that one 
with an air of great importance. Sleigh 
bells were still to be heard approaching, and 
there was a great stamping of feet in the 
vestibule. Miss Foster perceived that she 
was to have a large audience. 

Finally Mr. Jenkins stepped to a small 
table underneath the pulpit, and, impres- 
sively ringing a bell, announced that the 
exercises of the evening would now take 
piace. 

Miss Foster, with a wild leap of the 
heart, unrolled her manuscript, and pre- 
pared to arise before the audience. But 
she found that these preparatiuns were pre 
mature. The minister arose, hymn-book in 
hand, and said in Sunday tones that “we 
would commence our exercises by singing 
the hymn on the fortieth page.” Then a 
young girl appeared from one of the front 
seats, and, advancing to a cabinet organ, 
which stood on one side of the pulpit, 
commenced to play an air of lively solemni- 
ty, and the audience united with great zest 
in singing the hymn, whose refrain, many 
times repeated, was He ‘// Carry You 
Through. Its singular appropriateness 
touchea Miss Foster, and she became able 
to smile. Then a very long prayer was of- 
fered by the reverend geatleman, in which 
he alluded at length to the words of wisdom 
and instruction to which we are about to 
listen, requesting, with pathetic fervor, that 
they might be blessed to every one. 

Miss Foster’s feeliags were too deep to 
be expressed in words, The prayer being 
finished, she once more unrolled her manu- 
script, and swallowed, with such haste as to 
threaten serious results, the larger half of 
the troche which she was slowly consuming 
for the sake of her voice. But the minister 
was still standing, and, after a little silence, 
during which he seemed to be endeavoring 
to gain just the right balance to his long 
and awkward limbs, commenced a lengthy 
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exhortation, which, for a prayer meeting, 
would have done very well, but which seem- 
ed t> Miss Fostsr to be decidedly out of 
lace under present circumstances, especial- 
y as he took his hearers to do for absent- 
ing themselves from “ meetin’ privileges,” 
and running after novelties. 

It is not especially consoling to be talked 
of as a novelty, and when at length the rev- 
erend gentleman sank severely into his seat, 
and the smiling Mr. Jenkins stepped to the 
platform under the pulpit, and, indicating 
the lady by a flourish of the right hand over 
the shoulder, introduced her as Miss Fos- 
ter, the distinguished lecturer from the city, 
she rose with trembling limbs and scarlet 
countenance, 

For a few moments a breathless hush 
pervaded the audience, The crackling of 

anut shells became subdued; the beaux 

orbore to whisper to their sweethearts. 
The unhappy man who was struggling with 
the smoking stove, stood poker in hand, and 
stared in amazed silence. All eyes were di- 
rected toward the pulpit in eager but half- 
awed expectation. 

Miss Fcgter’s first sentences were spoken 
in a somewhat feeble and faltering tone, 
but it strengthened as she went on, and for 
a while she was quite startled at her own 
eloquence. Then she suddenly became 
conscious of the puzzled, half-shocked, half- 
angry looks of a part of her hearers, the 
amused laughter of others, and the utter in- 
attention of the remainder, who kept up an 
incessant and painfully audible whispering. 
She paused for a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded with an effort at unconcern. 

A baby awoke, and signified its disap- 
proval of the entertainment by utteriog the 
fiercest cries. In vain the mother tossed, 
and hushed, and soothed, and petted, in 
vain the efforts of sympathetic neighbors. 
The child only screamed the louder. 

Miss Foster paused, so deeply annoyed 
that it was impossible for her to proceed 
with her lecture. 

Mr. Jenkins popped up in his seat like a 
Jack-in-the-box, saying in a loud, indignant 


tone, 

“If Sister Watkins would be kind enough 
to convey that babe o’ hers out o’ the meet- 
in’ house, I think it would be for the benefit 
of all parties concerned.” 

Sister Watkins flounced down the aisle, 
her very bonnet strings quivering with in- 
dignation, but not until after somewhat 
lengthy and noisy preparations. 

Quiet, or comparative quiet, being re- 
stored, Miss Foster made another effort to 
please her not altogether satisfactory audi- 
ence. She had remarked in the commence- 
ment of her lecture that there were various 
kinds of women, and was now portraying 
the character of the aggressive sort of 


strong-minded woman with satirical force, 
when a general titter, and a bustle of turn- 
ing around, arrested her attention. A tall, 
angular woman had arisen from her seat, 
and was pinning her shawl with a wrathful 
countenance. As she marched majestically 
toward the door, a graceless youth on one 
of the back seats exelaimed, — 

“ Golly, Mis’ Higgins, lecturer don’t mean 
you! Better waitawhile. Naow set daown, 
Mis’ Higgins. Lecturer don’t kneow about 
your bein’ strong-minded.” 

Mr. Jenkins shook his fist threatening!y 
at the speaker. The woman passed out of 
the house, but the tittering still continued. 

The minister moved uneasily in his seat, 
an expression of deep disapproval and hope- 
less melancholy fixed upon his countenance. 
A fiery spark flashed in Miss Foster’s eye, 
her cheeks burned scarlet,*but her voice 
rang very ciear and loud. “ Things bad be- 
gun, make strong themselves by ill.” She 
was prepared to hear more crying babies, to 
be disturbed by more eccentric women, more 
talking aloud, but resolved not to allowa 
Straw to stop the current of her speech. 
She was not prepared for a panic, however, 
and the panic came, 

First there was a shrill, piercing feminine 
shriek, which curdled the blood in her veins, 
then a wild, terrific chorus of feminine 
shrieks and masculine exclamations, and 
the people left their seats, and were running 
hither and thither in the wildest dismay. 

Miss Fosier hurriedly tucked her manu- 
script into her pocket, and, perceiving the 
dignified heels of the minister disappear by 
the way of the nearest window, she followed 
his example, and jumped out into a snow- 
drift. Several other females tumbled wildly 
after her. What a blessed relief from that 
dreadful pulpit was the snow-drift, though 
she was up to her throat in it, and knew not 
how to.extricate herself. She did not con- 
gratulate herself on her escape from death 
by suffocation and smoke, she realized 
nothing but her escape from this, and could 
have cried for joy. 

“I vum, I shall be as mad as vengeance 
if there was n’t no fire there after all. I 
ha’n’t hed half my money’s wurth o’ lecture, 
though I did n’t care nothin’ about what 
she was a sayin’. Land sakes! 1 should 
think she was kind o” crazy, though I s’pose 
all them strong-minded lecturin’ women are 
queer. Awful humbly, too, ha’n’t she?” 
coolly remarked one of the other occupants 
of the snow-drift. 

Miss Foster struggled out of this icy pile 
as soon as possible, and started for the ho- 
tel with breathless haste. 

“Here, marm! wait, marm!” cried the 
anxious voice of Mr. Perkins from behind. 
“ There a’n’t nothin’ the matter. Mis’ 
Samuel Turner is subject to fits, that’s all, 
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We don’t pay for half an evenin’, marm, 
the committee don’t.” 


“Pay!” echoed the exasperated lady, as 
she darted through the gate of the hotel. 
“ All I ask is to get away from this dreadful 


place alive.” 


She still regrets that the gods have not 
made Hiram Denison poetical, but finds 
him a devoted husband, and on the whole 
is not dissatisfied with her lot, for sentiment 
and poetry are excellent things, but they 
won’t make a household entirely happy. 


BEREFT. 


BY MARY KNAPP. 


Cy an and forever, dear departed one, 
Who left me lonely in the long agos 

What hast thou done in all the weary years 
That I have toiled alone ?—I may not know. 


The tears fill up my heart, — I cannot speak ; 
The sweet and bitter pain that memory brings, 

Can find no vent in words, — the bird bereft 
Sings not, but sits alone with folded wings. 


Dear love, if still thou knowest in that far land 

The things that once were —love that used to be, — 
Does nothing mar thy calm? — Could I but know 

If, up in Heaven, thou dost remember ine! 


Patmyra, N. Y., 1884. 


SAM'S STORY. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW, 


OB thinks I had better tell this story. 
I suppose because he feels sort of 
bashful; and Uncle Rufe says a hero never 
ought to tell his own story. Rob pretends 
that it was n’t much of anything that he 
did, but we all think it was pretty smart. 
Rob is smart, if he is my brother. He can 
puzzle the school-master asking arithmetic 
questions, and he is n’t afraid of the minis- 
ter. If anybody in this town ever gets to 
be president I know preity well who it will 
be. But Bob says to go on telling the story 
if I’m going to, and not put in so many 
flourishes. 
We live at White Oak Farm, with Uncle 
Rufe and Aunt Penelope, and ae There 
are three of us,— Rob and Philly and I. 


I am Sam. Rob is twelve, and Philly is 
eight, and I am a great deal older than 
Philly, but not quite so old as Rob. We 
have n’t any father or mother, but Aunt 
Penelope and Uncle Rufe think just as 
much of us as they do of Dolly; anyway 
none of us can see any difference. Dolly 
is eight, but she is a girl, and she seems 
kind of small and young. We take care of 
Dolly. 

White Oak Farm is a splendid big farm, 
but Uncle Rufe has been growing poor 
lately. A bad man cheated him out of a 
great deal of money, and then it was a bad 
year for crops, and it costs ever so much to 
take care of us, Rob thinks. He is in an 
awful hurry to grow up on that account, and 
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Sam’s 
he tries to learn everything. He knows al- 
most as much about farming as Uncle Rufe 


does, and he can handle tools like a carpen- 
ter. I don’t see of what use those things 
are when he says he’s going to be a civil 
engineer, or an architect, but he says he 
wants to be ready for anything. 

Well, as I was saying, Uncle Rufe has 
grown poor, so poor that he had to mort- 
gage the farm, and then he could n’t pay the 
interest on the mortgage when it came due, 
He felt pretty badly, I can tell you, that day 
when he went over to Easton to tell the 
man that he could n’t pay him. He did n’t 
know but the man would foreclose, and 
take the farm right away, and then we 
should be homeless. We loved every inch 
of White Oak Farm, and to think of its be- 
longing to anybody else was awful, It was 
a Decembcr day, and there was snow in the 
air. Aunt Penelope went with Uncle Rufe 
because she wanted to see her sister, Aunt 
Maria, who lived in Easton, and they were 
not coming home until the next day. *Lisha, 
the hired man, and Keziah, the hired gir), 
were left to keep house, and take care of 
us. Of course we could take care of our- 
selves, but Aunt Penelope used not to 
think so; perhaps she thinks differently 
now. 

They went away in the forenoon, and that 
afternoon Keziah got a message that her sis- 
ter, over at Oxford Mills, was very sick, and 
wanted her. Of course ’Lisha had to har- 
ness old Pegasus, and carry her over there. 
He made a great fuss about !eaving us alone, 
and so did Keziah, though she was awfully 
worried about her sister, but we were not 
afraid. 

White Oak Farm was a mile and a haif 
from the village, and in a pretty lonesome 
place, but tramps did n’t often come around 
at that time of year, and we could n’t think 
of a9 that could trouble us. Keziah 
could, though. She ’s awfully nervous. 
She said we should let Dolly’s apron get on 
fire, and she would be burned to death, or 
we should tumble over Beelzebub, the old 
black cat, who always would sit on the 
stairs, and break our necks, or go out to the 
barn and drop a lighted match on the hay, 
and burn everything up, or put kerosene on 
the stove, and blow everything up, or choke 
ourselves, or scald ourselves, or eat the rat 
poison on the top shelf of the closet. I 
can’t begin to tell you all the things that 
Keziah prophesied would happen to us, but 
she did n’t once think of what did happen! 
That ’s always the way with people that 
worry. Rob says it’s never any use. 

It had begun to snow in the middle of the 
afternoon, and it was a very business-like 
snow-storm. 

“I don’t know about getting back on 
wheels tonight,” said ’Lisha, “but I shall 


have to try it, for I can’t get along on run- 
ners now.” 

We told him not to try to get back that 
night, for we should n’t be a bit afraid to 
stay alone all night, but he shook his head. 
When I saw him do that I knew he ’d come 
back if he had to walk. ’Lisha is like that; 
you can depend upon him. 

As he was driving out of the yard he 
called to Rob to be sure not to let any 
stranger into the house. The bank in the 
village had been Lroken into the week be- 
fore, and lots of bonds and things stolen. 1! 
suppose that was what made him think of 
that. But I did n’t think there was much 
danger of burglars coming to White Oak 
Farm. After they were fairly out of the 
yard Keziah made ’Lisha drive back so she 
could call to us not to get biewn up with 
the gunpowder and shot that was up in the 
barn chamber. We never went up in the 
barn chamber, and the ladder was broken, 
anyway, but that was just like Keziah. 

it was night before they were off. Rob 
and I went around and fastened all the 
doors and windows securely. Then we 
made up a rousing fire in the kitchen, and 
made molasses candy, and cracked nuts, 
ana popped corn, and roasted apples. The 
wind was roaring and whistling, and dash- 
ing the snow against the windows, but it 
was bright and warm and cozy inside, and, 
if it had not been for thinking of the trouble 
about the mortgage, and Keziah and ’Lisha 
out in the snow, we should have been very 
jolly. Dolly and Philly were merry enough 
as it was: they are only children. 

It was getting toward nine o’clock,‘and 
Dolly and Philly were growing sleepy, 
though they would n’t own it. We had put 
some chestnuts on the fire to roast, and 
they were popping away, when Dolly gave 
a scream that was enough to make a feliow’s 
hair stand up straight, and said she saw a 
man looking in at the window. I thought 
it was only the snow whirling against the 
window, or that she was sort of drowsy, and 
dreamed it, but the next moment I sawa 
man’s face—a dark, evil-looking face — 
pressed against the window pane! Rob 
saw it, too. 

“Somebody who has lost his way, I 
suppose,” he said coolly. (When he feels 
disturbed Rob is always particularly cool.) 
He went to the window, and so did I, though 
I don’t mind owning that I stood behind Rob. 

The face had disappeared. I said mebbe 
it was a ghost, but Rob “ pshawed ” at that. 
He does n’t believe there are any such 
things. The next moment Philly, who had 
run into the sitting-room because he was 
frightened, screamed that the man was look- 
ing in at the window there! 

* Why does n’t he come to the door if he 
wants anything ?” said Rob. 
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A few moments afterward there did come 
a loud rapping at the kitchen door, which 
opened directly out-of-doors. 

“Who ’s there?” demanded Rob. 

“ A poor belated pedler wantin’ a shilter 
from the storrm,” answered a voice. 

I peeped through the window, and saw 
that the man did have a pedler’s pack upon 
his back. 

*Go to Mr. Macarty’s, a quarter of a 
mile further on. He’.l take you in,” said 
Rob. 

“ Sure, it is n’t afraid of the loikes of me 
ye are?” said the voice coaxingly. “ It’s 
first cousin to Dinnis O'Reilly 1 am, and 
takin’ his thrade now poor Dinnis is gone.” 

Ever since we were babies Dennis 
O’Reilly had come round with his pack, and 
Aunt Penelope had bought table-linen and 
laces of him, and Keziah her best dresses, 
and he had always showed us children 
everything he had in his pack, and given us 
gay pictures and bits of ribbon off his mus- 
lins. We had mourned old Dennis as a 
friend. 

“If he is Dennis’s cousin he must be all 
right,” said I, and was yoing to unbolt the 
door, but Rob held me back. 

“] sha’n’t let anybody into the house to- 
night!” he said firmly. 

“Hurry up and open the door, me hor- 
eys,” said the pedler. “Bein’ all alone in 
the house yees needs me to pertect yees.” 

“How does he know but there may be 
somebody up-stairs ?” said I. 

Rob looked thoughtful and queer, but he 
did n’t say anything. 

“Will yees open the door now, and save 
me the thrable?” said the man angrily. 

Rob and I looked at each other then. 

“It will trouble him to open that door,” 
said I, 

It was a strong door, and it had a good 
stout boit on it. But Rob was looking anx- 
iously at the windows. 

Of course the man could break a pane of 
glass, aud unfasten the window, easily 
enough unless we prevented him. I seized 
the poker. Rob rushed into the hall closet, 
and brought oat Uncle Rufe’sold gun. But 
it was seldom used, anc was not loaded. 

“If I could only get into the barn cham- 
ber. But it would take too long to climb 
up,” he said. 

He stationed himself at one window with 
the gun, and I stood at the other with the 
poker, all ready to give the man’s hand 
some good whacks if he tried to break the 
window. But, after fumbling away at the 
door for a little while, he seemed to have 
given it up, and gone away. 

I was beginning to draw along breath, 
thinking be had taken Rob’s advice, and 

one on to Mr. Macarty’s, when we heard 
im trying the back-kitchen door. That 


was a stout door, too. There was a strong 
lock on it instead of a bolt. 

“ He won’t get in there,” said I. 

“But Rob tried to lock the door between 
us and the back-kitchen. The lock was old 
and worn out, and it would n’t fasten. 

“Never mind,” said I. “He can’t get 
into the back-kitchen unless he comes 
through the keyhole.” 

“ Hark!” said Rob, 

There was a picking and scraping sound. 
The key fell out of the lock on to the floor. 
In another moment we heard the door open, 
just as if it had not been fastened at all, 
and the man walked in. 

He was a big, burly fellow, with a lot of 
black whiskers that did n’t look as if they 
grew on his face. 

“You see you might as well have opened 
the door, and saved me the trouble,” he 
said, scowling at us. “But it does n’t pay 
to get mad with such little rascals.” (He 
put in a great many very bad words that 
made it sound awfully). “ Hurry now, and 
get me something to eat and drink, — the 
best you ’ve got in the house, — while I 
make myself comfortable. It’s not eee 
that that hired man of yours will get bac 
tonight in such traveling as this, and if he 
should come I could fix him! Do you see 
that?” He'took out of his pocket a pistol, 
and held it very close indeed to Rob’s head. 
“ Now you ’d better mind what I tell you 
without making any fuss.” 

He had n’t a bit of any Irish brogue now, 
so we knew that must have been put on, 
like his whiskers. 

He set down his pack, and put his feet up 
to the fire, and lighted a cigar, and we got 
him something to eat. He looked around, 
and caught sight of Dolly’s silver mug, and 
Philly’s cup, and he got up and examined 
them, and then coolly slipped them into a 
sort of pocket on the outside of his pack. 

“ That ’s good, as far as it goes. Where 
’s the'rest? And the money? I don’t sup- 
pose there ’s much. I should n’t have 
stopped except to make myself comfortable, 
and to keep you from being lonesome. 
Now speak Tight up, and tell me where the 
silver and the money is.” 

Rod was white, but his voice did n’t trem- 
ble a bit, 

7 There is no money in the house,” he 
said. 

It was true, but the man would n’t be- 
lieve him, and he had his pistol to his head, 
and threatened to shoot. Rob did n’t flinch 
abit. You ought to have seen him just 
stand there! The man believed him after 
a while. 

* Well, show me the silver,” he said. 

“It’s all in the sideboard and the china 
closet,” I said, pointing toward the dining- 
room. 
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I was n’t going to have him shoot Rob 
for the sake of silver ware, if it was grand- 
mother’s tea-service and spoons, and all the 
silver Aunt Penelope had when she was 
married. He tossed it all into his pack, and 
his pockets, grumbling because it was so 
little. It seemed as if I could n't stand by 
and:see him do it, knowing what a treasure 
it was to Aunt Penelope, and I saw Rob 
clench his fists. But what could we do? 

He took off his coat, and sat down at the 
table, and began to eat, but he complained 
that there was nothing to drink, and order- 
ed us to bring him some cider. I was go- 
ing to say that there was n’t any, for it was 
true; Uncle Rufe had n’t made any. But 
Rob motioned to me to keep quiet. 

“The barrel is n’t opened, and there is 
n’t any bung-hole to it,” said Rob. 

“Give me a hammer or a hatchet, or 
something, and 1 ’ll open it pretty quick,” 
said the man. 

Rob got him a hammer. 

“Here, you come and hold the light for 
me,” he said. 

He started down cellar, and Rob followed 
with the light. What in the world Rob 
meant I could n’t think, for I knew there 
was n’t a drop of cider in that cellar. I fol- 
lowed to find out. 

Rob led the way to the long closet in the 
corner, where the barrels of apples and po- 
tatoes were, and pointed to the last barrel. 
The man went by Rob, and raised the ham- 
mer to open the barrel. In an instant Rob 
stepped back, and closed and locked the 
closet door. F 

1 don’t suppose the man had ever noticed 
that there was a door there, and, anyway, 
he thought we were too frightened to think 
of such athing. I was, but Rob, as it hap- 
pened, was n’t. Such swearing as came 
out of that closet 

in, and the way he pounded that door; 
and it was only a lock, and no bolt. 

“ He ’ll open it just as he did the other,” 
I said to Rob. 

“I thought of that as soon as he asked 
for the cider,” said Rob. “I think that the 
tools that he picks locks with are in his 

ack, but he mzy have them in his pocket. 

t’s lucky for us that the pistol is in his 
c-at pocket up-stairs. The lock is old, any- 
way, and he may break it. I’m going to 
put the bolt on it that ’Lisha bought for the 
carriage-house.” 

And, while that man was in there pound- 
ing and raging away, Rob fastened the new 
bolt onto the door. 

We went up-stairs then, and Rob climbed 
up to the barn chamber, and loaded that 


gun. 


“ If he should get out I want to be ready 
for him,” he said. 

But he could n’t pound that door down! 
When grandfather built White Oak farm 
er he had doors that would stand some 
thing, 

Rob and I drew two good long breaths, 
and hunted for the children. Dolly had 
taken Beelzebub in her apron, and gone into 
the dark closet in the hall, where she was 
afzaid to go usually, and Philly had lighted 
the lantern, and gone out to the barn to 
take care of his Guinea pigs. He “was a’t 
going to let the thief have those anyway,” 
he said. 

I suppose it was only an hour or two af- 
terward that ’Lisha came, but it seemed to 
me half as long as all the rest of my life. 
That man kept pounding and pounding, and 
we did n’t know any minute but he would 
get out. I tell you it was awful! We 
thought of going for help, but we did n’t 
like, either of us, to leave the children, and 
the snow was so deep it would take a long 
time. 

I don’t think I shall ever hear, in this 
world, any sounds so joyful as "Lisha stamp- 
ing the snow off his feet, and whistling to 
us. 

*Lisha is an awfully big fellow, but he 
grew as white as could be when we told him 
what had happened, and he heard that man 
pounding and swearing away down cellar. 
He opened the pack, and it was full of 
burglars’-tools, and, fastened in- the canvas 
covering, he found a package of papers, — 
bonds, and such things,—and some of 
them oad the name of our bank on them. 

“ Jehoshaphat! you’ve caught one of the 
bank robbers, and the reward is five hun- 
dred dollars, Rob,” said ’Lisha. 

“ That will help Uncle Rufe out of all his 
trouble,” said Rob; and then, brave and 
splendid as he had been in the danger, he 
burst right out crying, just like a girl, at 
that. He was so glad he could n’t help it. 

*Lisha went after the officers, and they 
came and hand-cuffed the man, — they did 
n't have a very easy time doing it, —and 
carried him away. 

And Rob got the reward. The capture 
of this burglar led to the capture of the 
whole gang to which he belonged, and were 
n’t people glad, and did n’t they praise Rob. 
But nobody need be afraid that Rob’s head 
will be turned. He is too sensible. 

The farm is safe, and Uncle Rufe says he 
shall pay the money back to Rob, and every 
cent shall go for his education. 

If you ever should hear of a very dis- 
tinguished man from our town you'll know 
— but Rob says the story is done. 
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TWO NIGHTS 


BY EDWARD 


N West Africa, on the left bank of the 

River Gambia, about one hundred and 
seventy miles from its mouth, and a litt'e 
less than two below the lower end of the 
Kayaye Islands, is the Zenda (landing-place) 
of the village of Brekama. Georgetown, on 
MacCarthy’s Island, is the headquarters of 
the British in this portion of the River ; 
and the lower end of the island on which it 
‘is situated is — about five miles from 
Kayaye. The right or northern bank of 
the river is well known in the vicinity, and 
a white face is not a stranze sight to the na- 
tives on that side. But the mainland, bor- 
dering on the left bank, notwithstanding its 
proximity to these well-known places, is a 
terra incognita. This region is comprised 
within Karbo, is known generally as Breka- 
ma, and the small village of that name, on 
the bank of the river, is the only place in 
this portion of Karbo where the whites have 
attempted to establish factorics. The 
traders never ventured away from the banks, 
for the natives were believed to be treach- 
erous, and unwilling to have whites come 
among them. The produce was brought to 
the village, to barter against goods which 
the traders had with them for that purpose ; 
and, as the trade was done by certain indi- 
viduals, who acted as brokers, and through 
whom the people in general transacted their 
business, a comparatively small number 
ever came to the ¢enda. They who did, 
were mostly Jc!ahs, by whom this portion 
of Karbo is chiefly inhabited, and who, ex- 
cepting the Foulahs, are the lowest in the 
social scale of all the people who inhabit 
the valley of this noble river. The country 
itself is in the hands of the Fouta-Foulahs, 
who are brave and uncompromising propa- 

tors of Islamism. They have always 

en said to be barbarous; and it was 
thought that strangers could not penetrate 
within their domain without great personal 
risk. 

This was sufficient to prevent traders and 
others from advancing very far from the 
bark of the river; and the writer, when 
there, knew of only one other white man 
‘(Captain Benjamin Tanner, manager of 
“MacCarthy’s Island) beside himself, who 
had ever been more than two miles away 
from the river in this region. Hence no 
one knew anything about the country and 
its people, except from hearsay ; and all re- 

rts represented the natives as bloodthirst 
Gostasione, who were anxious to murder all 
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strangers who were foolhardy enough to 
venture among them. 

I had had considerable intercourse with 
Fouta-Foulahs in the Upper Gambia, when, 
in 1867, they had forcibly taken possession 
of the whole left bank, from Canuby up to 
Yabu-Tenda, and had always been well 
treated. I did not, therefore, believe the 
various accounts of their ferocity, which 
were from time to time received at MacCar- 
thy’s, where I was stationed for several 
years, as the agent in charge of the business 
of the well-known English house of Thomas 
Brown & Co. I, very naturally, desired to 
test the truth of these reports, and, with 
that end in view, decided to advance, as far 
as my business would permit, from the bank 
of the river into Karbo. I, therefore, en- 
deavored to organize a party to start from 
the village of Brekama on a shooting expe- 
dition; but no white man was found wiilirg 
to join me in what was generally considered 
arash undertaking. I was about to abandon 
the idea of attempting to induce any one to 
accompany me, when an intelligent black 
trader, named Richard Jobe, arrived from 
Koosoon-Tenda, a trading station of the 
Upper River. 

Here was just the man to suit my pur- 
pose, for he was afraid of nothing, and nev- 
er hesitated to undertake that from which 
others shrank; and, the evening following 
his arrival, I broached the subject in his 
presence. It was in the broad piazza of my 
factory, overlooking the river, and facing 
Jonka-Kounda, on the opposite bank, the 
starting point of Mungo Park on the jour- 
ney to the Niger, whence be never returned; 
and, beside Jobe, the lieutenant and surgeon 
of the garrison were present. 

“I'll go with you,” said Jobe. “I’m in 
no hurry to get down and can stay here a 
week or ten days just as well as not. We 
can make a short journey now to get ac- 
quainted with the head men, and, after we 
get all our sub-traders in, we can try it 
again. I propose that we leave here, if af- 
ter this first excursion we think it advisable, 
and proceed overland through the heart of 
Karbo to Cape St. Mary’s, which has never 
yet been done by any civilized man, white 
or black.” 

“An excellent idea, Jobe,” I said; “and 
we shall be the first to have made the 
journey.” 

Jobe was invited to make the factory his 
home fer the time, and the necessary prep- 
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arations were made, in spite of the efforts 
of the garrison and others to make us aban- 
don the project. Everything was ready for 
the start in a couple of days, and we pro- 
ceeded down stream in my gig, followed by 
a long boat carrying our attendants and 
pecessary luggage, for the village of Breka- 
ma, whence we were to start as quickly as 

ssible, on what nearly everybody on the 

sland considered a suicidal journey. A 

short stop was made at maraye and Breka- 
ma was reached early inthe evening. We 
landed, and passed the night at the factory 
of one of our sub-traders, 

Early the next morning we overhauled 
our supplies, while our horses were groomed 
and saddled. We were armed, and, beside 
our revolvers, were provided with rifles and 
double-barrelled sporting guns, which latter 
we expected to need, as we were about to 
traverse ground which had neyer been trod 
by marksmen, and where we anticipated an 
shandance of both large and small game. 
We were also supplied with a preparation, 
made by the surgeon at MacCarthy’s, with 
which to smear our faces, neck, and hands 
at night to prevent mosquitos from feasting 
upon us, and were attended by six blacks on 
foot, beside a Jolah snide, who agreed to 
serve us for one head of tobacco per day. 
We also had two asses to carry our hamp- 
ers. 

At six we examined our arms, mounted, 
and started, with our Jolah guide leading 
the way on foot. We traveled at a brisk 
walk for an hour, when we entered a thick 

owth of mahogany and rosewood, with 

ere and there a huge boabab. The path 

was scarcely wide enough to permit our 
asses to pass with their burdens; and the 
branches of the trees were so closely inter- 
laced overhead, as to exclude the rays of 
the sun. 

“ Well, this is a wild country, sure 
enough,” said Jobe, who was ahead of 
me 


* Yes,” I answered; “it *s the wildest I 
ever saw, but there is no danger of going 
astray, for we could n’t go out of this path 
if we wished.” ‘ 

“This beats Kantevah,” continued Jobe, 
laughing. “I don’t know how trees of this 
size can w so near together. There 
must be a complete network of roots be- 
neath us. How long,” he asked our Jolah, 
“ must we travel such a road as this ?’ 

“ Not long,” replied the guide in Mandin- 
0. 
. This was not a very definite answer, It 
might mean either ten minutes or two hours, 

and Jobe laughed, saying, — 

“ Well, we know as much about it now as 
before.” 

In this case it meart about an hour; for, 
at the end of that time, the trees were more 
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sparse, and the road wider. We therefore 
traveled faster, and chatted gayly. We 
were at length able to ride abreast, which 
we did, with nothing special transpiring to 
break the monotony of our journey for fully 
an hour. On either side of us the woods, 
exeepting here and there a leopard track, 
were pathless. But they were not so dense 
as to prevent us from seeing for a consider- 
able distance to the right and left. We 
could even, in some places, see farther in 
those directions, than right ahead, for our 
road was extremely crooked, and had many 
sharp turns, made necessary by the trees 
on each side. We were about to follow one 
of these abrupt curves, when Jobe’s horse 
shied, and attempted to dash away. Mine 
followed its example, and we had difficulty 
in retaining control over them. The asses 
refused to advance; but we saw nothing to 
cause their fright. 

“Look in among the bushes,” said Jube 
to our blacks, “ and see if there is n’t some- 
thing hidden there.” 

The Jolah and our six Sirérés drew their 
cutlasses, and cautiously approached the 
bushes indicated, but presently the latter 
drew back with a yell. The Jolah stood his 
ground, and was perfectly self possessed. 
He peered in among the bushes, and, after 
poking at something with the point of his 
cutlass, exclaimed in great glee, — 

“He’s full! he’s full!” 

“Who ’s full?” asked Jobe. 

“ Look!” answered the Jolah, as he bent 
down the bushes which hid thé object he 
a pricked with his cutlass, from our 
sight. 

We looked, and discovered a huge python, 
which evidently had recently pariaken of a 
substantial meal, for it laid there unmindful 
of our presence. The Sirérés sprang for- 
ward, and, while we looked on, they seized 
its outer coil, and tugged at it to draw the 
huge reptile from its hiding-place. They 
dragged it forth, and stretched it along the 
path. They gazed at it with greedy looks, 
and the Jolah cut its head off with his cut- 
lass. Just below its neck there was a large 
bunch, caused by its undigested meal, from 
which, through a long incision that one of 
the Siérés made, pom gels a full-grown 
sheep was drawn, and thrown aside. The 
huge snake, whose length I estimated at 
from twenty to twenty-one feet, was then 
cut into three F peer. to be carried along by 
the blacks, and cooked at our first stopping 
place, which our guide said we would reach 
when the sun got to the position he indi- 
—_ which we judged would be in half an 

our. 


, “ en kind of a place are we to stop at ?” 
asked. 

ne ets answered that a band of Fou- 
lahs established themselves there, and 
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built a small village, where they intended to 
remain as long as the pasturage in the vi- 
‘_o would hold out for their cattle. 

“Are there any Fouta-Foulahs with 
them ?” asked Jobe. 

“ Yes, too-barbo.” 

“ How many?” 

“ Not many, — sometimes ten, sometimes 
“more.” 

“ Are they headmen, or common people ?” 

“Some are headmen,” replied the Jolah. 
“They were sent here to collect the ‘cus- 

tom’ from the traders at the tenda.” 

We had now reached a clearing, where 
corn had been planted. We were startled, 
as we emerged from the woods, by wild 
_ and a number of women, who had 

en at work there, scampered away, 
shrieking, —* 

“ Wallai! Wallai! Saintané!” 

We laughed to see them run. My white 
‘face and long beard had frightened them. 
‘They had never seen such a sight as that, 
and they undoubtedly took me for a visitor 
‘from the infernal regions. 

“ And this is the place where they say it 
‘is n’t safe for a white man to venture,” ex- 
claimed Jobe, laughing heartily. 

The road now turned almost at right an- 
‘gies, and an Foulah village 
‘ed before us, at a distance of about half a 

mile, from which people were coming at full 
speed to see what had alarmed the women. 
Upon seeing us, they stopped, and made 
signs for us to advance. As we neared 
them I discovered three Fouta-Foulahs in 
advance of the villagers, These three finai- 
ly came forward to meet us; and, as they 
spoke Mandingo, we had no difficulty in 
communicating with them. They assured 
as we were welcome, and would not be 
molested by any one in Karbo. We reached 
the village, and our horses were cared for 
by the Fouta-Foulahs, but the villagers 
shrank away from me, 

“TI have sometimes wished I was a white 
man,” said Jobe; “but they ’re at a dis- 
count here, and my black face will carry me 
farther than your white skin.” 

“So it seems,” I said; “ but they ‘ll soon 
get accustomed to me, and be as familiar as 
‘they are now shy.” 

J We decided to pass the middle of the 
day here, and had the use of a bantang, un- 
cer a large fig-tree; and our Sirérés com- 
'menced at once to cook their snake dinner. 
In this they were assisted by the Foulahs, 
who knew they would come in for a good 
share, as there was ten times as much as 
our blacks could eat. It was cooked with 
cous-cous, Jobe and I procured some good 
beefsteak,—the Foulahs had killed a bul- 
lock that morning,—and we ate it with 
~casada and okro. We had all the milk we 
\ anted, and enjoyed our breakfast. While 


we partook of it, the Foulahs of both sexes 
drew nearer and ‘nearer; and, by the time 
we had concluded our meal, they had be- 
come quite familiar, The women examined 
my shves with wonder, as well as the rest 
of my wearing apparel ; and, when | struck 
a match to light my pipe, they stared with 
blank astonishment. A person who could 
make fire so readily was, to them, a rare 
phenomenon; and they gazed at me with 
respectful awe. Jobe amused himself by 
telling them what a wonderful being I was, 
and astonished them with his stories of the 
marvelous things which he declared I had 
done in his presence. 

In the mean time our blacks were regal- 
ing themselves with their snake dinner, 
which they shared with as many of the Fou- 
lahs as they could. They all enjoyed it be- 
yond description, and the quantity each put 
out of sight was astonishing, even to us 
who knew the capacity of their stomachs, 
They ate till they could contain no more, 
and then stretched themselves at full length 
in the hot sun to sleep off the effects of 
their feast. 

In the afternoon we walked about with 
one of the Foutah-Foulahs among the patch- 
es of ground that had been cleared for cul- 
tivation. In passing from one to the other, 
we had to go through natural groves, 
which were intersected by numerous paths, 
made by wild beasts in their nocturnal 
prowlings ; and, upon inquiring, we learned 
that leopards were plentiful, and sometimes 
took away young calves from the immediate 
vicinity of the village. 

On our return to the settlement I consult- 
ed with Jobe, and we concluded to spend 
the night in the bush, and try our fortune 
as marksmen. We therefore made all the 
necessary preparations, and our people, who 
still felt the effect of their snake dinner, 
over which they had gormandized so much 
as to unfit them for any more work on that 
day, were delighted when told we were not 
to continue our journey till the next morn- 
ing. 

‘We dined at sunset, and, after a short in- 
terval, started for the bush. Wecame to a 
small natural clearing, beyond those which 
had been made by the villagers to cultivate, 
and there we decided to remain. We had 
our rifles and double-barrelled guns, with 
plenty of cartridges, and chose a spot at the 
foot of a boabab, within the large kollow of 
which, we could, if we wished, conceal our- 
selves to wait for our game. We smeared 
our faces, neck, and hands with the prepara- 
tion given us by the surgeon at MacCarthy’s 
to prevent the mosquitos from fattening up- 
on us, and stationed ourselves near the 
opening of the hollow of the boabab. We 
smoked and chatted freely, as we did not 
anticipate a shot before midnight. But at 
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the expiration of about a quarter of an hour 
there was considerable commotion amidst 
the undergrowth of the forest, and we hasti- 
ly withdrew in the hollow tree, where we re- 
mained quietly with our weapons in readi- 
ness for immediate use. We had not long 
to wait for the appearance of the cause of 
the crackling of the twigs and rustling of 
the leaves of the underbrush. We first 
heard sounds which indicated the approach 
of a large troupe of monkeys, and presently 
the leading quadrumana: appeared, They 
were of the dog-faced type, and the greater 

rtion of them very large; they traveled 
fast toward a creek, where they were, doubt- 
less, accustomed to pass the night in the 
mangroves which line its banks. The iead- 
ers were large, full-grown males, and they 
were foiiowed by the females, many of 
which had young ones on their backs. 
Then came the younger and smaller mem- 
bers of the troupe, and they brought up the 
rear of the procession, which, though a nov- 
el one to a civilized man, is not uncommon 
on either side of the Gambia, above Doom- 
a-sang-sang. We did not disturb them, — 
we were after other game,—and they 
marched along with considerable regularity. 
Their speed varied, but their slowest gait 
was faster than a man can waik. They ran, 
they skipped, jumping over one another as 
they passed, and kept up an incessant chat- 
ter. I had no means of estimating their 
number, but their procession was, by Jobe’s 
watch, an hour and a quarter in passing 
us. 

There was scarcely a breath of air dis- 
cernable, and it grew darker. It was the 
end of the dry season, and these conditions 
indicated a tornado, But we could not see 
farther than thirty feet in any direction, 
and, consequently, could not tell with cer. 
tainty whether or not we were to have one. 
The rustle of the leaves gradually ceased, 
and it became so calm that no sound what- 
ever was heard, save what we ourselves 
made in stirring about. We came out of 
our hiding place. Overhead we saw a small 
patch of sky, with no stars, while around us 
there was nothing but trees, some of which, 
in the darkness, assumed fantastic shapes. 
It was so still that the crackling of a twig 
under my feet startled us, and caused Jobe 
to say, — 

“There is n’t much fun in this kind of 
business.” 

“ No,” I replied; “ but we ’ll have enough, 
perhaps, before daybreak.” 

“If it was n’t so still, so confounded 
lonely,” he said, “ I would n’t mind it; but, 
man, there is n’t even a mosquito about. 
What ’s that?” 

We listened, and heard the chatter of the 
monkeys. 


“They have stopped,” observed Jobe; 


“and there must be water there, I should 
imagine.” 

“The only water near us is Patatale 
Creek,” I said, “for when we left the vile 
lage we came to the westward.” 

“That must be the creek then, and we 
shall have some sport soon. It won't be 
long before something passes here to go 
down to drink.” 

Jobe examined his rifle as he spoke; and 
we moved toward our shelter in the boabab. 
As we did so a vivid flash of lightning illu- 
mined the clearing. 

“Whew! I thought so; we shall have a 
tornado.” 

I was right. The lightning became fre- 
quent, and the rumbling of the thunder al- 
most incessant. It was fortunate, | thought, 
that we had this hollow tree to shelter us; 
for we had not provided ourselves with 
waterproofs, as we had not expected to 
need them, The approaching tornado was 
the first of the season, and it was coming 
earlier than usual. 

We improvised a seat within our shelter, 
and sat down to await its coming. Present- 
ly the tops of the trees commenced to sway ; 
it became darker, the thunder rumbled in- 
cessantly, and the gloom in which we were 
enveloped was occasionally broken by blind- 
ing flashes. The swaying of the trees in- 
creased, and branches were lopped off as 
the tornado came down upon us in full 
force. The din of the tempest was deafen- 
ing, and the confusion of sounds, made b 
swaying trees, crackling and falling boughs, 
thousands of monkeys shrieking with ter- 
ror, wolves and hyenas howling, was inde- 
scribable. 

The force of the tornado was expended 
in about half an hour, at the expiration of 
which time the wind gradually lessened, and 
the rain commenced to fall in torrents. In 
a few minutes it flowed in a stream down 
the read by which we had come. We were 
completely sheltered in our boabab, and 
waited patiently for the clouds to pass over. 
In another half hour the stars appeared in 
the patch of sky above us, and we emerged 
from our hiding place. Theclearing before 
our shelter was strewn with branches which 
had been wrenched off by the wind, and we 
went to work dragging out of the leopard 
me which converged here, such as 

locked the way in the one which we bde- 
lieved led to the creek, whence faint sounds 
of the chattering of the monkeys in the tall 
mangroves along its banks occasionall 
reached us. We made a breast-work, wit 
such of the fallen branches as were not too 
heavy for us to handle, a few feet in front 
of our hollow in the tree, and, after complet- 
ing these arrangements, seated ourselves 
upon a fallen run palm, which had been up 
rooted, and did ample justice to a luncheon 
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of biscuits impérials, sardines, and wine. 
We then retired behind our little breast- 
work to await events. ; 

“That tornado has revived me,” said 
“T’drather anything than that aw- 
ul stillness we had just before it came.” 

* Yes, it has made it more enjo able. I 
don’t like monotony of any kind,” | replied. 

“Hist!” Jobe whispered, peering down 
the road. 

I looked in the same direction, and lis- 
tened attentively, with my rifle in position 
for instantaneous use. distinctly heard 
the sound produced by the cautious tread 
which characterizes all feline animals, and, 
in a few moments after, a full-grown leopard 
appeared in one of the tracks before us. 
As it came in the clearing it moved still 
more cautiously, and, whenever it placed 
its paw on a small twig, it drew it up again 
immediately, and put it down again in an- 
other place, to, instinctively, avoid the noise 
which the breaking of the branchlet would 
have made. A second also appeared in an- 
other track, and both moved along almost 
abreast, toward the point of convergence, 
directly in front of us, into the one which 
led to the creek. They stopped, faced and 
gazed at each other with gleaming eyes, 
twice, and then continued their stealthy ad- 
vance. They came together when their 
tracks converged, looked at each other fierce- 
ly, and, in an instant, each had sprang upon 
the other, and planted its teeth through its 
antagonist’s hide. 1 fired, and shot the 
nearest, which relaxed its hold, and fell 
dead. The other looked dazed, and, finally, 
seeing our breastwork, sprang for it. Jobe 
was ready, and shot it in the chest, between 
the shoulders, a vital spot, as, owing to the 
narrowness of the breast, a ball striking 
there generally finds its way to the heart. 
It gave a bound to the top of the barrier 
in front of us, and fell back. 

The moon had now reached its meridian 
passage, and, being almost overhead, we 
could see very clearly where we were, and 
had no difficulty in taking off the hides of 
our prizes. We felt well repaid for our 
night’s watching, and, when we had rolled 
up and tied our skins together, we gathered 
up our traps, and started back for the vil- 
lage. We reached the bantang without dis- 
turbing any one,— the dogs even did not 
notice us,—and we stretched and pegged 
our hides on the ground to dry. We then 
lay duwn in the bantang, where we reposed 
an hour before the Foulahs commenced to 
move about. At length the str-tched hides 
were discovered, and the report was passed 
from hut to hut that the white man had re- 
turned with the hides of two large leopards 
he had killed. Men, women, and children 
hurried out to see them; and we were soon 
surrounded by the villagers, in whose esti- 


mation I had risen by reason of my prow- 
ess. The Fouta-Foulahs were especially 
eee in their congratulations, while the 

eadmen came and pressed our hands to 
their foreheads as a token of thankfulness 
for the service we had rendered them in 
shooting these pests, which had annoyed 
them very much by killing many of their 
calves. 

The Fouta-Foulahs asked Jobe to give 
them a detailed account of our night’s work, 
and he complied with their request by re- 
Jating to them all that had occurred, and 
extolling my good qualities to the utmost. 

“Can your white man kill lions as well as 
leopards ?” asked one of the Fouta-Foulahs. 

“ Kill lions? You should see him. He 
thinks no more of having a lion before him, 
than you do of having that dog wag his tail 
at you.” 

“ Wallai! wallai! Another Jules Girard,” 
cried the Fouta-Foulahs, who knew the fa- 
mous lion-killer, and they gazed at me with 
undisguised admiration. 

obe was a famous liar.’ 

e breakfasted on Guinea fowl and par- 
tridges. Our Sirérés had saved about a. 
foot of their snake, which they had kept pro- 
tected from the sun and flies, so that it was 
not very rotten. With this they had a lux- 
urious meal, which refreshed and made 
them ready for work. 

The asses were loaded, while the Fouta- 
Foulahs saddled our horses. When all was 
in readiness we mounted, and proceeded 
further into Karbo, preceded by our — 
guide, and Sirérés, who had charge of our 
asses. From the Fouta-Foulahs, who ac- 
companied us for a soort distance from the 
village, we iearned that we would reach a 
stockade early in the afternoon, but that, on 
the way thither, we would pass no settle- 
ment of any kind, and were not likely to 
meet a human being on the road. If we 
did, they said, we must be wary, and well 
prepared to resist any attempt on their part 
to rob us, 

* We don’t want to kill anybody,” said 
Jobe, “for the sake of the little we have 
with us.” 

“Oh, that will be unnecessary,” said the 
principal Fouta-Foulah, “There is enough 
of you to rout any number you ’Il be likely 
to meet.” 

“ Allright, then,” said Jobe. “Si konto.” 

“Si konto,” replied the Fouta-Foulahs, 
and we resumed our journey. 

The tornado of the night before had 
freshened the appearance of that portion of 
the vegetation which had not dried up, and 
the leaves of the mahogany-trees and acacias 
were of a brighter green. Near the village _ 
we were leaving, a number of men and wo- 
mea were busy preparing the ground in the 
several clearings for the next crop of corn. 
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All nature seemed revived after its long 
sleep. But the surface of the ground show- 
ed scarcely any sign of the drenching it had 
had only a few hours before, and presented 
the same appearance, as we ambled along, 
that it had for the previous two months, — 
now friable, and then hard, parched, and 
semi-craeked, — a condition which it would 
take a furtnight’s rain to change. 

We traveled along a good path, which led 
from the clearing through the woods, which 
grew in thick, impenetrable clumps, where 
troupes of monkeys sought shelter, and 
which resounded with the shrieks of paro- 
quets. Occasionally a harnessed antelope 
(antilope scripta) or a koodoo (strepsiceros 
koodoo) skipped across our path, and we 
did not raise our rifles to molest it. 

“ This is a little better,” said Jobe, “than 
our first day’s march, though, on the whole, 
the country is wilder. There’s more life 
and noise here; but I don’t believe we 
shall see a single native before reaching 
the stockade they told us of.” 

“No, I think not,” I replied. “At any 
rate” — 

“ Bang! bang! bang!” and several bul- 
lets whizzed in the air over our heads. 

“Ha! ha! you ‘re there, are you?” cried 
Jobe, raising his rifle. 

We tried to peer through the bush whence 
the reports had come, but saw nothing. Our 
Sierres were armed with muskets, and we 
formed them in a line, facing the clump of 
small trees which we had concluded 
concealed the persons who had saluted 
us, and ordered them to fire. They 
re promptly, and the discharge of their 
trade guns was followed by wild yells, and 
brought in sight four Foulahs, who retreat- 
ed as quickly as they could. We searched 
the thicket where they had been in ambush, 
and found that they had left one of their 
number behind, who had been wounded. 
Our Sireres dragged him out of his hiding 
place to the path we were following. — 
examined him, and found that he had been 
shot inthe arm. We dressed tne wound as 
well as possible, under the circumstances, 
and, in answer to Jobe, the man said that 
he was one of a party of Foulah whose duty 
it was to guard the road leading to the 
stockade, where Abdul Mahadi was, and 
intended to remain for a number of days. 

“What! the same abdul that was at 
Kantally-Kounda last year?” asked Jobe. 

Yes, too-barbo,” replied the Foulah, 

Fags know him, don’t you?” inquired 

“ Certainly, I do,” I replied. “We shall 
be in good hands when we reach this stock- 
og ag what shall we do with this Fou- 


“ We ‘ll make him believe that we are 
ing to take him with us,” said Jobe; and, 


addressing the wounded man, he added, 
* We are going to see abdul, and will take 
with us.” 

“Is abdul your friend?” asked the Fou- 
lah timidly. 

j sa the friend of both of us,” replied 
obe. 

This terrified the poor wretch, and he 
begged to be left where he was, declarin 
that, if we took him with us, abdul mene 
kill him as soon as he learned that he had 
molested his friends. 

“But if you remain here you ’Il die. 
Lewd wound is only half dressed,” said 
J “ Never mind,” replied the poor wretch ; 
“ better for me to die here than go with you 
to abdul.” 

We consulted, and finally decided that it 
would be cruel to leave him behind, and 
concluded to take him with us, relying upon 
our influence with abdul, who was under 
obligations to both of us for past favors, to 
induce the young chieftain to spare him. 
The load of one of the asses was distributed 
among the Sireres, and the wounded man 
was secured in its place. He obeyed us 
with resignation, but complained of thirst, 
and said we were near a well, which we 
would soon reach on our way. We pro- 
ceeded as quickly as our attendants could 
walk, and reached a well in less than ten 
minutes, such as are mage ae met with in 
this region, the water of which is a clayey 
color and earthy taste. The poor fellow 
was thirsty, and also hungry. Hence we 
opened a box of sardines, which we gave 
him, with some biscuit. He devoured these 
delicacies silently, and afterward express- 
ed his surprise at this treatment from 
individuals at whom he had fired with the 
intention of 

As we resumed our journey he said we 
would soon see the stockade. 

“The stockade,” I repeated. “What ’s 
name?” 

I spoke in Mandingo, which the Foulah 
understood, 

“ Mahadi-Kounda,” he replied. “It ’s 
the only one here, and so we always Pes the 
‘stockade,’ when‘speaking of it, and seldom 
use the name.” 

Jobe had assured him, while we were at 
the well, that we would certainly induce ab- 
dul to pardon him, and the poor fellow 
seemed almost free from apprehension, 
He therefore spoke quite cheerfully, and, 
after having answered all my questions, he 


joined in conversation with the Sireres, who 
would have been delighted to be permitted 
to cut him 

As we si of the presence 
of man commenced pa rel We passed 
go-| another well, and through clearings that 
had been 


made by felling the trees which 
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once grew there, and what woods remained 
had been thinned out so as to enable one to 
see for a considerable distance in all di- 
rections. Presently we reached some 
herdsmen’s huts, but there was no one in 
them at that time of the day, when the cat- 
tle were on the feeding grounds. We 
reached a large space where the —— had 
recently been prepared for seed, probably 
in the early part of the day, but-there were 
no field laborers about. It looked very 
much as if the people had all sought refuge 
within the stockade, where they remained to 
be in readiness to defend it against the at- 
tack of enemies. Ard with all the iadica- 
tions of human life about us, there was a 
stillness which made what would otherwise 
have been a pleasing landscape, in spite of 
its flatness and want of distinctive features, 
very dreary and dismal. Our prisoner be- 
came restless. -As we neared our destina- 
tion his fears revived, and he finally implored 
us to shoot him. 

“ But I tell you, my man, that you are all 
right,” said Jobe. “ We won’t let abdul kill 

” 


“In Kantally-Kounda you could, perhaps, 
revent it,” repiied the poor wretch; “ but 
ere abdul is supreme, and he will teil you 
that he must kill me by cutting 
small pieces off cf me for several days, not 
for having molested his friends, but because 
I have Sesctieved him. But, fai Allah! I 
did not know you were his friends. i 
thought you were his enemies, and would 
bring people here to capture him.” 

“Well, I don’t care about that,” said Jobe 
excitedly. “ He can’t kill you without first 
killing me. 1 give you my word that he 
won't harm you. I saved his life at Koo- 
soon-Tenda, and now I'll take it before I 
*1l allow him to touch a hair of your head.” 

The Foulah looked at Jobe with admira- 
tion, and became more self-possessed. A 
tom-tom sounded ahead of us for prayers. 

“Hark!” said the Foulah “He will 
now say his prayers, which always makes 
him more strict for a time. But Allah’s 
will be done. I am content.” © 

And he resigned himself to the frightiul 
fate which he believed was in store for 
him. 

Our Jolah guide now changes the order 
of our pce Hitherto ber ha led the 
way, followed by the Sireres, and we had 
ridden in the rear. Now he desired us to 
ride on ahead, so that the people on the 
walls of the stockade could sce that a white 
man was approaching, and not an enemy. 
These. arrangements were quickly made, 
and we continued on, Jobe and I ambling 
on abreast, and several rods in advance of 
our attendants. We soon perceived the 
stockade about half a mile ahead of us, with 
‘no tree intervening to hide it from view. 


Hence we were quickly discovered. War 
drums were beaten, and the wall manned. 
A number of mounted Fouta-Foulabs gal- 
loped out to meet us, and we halted to wait 
for them. They drew their kilfiteens as 
they drew near, and, when a few paces 
ahead of us, halted. , 

“Ibe haira-to?” asked Jobe. 

“Haira, haira dorong,” replied he, who 

seemed to be the head man. 
j “ta Abdul Mahadi, ibe haira?” continued 
obe. 
“ Haira, haira, too-barbo,” he answered 
cheerfully, sheathing his kilfiteen. 

His followers Revie replaced their 
weapons in their scabbards. 

Jobe and I mingled with them as we gal- 
loped to the stockade, the gate of which 
was immediately opened to admitus. We 
passed in, single file, and entered a maze of 
huts, through the midst of which we were 
led to the centre of the stockade, where, as 
1s general in all native towns, a large ban- 
tang stood, to which we were directed. We 
accordingly dismounted, and seated our- 
selves upon it, while he who appeared to be 
the chief of our escort, entered a larger and 
better constructed hut than the others. In 
the mean time several Fouta-Foulahs gath- 
ered about us, and examined our equip- 
ments. But no women came to pay us their 
respects, for they had all taken refuge, when 
we arrived, in their dwellings, where they 
waited to be assured that they might ven- 
ture out-of-doors without fear. Our horses 
were properly cared for, and presently the 
chief of our escort returned from the hut, 
ard informed us that abdul would receive 
us in a few moments. He then went back 
to his superior, and, after the expiration of 
less time than we had expected to wait, he 
reappeared, and beckoned to us to 
proach. Jobe and | accordingly rose from 
the bantang, and followed him into the hut 
where abdul sat on a leopard skin, while an 
attendant, with a piece of Serra-Ouli band 
cloth, wiped his feet, which had just been 
washed. He recognized us at once, ros 
and advanced to meet us with outstretch 
hands. 

“Tbe haira-to, too-barbo ?” he asked. 

“ Haira, haira dorong,” we aaswered. 

Then, after the manner of natives in gen- 
eral, he asked how uur wives, fathers, moth- 
ers, brothers, sisters, and children were. 
We replied that the members of both our 
families. were all well, and sent their com- 
pliments. 

He resumed his seat on the leopard skin, 
and invited us to consider ourselves at 
home, adding, — 

“ All I have is yours, my friends.” 

We were now disturbed by a commotion 
outside, and Jobe drew his revolver, Ab- 
dul raised his hand, and said quietly, — 


yOu. 
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“ You will have no use for that here. Put 
it back.” 

Jobe did so reluctaatly, and we awaited 
developments. 

We had entered the stockade ahead of 
our attendants, and the Fouta-Foulahs who 
had ridden out to meet us had not noticed 
our prisoner. They had now entered the 
stockade, and the sight of the wounded 
Foulah on one of our asses had caused the 
commotion which had disturbed us. A na- 
tive entered, and informed abdul that one 
of his road guards was with our people, and 
that he had been shot in the arm. Abdul 
scowled, and looked from one to the other 
of us, who remained silent, and, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, he ordered the man to be 
brought before him. When his attendants 
departed to obey this command, he rose to 
his feet, and paced to and fro before us. 
We had frequently met him in. Cantorah, 
and his appearance was familiar to us. He 
was young, not more than twenty-five, of 
a light copper color, with hair which, though 
wavy, was not very woolly. His features 
were well moulded, rather sharp, and of the 
Caucassian type. His*f{rame was well knit, 
and he was of the medium height. He 
was, moreover, a very superior native intel- 
lectually, and, when not influenced by his 
humane and generous. 

e wounded Foulah was brought in, 
' and he crouched at the feet of his chieftain, 
begging piteously to be spared. Abdul 
looked down upon him with a peculiar 
smile, and asked how it happened that he 
was not with the rest of the party. 

The poor wretch related to him truthfully 
what had occurred. 

“And did you not see a white man 
there ? and did you not know that I seek to 
make all whites my friends?” 

“ Yes,” answered the Foulah, “I knew all 
this; but the others said that the white 
man was your enemy, and come here for no 


“That white man my enemy, who with 
this black too-barbo helped me so much at 
Kantally-Kounda. Hal ha! ha! do you 
know what I shall do with you?” 

“Fai Allah! master; I did not know 
these too-barbo were your friends.” 

Abdul made a sign to his attendants, who 
seized the frightened wreich, and proceeded 
to tie up his limbs. 

*“ Atoo! atoo!” shouted Jobe, springing 
to his feet, and pushing them away 
the Foulah. 

“Ha! ha! what is all this for?” asked 
abdul in surprise. 

“It means,” Jobe said, “that we prom- 
ised this man that he should not be killed.” 

Abdul reflected an instant, counted his 
beads, and, finally, looking up with a kind 
expression on his countenance, he asked, — 


“ Do you both wish that man to live after 
he has tried to kill you?” 

“We do.” 

He held out both of his hands, which we 
took in ours. 

“My friends,” he said with emotion, 
“when I was at Kantally-Kounda if you had 
not befriended me, Bourang Tamba-Jang 
would have cut my throat, and I would not 
be here today to propagate the religion of 
our holy prophet. I have not forgotten 
what I owe you. I can refuse you nothing. 
The man shall live.” 

He turned away with a smile that would 
have won a saint’s favor, and we could 
scarcely realize that he was the same man 
who had forced thirteen prisoners, at Canu- 
by, to declare themselves Mohammedans, 
and then, to assure himself that they would 
go to heaven, sent them there by cutting 
their throats.. 

The tom-toms were beaten for prayers. 
His attendants entered with water in cala- 
bashes. He washed his face, hands, and 
feet. Jobe and I did the same, as we con- 
sidered it would do us no harm to conform 
to the customs of the people in whose coun- 
try we were, and we followed our host to an 
open space near the eastern wall of the 
stockade, and took places in line with abdul 
and the headmen, with our faces turned to- 
ward Mecca. We imitated our host in all 
he did, prostrating ourselves to the ground 
with the others, and like them allowing the 
dust to remain on our foreheads as a mark 
of our piety. It was not the first time we 
had done so, and the careful, devout man- 
ner in which we performed our part won for 
us the regard of all those followers of the 
prophet. 

After the prayers a bullock was killed, 
and abdul directed the priest, who slaugh- 
tered it, to give us a choice piece, which 
one of our attendants, who was a passable 
cook, roasted for us with casada. We had 
all the milk we could drink, and managed to 
make a good meal. Our people fared 
sumptuously, though no one would mingle 
with them because they were unbelievers. 
At nightfall we gathered on and about the 
bantang. The chief greeot chanted our 
— accompanying himself with. his 

ora. When he had concluded, tom-toms 
were beaten, the people sang and shouted, 
and an indescribable noise was made, dur- 
ing which the women who were no longer 
afraid of us, danced like contortionists re- 
hearsing for a circus exhibition. This con- 
tinued till two the next morning, when the 
natives sought suft places on the ground to 
sleep. Jobe and | slept on the bantang for 
about three hours, when we arose, and 
found abdul waiting to speak with us. We 
informed him that we intended to return at 
once, and that, as soon as we got im all our 
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sub-traders,--we would undertake to &e to 
Cape St. Mary’s, overland, through Karbo, 
and relied upon his protection. We would 
start from MacCarthy’s about the’ middle of 
June.. He assured us we would have no 
difficulty in making the journey, and that he 
would detail one of his heacmen to accom- 


us. 
In the meantime our horses had been 


saddled, and our attendants were prepared 


to move on. We mounted, and passed lei- 
surely out through the labyrinth of huts to 
the gate, where abdul mounted his horse to 
escort us a short distance. He accompa- 


nied us, with a number of his people, for 
fully a mile, when we halted, and he took 
our hands, and pressed them to his fore 
head, as a token of respect and friendship. 

The greeot then chanted our praises, 
tom-toms were beaten, and we proceeded on 
our homeward journey. 

“Si konto! si konto!” shouted the Fou- 
ta-Foulahs. 

“Si konto!” we shouted back until we 
lost sight of each other. 

We reached MacCarthy’s in three days, 
stopping half a day at the tenda, and one at 
Deeny-Kounda, 


commonly called Kayeaye. 


ALLAN RAMSAY. 


BY JOHN D. ROSS. 


WAT YE WHA I MET YESTREEN. 


Now what ye wha I met yestreen 
Coming down the street, my jo, 
My mistress in her tartan screen, 
Fu’ bonny, braw, and sweet, my jo. 
“ My dear,” quoth I, “thanks to the night 
That never wish’d a lover ill; 
Since ye ’ré out o’ your mither’s sight, 
Let ’s tak a wauk up to the hill. 


O Katy, wiltu gang wi’ me, 

And leave the dinsome town a while? 
The blossom ’s sprouting frae the tree, 

And a’ the simmer’s gawn to smile; 
The mavis, nightingale, and lark, 

The bleating lamb, and whistling hind, 
In tka dale, green shaw, and park, 

Witl nourish health and glad ye’r mind. 


Soon as the clear guidman o' day 
Does bend his morning draught o’ dew, 
We ’ll gae to some burn-side and play, 
And gather flow’rs to busk ye’r brow. 
We ’ll pu’ the daisies on the green, 
The lucken gowans frae the bog ; 
Between hands now and then we 'Il lean, 
And sport upon the velvet fog. 


“There ’s up into a pleasant glen, 

_ A wee piece frae my father’s tow’r, 

A canny, saft, and flow’ry den, 
Which circling birks hae form’d a bower: 

* ‘Whene’er the sun grows high and warm, 

We ’ll to the cauler shade remove, 

Then will I lock thee in my arm, 
And love and kiss, and kiss and love.” 


LLAN RAMSAY, the well-known 
Scottish poet, and avthor of the above 
song, was born at Leadhills, in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, on the 15th of October, 1686. 
He was educated at the village district 


school until he had reached his fifteenth 
ear, at which age his father took him to 

dinburgh, and apprenticed him to a wig- 
maker in that city. Here he worked dili- 
gently until he had saved sufficient money 
to enable him to start in a similar business 
on his own account. In 1712 he married 
Christian Ross, the daughter of a legal 
practitioner in Edinburgh, and an excellent 
woman in every respect. 

Hitherto he had not shown any special 
liking for poetical literature, and it was not 
until he had reached his thirty-sixth year 
that he first ty ar to exercise his talent in 
this way. He had become a member of a 
social or debating society, composed of a 
number of young gentlemen, and he under- 
took one day, for their amusement, to write 
a few verses of a comical nature, which 
pleased the members so highly on being 
read to them, that they unanimously pro» 
claimed him Poet Laureate of the society 
during the remainder of his life. From that 
time until he was forty-five years of age his 
muse was never idie. He composed a great 
number of songs and ballads, which he is- 
sued almost daily in little penny sheets, and 
it became a common thing, we are inform- 
ed, for mothers in Edinburgh to give their 
children a penny, and tell them to “run 
and bring in Allan Ramsay’s last piece.” 

About 1718 his literary fame had increased 
so much that he concluded to give up the 
business of a wig-maker, and enter upon 
that of a bookselier and publisher. He es- 
tablished himself —as the imprints of his 
early publications show us— “at the Signa 
of the Mercury, opposite the head of Nid- 
dy’s Wind.” From this place he issued, in 
1724, his famous Zea Zable a 


collection of Scottish Songs, dedicated to 


Allan. Ramsay. 
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“ Tika lovely British lass 
Frae ladies Charlotte, Ann, and Jean, 
Down to ilk bonnie singing lass 
Wha dances barefoot on the green,” 


and from which he is said to have realized 
the magnificent sum of nearly six hundred 
omer profit. For the part which he took 
n this really important Scottish work Ram- 
sav has been very much praised and cen- 
sured, Many eminent critics boldly accuse 
him of taking too much liberty in changing 
verse after verse of those old songs to suit 
his own fancy, while other critics as loudly 
extol and uphold him for the very able man- 
ner in which he both purified and beautified 
nearly all of those grand memorials of a 
by-gone age in Scotiand. 

ays the editor of The Songs of Scotland 
(Glasgow, 1871), “ Allan Ramsay’s fame as 
a song writer has faded since the time of 
Burns; but we must not forget that no 
small share of Burns’s inspiration, and love 
of Scottish song, was fostered by admiration 
for Ramsay and his works, and that the 
Tea Table Miscellany, gathered by him, 
has been the means of preserving many an 
early gem, which, but for his care, might 
have been lost. As an editor he has been 
biamed for tampering with the original ver- 
sions, but this was generally done to cover 
some loose and immoral language ; and no 
one who is at all acquainted with the origi- 
nals of some of our most popular songs, 
will be inclined to concur in this censure 
when they recollect that the Zea Tadle 
Miscellany was dedicated to the ladies of 
Great Britain.” 

In 1724 Ramsay published another work 
of great value at the time, but of no real 
importance now, namely Zhe Evergreen, a 
collection of old Scottish poetry. But the 
greatest of all Ramsay’s publications was 
The Gentle me gr a Scottish drama 
written by himself, the first volume of which 
was issued in 1724. “His Gentle Shep- 
herd,” says Doctor Robert Chambers, “ is 
the work which has given him a permanent 
place in the list of Scottish ts. The 
story of this drama is interesting, without 
being in the least extravagant; the charac- 
ters are genuine representatives of the 
Scottish peasan 
beautiful poeti descriptions, fine sense, 
and elevated sentiment; and a healthy, nat- 
ural cheerfulness pervades the whole com- 

ition. Taken in parts, or as a whole, it 
alike excellent, and it perhaps makes as 
near an approach to a perfect work as any 
—— of equal length in any form of 
our language.” 


In 1726 Ramsay removed his business 
from the head of Niddy’s Wind to another 
Past of the High Street, and also exchanged 

sign of the Mercury for one composed 


of the time. It contains | 


of the heads of Ben Jonson and William 
mecca non! By this time hé had become 
a very popular person, not only in Scotla 
but also throughost England and Treland? 
He enjoyed the friendship of many of the 
nobility, and was in regular correspondence 
with Alexander Pope, and other celebrated 
literary men of the period. In 1736 we find 
him writing to a friend in this homely and 
cortented style, — 

“Half a century has now rowed o’er my 
pow, that begins to be lyart; yet, thanks to 
my Author, Tr eat, drink, and sleep as sound 
as did years syne. Yes, I laugh 
heartily too, and find as many subjects to 
employ that faculty on as ever. My good 
auld wife is still my bed-fellow. t Fave 
three daughters, one of seventeen, one of 
sixteen, and one of twelve years old, and no 
wally-draigle among them; all fine girls, 
These six or seven years past I have not 
written a line of poetry. I e’en gave over 
in good time, before the coolness of fancy, 
that attends advanced years, should make 
me risk the reputation I had acquired. 


“* Frae twenty-fi ve to five and forty 
My muse was neither sweir nor dorty; 
My Pegasus would break his tether, 
E’en at the shaking o’ a feather, 
And through ideas scour like drift, 
Streaking his wings up to the lift. 
Then, then my soul was in a low, 
That gart my numbers eithly row! 
But eild and judgment ’gin to say, 
Lay by your sangs and learn to pray. 


“ Tho’ born to no ae inch of ground, 
I keep my conscience white and sound; 
And though I ne’er was a rich keeper, 
To make that up I live the cheaper: 
By this ae knack I ’ve made a shift , 
To drive ambitious care adrift ; 
And now in years and sense grown auld, 
In ease | like my limbs to fauld. 


“ Debts I abhor, and plan to be 
From shackling trade and dangers free: 
That I may, loosed frae care and strife, 
With calmness view the edge of life: 
And when a full ripe age shall crave, 
Shde easily into my grave.” 


In 1745 he retired from his book bust 
ness, and settled down in a neat little villa 
which he had built for himself on the Cas- 
tle Hill, to enjoy the remaining years of his 
life in peace and quietness. Here, sur- 
rounded by his children and grandchildren, 
he died on the yth o€ January, 1758, at the 
age of seventy-two. He was buried in the 
oid Gray Friars churchyard, Edicburgh, 
and a monument was erected to his memo- 

on the inside wall of the church. A life 
size statue of him has also been placed in 
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Princes Street, nearly opposite the house in | undoubtedly possessed of 


which he died.’ 
His son Allan became portrait-painter to 


t genius, and, 
had Burns not been born, he would certain- 
ly have ranked today as the first poet which 


George III, and his queen. Ramsay was | Scotland ever produced. 


THEN AND NOW. 


BY L. T. S. BARNARD. 


N olden time, 
On bended knee, 
Love made his plea 
In words sublime 


Lyun, Mass., 1884. 


In modern time, 
“ Wilt wed to-day ?” 
She answers “ Yea,” 
And gay bells chime. - 


A DREAM. 


BY GEORGE MOOREHEAD GRAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


AM well aware that whatever assurances 

I might give of the genuineness of the 
following, they would not influence greatly 
the opinion of the reader. I am therefore 
forced to content myself with a simple 
statement of the origin of these papers, 
leaving each at liberty to use his own judg- 
ment in regard to them. I do this the 
more willingly as not being at all personaliy 
concerned, and as bearing to them merely 
the relation of transcriber, — editor if you 
will. 

In the fall of 1870 I met at Dresden my 
old friend Count von Schilling. We had 
been separated several years; long enough 
to have met many new experiences, and yet 
not so long as to have forgotten or out- 
grown confidential relations. We spent the 
night in recalling old scenes, and relating 
new ones. When we parted in the morn- 
ing I had in my possession the journal 
from which I have taken the record of the 
dream, and had been given liberty to use 
it as I pleased. 

The circumstances under which the dream 
was experienced were briefly these. The 
count was betrothed to the young and love- 
ly Countess von Héhengrin, whom many 
European travelers will remember as the 
belle at various watering-places ten years 
ago; and the heroine of an exciting adven- 
ture near Interlachen in 1866, 


The day for the wedding had already: 
been named, when a distant cousin of the 
lady, Frederick von B——, returned from. 
Paris to prevent the marriage. He was 
armed with a paper which purported to be 
the work of the father of the Countess Liela, 
who had been dead several years. This 
paper alluded to some mysterious obligation 
to Von B——., and pledged to him the hand: 
of the daughter, The countess had loved: 
her father with an affection approaching 
idolatry, and the — departure from 
his will seemed to her monstrous. From 
the first she refused to doubt that the paper 
was genuine, although her friends pro- 
nounced it — what it afterward proved to be. 
—a clever forgery. Terrible as was the 
sacrifice, she determined to obey the wishes 
of her dead father, feeling that to refuse 
would be to dishonor his plighted word, 

Her betrothed was like a man deprived 
of reason. He would have killed his rival, 
but the prayers of Liela protected the rascal. 
He used every argument to shake the de« 
termination of the countess, but could only 
wring her heart, while her resolve remained 
unbroken. 

It was under these circumstances that he 
determined to take his own life rather than 
witness the triumph of Frederick von B—— 
An uncle had brought from Siam a drug said 
to resemble hashish in its effects, but to be 
deadly unless taken in minute quantities, 
It is anarcotic somewhat known to science, 


A Dream. 
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and:is obtained from a plant of the same 
genus as the Indian hemp, from which is 
procured hashish. Chance directed the 
count to his uncle’s cabinet while arranging 
his affairs for the fatal act. The drug was 
thus suggested to bis mind, and he took a 
portion, which he afterward roughly esti- 
mated as being from five to six grains. 
The sequel showed that the very magnitude 
of the dose saved him, as his system rallied, 
and threw it off. Of this, however, he was 
not conscious at the time. His sensations 
I have given in his own words as nearly as 
possible, only here and there abridging a 
oa which perhaps still remains too 


THE DREAM. 


For some moments after taking the drug 
I was conscious of no unusual sensation, 
but sat looking into the grate, and building 
castles among the coals, It occurs to me, 
in recalling these circumstances, that my 
fancy was unusually active even before 
became at all aware that the narcotic was 
taking effect, and that my visions were un- 
usually splendid and well defined. 

Suddenly a sharp, numbing thrill, not un- 
like that produced by an overdose of hash- 
ish, ran through my frame. My limbs 
tingled to their extremities, and I remember 
rising and walking to my bed, upon which I 
must have either fallen or thrown myself. 
An interval of utter unconsciousness suc- 
ceeded, how long continued I have no 
means of judging. Then there thrust itself 
upon me the idea of space. I seemed to be 
falling through an immense vault, studded 
with golden, fiery stars. I fell from void to 
void, so far removed that the sun and its 
planets were indistinguishable atoms in the 
distant star-dust; if indeed the sun and 
earth had not been resolved into their primal 
elements. 

At first I was conscious of only these 
facts and doubts, but slowly the idea of 
helplessness grew in miy mind. I was re- 
moved from all things upon which my will 
might work, or my human power stay itself. 
Suddenly a presence forced itself upon me. 
Before my eyes, in the sinister gloom per- 
vading profundity, appeared a human form. 
The fiery stars reflected from her eyes as 
from a fathomless pool. White, scattered 
locks straggied over her brow; her gaunt 
form bore the weight of unnumbered centu- 
ries upon unbending shoulders. Neither 
fear nor hope showea in her face. So look 
the Moira spinning in their Cimmerian care. 
Her garments melted insensibly into the 

‘oom around, and were not stirred in the 
Goode. voiceless abyss. Ever falling, I 
was still close beside her. With one horny 
hand she extended toward me an hour- glass, 


and with slow, inflexible movement she in- 
verted it. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE wilderness of stars had vanished. 

My lifeless body lay — upon some. 
unknown shore. I felt fingers glide over 
my face, and, at the time, with a strange 
double consciousness, I seemed to stand be- 
side my own dead body, and in the silent 
darkness to feel the face with curious fin- 
gers. I saw nothing, there was no sound, 
yet I knew that the bony hand again turned 
the glass. 


CHAPTER IIL 


T was still a seashore, but I had so far’ 
recovered my self-control as to walk’ 

along over its ed rocks. A dark sky, 
shrouded with angry clouds, arched above, 
while the waves at my feet fell with that’ 
horrible, dusky oiliness which the ocean has 
in the tropics before an electric storm. 
With difficulty I made my way over the 
broken shore, going aimlessly forward, 
when, without es the hag stood be- 
fore me. Although the wind was rising, 
and blowing freshly upon my face, it had 
not the slightest effect upon her. Not a 
hair of her white locks or a fold of her gar- 
ment was stirred. The wind affected her 
no more than it migbt a shadow thrown up- 
on a column of smoke. 

Ske placed in my hand a jewel, —a talise 
man. As one knows all things ia dreams, 
I knew that this gem would secure for me 
the changeless love of Leila, and I grasped 
it eagerly. No sooner had my fingers 
closed upon it than I was borne aloft. The 
hag rose with me, and, as the earth faded 
away below, and the cloud of the angry sky 
enveloped us, she laid ner cold hand upon 
mine. Her touch was like a powerful elec- 
tric shock. My hand became numb and 
powerless, my fingers relaxed, the talisman 
slipped from my grasp. It fell flashing 
downward, as the glass was again turned. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Cy my head I heard the regular beat- 
ing of the surf on the seashore, as an 
unborn child might hear its mother's heart, 
throb. Slowly oozing through minutest 
cracks, my soul, my being, | — whatever 
term will express this so strangely tortured 
E£go—filtered as a thin dew. Slowly, 
while year followed year, while on the beach 
above the sea-birds waded and cried, or the 
winter storms ground together the brokea. 
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ice, a drop was formed. A hundred sum- 
mers, a hundred winters, went by in its for- 
mation, At length it fell, striking far be- 
low upon tne floor of a vast cave. Then an- 
other drop began its slow gathering. I re- 
call now, sometimes, when only half awaken- 
ed from sleep, the penetrating chill which 
thrilled me as the drops in the slow centu- 
ries fell to the floor of that cave. It was a 
soul-coldness, far beyond any physical sen- 
sation. 

At this period of the dream space began 
to be magnified as time had already been. 
The cave slowly became so vast that a drop 
was countless years in falling from the roof 
to the floor. I was at once above and be- 
low. I was at once the stalagmite imper- 
ceptibly uprising upon the floor of the cave, 
and the thin stream filtering painfully from 
above, as the former grew I became aware 
that the lost talisman Jay beside it, — be- 
side me. Helpless, inanimate, yet sentient, 
I beheld close at hand, yet inaccessible, the 


-object of my desires. The thing — I — be- 


low, strove to make the thing — I — above, 
understand that, by creeping a little along 
the cave roof before falling, it might encrust 
- precious object, and perhaps thus hold 
t. 


Through each century, while the tiny drop 
formed above, below was anguish and long- 
ing, changing to despair as each drop fell in 
the old place. 


CHAPTER V. 


Weert any warping, with no turn- 
ing of the glass, the dream again 
changed. I walked in an underground pas- 
sage far below the surface of the earth. An 


. irresistible impulse impelled me forward, 


although I was conscious of no goal, _ 

_ Atlength a figure appeared to be walking 
before me, and with rapid steps I overtook 
it. The figure turned, showing me the face 
of Liela’s brother, once my tenderly loved 
friend, but long since dead. With joy we 
clasped hands, and my greetings were eager 
and heartfelt. 

“This passage has noend,” he said. “It 
passes around the earth like a girdle.” 

“ At least,” I answered, “we shall walk 

ether.” 

“ Alas!” he replied, “two never walk to- 
gether here. I shall never see you again.” 

As he spoke, invisible demons, known 
only by the rushing of their wings, bore 
him away. 

Sadly I walked on alone, and only after a 
long time I became aware of steps approach- 
ing behind me. It’ was Liela who drew 
near. 

“At last I am no longer alone!” she 
cried. 


Before a word sould be spoken in reply I 
felt the clutch of invisible hands, and was 
borne swiftly away. 


CHAPTER VI. 


T was the world of the damned tu which 

I was transported. Circle above circl 
like the Inferno of the Italian, I saw he 
rise above me, while higher still the heaven- 
ly cycles shone glorious. 

Suddenly, far, far above me I beheld the 
angel form of Liela floating amid the hosts 
of the blessed. The foul odors and vapors 
of hell entering these blessed regions be- 
came as the fragance of spices and incense ; 
and so my thoughts and longings, reaching 
after her, became high and holy. 

Smiling divinely, the angel that was Liela 
looked down into my despairing face, and 
taking from off her bosom a fair flower, 
dropped it downward, With ardent eyes i 
watched it as it fell, fluttering down be- 
tween the confused groups of spirits, above 
whom the loved one floated, fearing lest 
some one of them should seize it before it 
reached me. But the star-white blossom 
came swiftly down, and fell softly upon my 
forehead like a benediction. 

Longing, rapture, pain raged within me. 
The hot heart of my youth leaped exulting-. 
ly, and yearned upward. Distance and cir- 
cumstance only increased my love. I 
pressed the flower to my lips, my breas' 
me heart. With eyes fixed upon Liela 
felt myself borne upward from circle to cir- 
cle. The rise which penance and patience 
might have accomplished only in innumera- 
ble years, the rich purity of love wrought in 
an instant. I saw the angel gaze longing] 
into my upturned face, her eyes soft wi 
joy and love. Only one circle separated us 
when I became aware of an angel at her 
side. It was Frederick, Rage, hate, jeal- 
ousy rushed over my heart like a wave of 
the lake of fire below me. I reached out 
menacing hands toward Frederick, but 
Stretched them over a widening abyss. 
love had raised, hate overthrew. Swift and 
headlong, like Molichan, I fell. Infinite 
abysses, before undreamed of, opened be- 
neath me. Far, immeasurably far above I 
saw the fast-fading forms of the angels that 
were Liela and Frederick. 


CHAPTER VII. 


I LOOKED upon the damp, mouldering 
walls of a ruined tomb, such as one sees 
in the neighborhood of Rome, such as are 
used as homes by the peasants of the Cam- 
pagna. The plants that struggled through 
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the crevices in the wall were such as I had 
seen in Persia. I remember distinctly one 
vine, with cream-colored: blossoms spotted 
and dabbled as if with blood. I had seen 
it often growing in great luxuriance over the 
ruined tombs in the valleys of Persia. 

A few rude implements of household use 
were scattered about, and showed by the 
flickering light of a bronze lamp which 
hung from the ceiling. In this flame was my 
being; and the flame was myself. Flicker- 
ing in the chill night breeze, the lamp bung 
by its rusty chains, and cast an uncertain 
light over the place. Attracted by the light 
a large moth came fluttering toward me, 
and fell with scorched wings. 

At length there was a sound of hoofs ap- 
ss and soon a steed neighing close 

side the tomb. Quickly there entered a 
chieftain, leading a captive maiden with 
veiled face. With clasped hands and pas- 
sionate words she implored mercy, but a 
hoarse laugh was her only answer. With 
rude violence he tore away the veil, reveal- 
ing the tear-stained face of Liela. He seiz- 
ed her in his arms, and | saw that his face 
was that of her cousin. Among the shad- 
ows on the wall came the old sign of an 
hour-glass ae turned. The flame leaped 
up, and expir 


CHAPTER VIII. 


M* visions were constantly becoming 
more clear and well detined. Where 
at first 1 had but impressions, many of them 
so vague that I have not even hinted at 
them, where I had at first only intuitive 
knowledge, so to speak, of what went on 
about me, I had now clear discernment, as 
if through the senses. Time and space, 
too, had assumed their proper proportions, 
although not without sudden and violent 
lapses toward infinity. Just at this time, 
for instance, I seemed to come to a narrow 
pool. On the other shore I knew some ter- 
rible horror threatened the loved one. I 
plunged into the water to swim over. The 
moment I did so the pool became infinite in 
extent, and for centuries I struggled to 
cross. I buffeted the water in a death ago- 
ny protracted through terrible decades. 
ith a sudden shock I seemed to rebound 
from this exaggerated existence into a ra- 
tional being. I not only seemed to use m 

senses, but was forced to remember, to call 
to mind the circumstances which had brought 
me to the situation in which I found myself. 
I stood without the great pyramid of 
Cheops, in the full light of an Egyptian 
moon. I wore a kingly dress of great splen- 
dor. Not wholly free from the double con- 
sciousness which had haunted my dream 


throughout, I thought, “I must be living 
thousands of years ago; centuries before 
the Christian era.” Nor did the absurdity 
of the reflection strike me. Undisturbed 
by this two-fold being, indeed in conse- 
quence of it, I thought over the circum- 
stances which had brought me here. In 
substance they were as follows :— 


I was but a lad when, by the death of my 
father, I was left sole sovereign of the land 
of Egypt. The functions of government 
naturally fell to the strongest of those 
about me. When at length I came toan 
age to understand my position I discovered 
that Arabox, the high-priest of On, had 
made himself king in all but name. Abus- 
ing alike my youth and his sacred office, Le 
had somes control of the armies and rev- 
enues of the kingdom, until at last he was 
on the eve of openly declaring himself, and 
seizing upon the crown. A formidable in- 
surrection had broken out in Nubia, and 
been with difficulty overcome by the gener- 
al of the royal army. 

A Nubian princess, at the death of her 
father a tributary to Egypt, had declared 
her freedom, and, Zenobia like, had for a 
time maintained her claims by force of vic- 
torious arms. Overcome at length she was 
conducted to Memphis to await sentence. 
The conquering general was the brother of 
Arabox, and it was but for his return that 
the high priest waited. 

The rebellion in Nubia had been so for- 
midable that it was deemed necessary to 
conciliate the people, and to this end the 
royal council had decided that 1 should es- 
pouse the captive princess. For rites pre- 
paratory to my nuptials, Arabox had sum- 
moned me to go with him at midnight to 
the sepulcher of the mighty king who lay in 
the central chamber of the great pyramid 
he had builded. As 1 stood in the moon- 
light the high-priest joined me, followed by 
a figure closely veiled. We turned as we 
descended and saw in the north the star of 
the Lyre. Behind us glided the veiled fig- 
ure. 

The chill of the tomb struck through me 
as we stood by the last bed of Cheops. 
The torch which Arabox carried cast a mys- 
terious gleam about us, leaving heavy shad- 
ows, amoung which crouched the figure 
which had followed us. 

“ See,” Arabox said, planting the torch in 
a crevice,“ I have brought you here to tell 
fou how it stands between you and your 

ingdom.” 

e unfolded to me one by one the details 
of his treachery by which he had weven Lis 
toils about his king. Through the long 

ears in which he Tad acted as regent he 
ad slowly and surely matured his plans. 

“ And now,” he said, “1, who have sacri 
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ficed everything to my ambition, am ready 
to yield it all, to abandon crown and throne 
for love. You are helpless in my hands. | 
love this Nubian whom you would wed. 
“You cannot love one whom you have never 
seen, while my passion has destroyed my 
reason. Yield her to me, and I swear by 
the eternal gods to serve you, and to estab- 
lish your power.” 

Painfully I reflected that I had no alterna- 
tive. I wondered even that he had asked 
for that he might have grasped with the 
crown. 

“| yield her,” I said at length. 
- piedye it to me in this sacred wine,” he 
said. 

He beckoned to the motionless figure in 
the shadow, and a veiled maiden advanced, 
giving into his hand a cup of wine. | 
Grained the cup to its dregs. Its poison ran 
through my blood like fire. I fell back- 
ward, my glazing eyes seeing that the maid- 
en cast aside her veil, and discovered the 
terror-stricken face of Liela. 

“ She shail be queen, and I shall be king,” 
hissed the voice of Frederick into the ears 
of the dying king. 


CHAPTER IX, 


i DO not know if the fancy of death was 
the cause from which, as an effect, follow- 
ed a dream of the judgment day. In this 
record I have, perhaps, developed sequence 
where none existed. The dream itself was 
far more chaotic and troubled. Visions 
which I have given as complete narrations 
were in reality broken by a thousand light- 
ning-like fancies, and often I was oppress- 
ed with nameless terrors, fits of shuddering 
horror, which came and passed like clouds. 
Following the terror of death, which came 
upon me in the pyramid, came a period of 
seeming insensibility. I experienced in my 
double consciousness the strange sensation 
-of thinking, “I am insensible.” Then sud- 
denly, and without warning, an awful splen- 
dor burst upon me. Light seemed to roll 
upon me in waves as palpable as those of 
an advancing tide. Billow followed billow 
until I was overwhelmed, buried in them. 
-It was a gleaming, golden light; a light 


which impressed the beholder as being in 
itself vital, With majesty insupportable 
appeared the throne of the Almighty, and I 
knew that the Judgment Day had dawned. 
Awe filled me as infinite legions of glorified 
beings, seeming to float in the light asa 
bird in air, advanced to join their serried 
ranks about the throne. An_ invisible 
chorus below me chanted sublimely the 
Dies trae. adored, 1 was-raised above 
all feelings of fear in the wondering rever- 
ence which the mighty spectacle inspired. 

But when before that throne the tribes of 
men, the living and the dead alike, were led 
to be judged, an unspeakable terror took 
holdon me. All other feelings were swal- 
lowed up in an intense desire for self-pres- 
ervation. Even when, among the culprits 
arraigne:l for sentence before that awful bar, 
I beheld Liela, so great was my fear of eter- 
nai doom, even her face awakened no emo- 
tion in me. But it was made known tkat 
her sin — the crime for which she was to be 
awarded endless torments — was that she 
had loved me better than her Maker. With 
an impulse beyond control I sprang for- 
ward to rescue her, to share her doom, to 
suffer for her. 

A roar as of a shattered universe ! 
darkness, — silence, — oblivion ! 


Utter 


There is little to add. 

The count was discovered by his attend 
ants lying upon the floor, where he had fall 
en in attempting to reach the bed. He re 
gained consciousness in a few moments 
and, as his valet had keard his fall, and 
hastened to the room, the dream must have 
passed in a few moments, although its re 
cital occupies so much space. 

A long illness followed, from which it is 
doubtful if my friend would have ever re- 
covered had he not been recalled to life by 
a happy circumstance. The lawyer of 
Countess Liela discovered by the water- 
mark that the paper on which the pledge 
was written was made ata later date than 
the day upon which that instrument purport. 
ed to be signed. Of course Frederick von 
B——, after this discovery, lost no litte 
time in returning to Paris. 

When I met Count von Schilling he had 
been the husband of Liela for two years. 
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PATTY’S LITERARY EXPERIENCES. 


BY JULIA SCOTT, EX-EDITOR,. 


ATTY was not pretty, — she knew that, 

— but she was what is known as “ nice,” 

—a comprehensive adjective. She had a 

rivate conviction that she was a genius, 

But I can conscientiously affirm that I never 

knew of the opinion being shared by any 
one in our village. 

She did not consider that music was her 
strong point, though she played dances 
very well, and sang Robin Adair, Gather- 
ing Up the Shells by the Sea-Shore, and 
kindred melodies very prettily in a board- 
ing-school voice. 

Art needle-work was not her specialty, 
though she embroidered suspenders for her 
seven brothers, and undertook Kensington 
stitch, and Arrasene. Painting was not, 
though she had plaques enough to shingle 
her father’s house as unimpeachable wit- 
nesses of her skill. No, Patty’s soul soared 
above these. She was a poet. She felt 
destined for a career. 

She had not published much at the time 
our story opens. Nothing, in fact, but 
some acrostics, and a poem on Romulus and 
Remus; but she had a number of fine man- 
uscript poems, with which she sometimes 
favored the Mutual Aid Literary and Musi- 
cal Society when called on to read, to say 
nothing of a half-finished tragedy, which the 
family felt sure would work a revolution in 
dramatic circles when she got it completed. 

Somebody has been wise enough to say 
that we cannot make our opportunities, we 
must wait for them to come, but if we are 
wise we will not let them pass by. This 
Patty considered an aphorism worth remem- 
bering when Colonel McFad, the editor of 
‘the Daily Chanticleer, called her into his 
office one day, and announced that he wish- 
ed to talk business. She felt slightly per- 
‘ turbed at first, thinking more of the gallant 
colonel in the ré/e of widower than as a 
-disseminator of facts and ideas. His first 
words, however, were re-assuring. 

“Miss Patty,” he began, “I am about to 
add a new feature to the attractions which 

‘have made the Chanticleer so deservedly 
popular. Our viliage is beginning to as- 
sume urban proportions, and ittgbehooves us 
to emulate the spirit of progress exhibited 
by metropolitan journals. With this object 
in view I have decided to publish a social 
column in each Sunday’s issue. Knowing 
your ability as a writer, and your intimate 
acquaintance with the é/ite of Higginsville, 
I decided at once to ask vour co-operation, 


In other words, would you be willing to ran 
the social for a while ?’ 

“I—that is—really — perhaps,” stam- 
mered Patty. 

“The remuneration will not be great at 
first,” continued the cclonel, “but in time 
we could doubtless increase it.” 

“I never did any reporting,” said Patty, 
tempted, but still hesitating. 

“ My dear young lady,” said the colonel, 
with a superior smile, “ you must excuse me 
for contradicting you. Do you not report 
every entertainment in Higginsville to your 
family, from the number of spoons on the 
per to the spots on the ladies’ dress- 
es?’ 

“No, I do not,” said Patty, begging the 
question. “ My brothers are not fond of 
amusements, so that it does not always lie 
in my power to be present at our entertain- 
ments.” 

“As to that, I'd take you myself,” said 
Colonel McFad maynanimously. “ That 
need not deter you. You had better join 
me in this undertaking,” continued the col- 
onel impressively. “ Remember this is the 
first rung in the ladder of fame. It will 
give you practice, and polish your style. It 
will—ah!—ahem!— I will be glad to 
drop in from time to time to give you points, 
and advice, and when you are in doubt come 
to me.” 

Patty’s excitement lent wings to her feet. 

“1 have agreed to write society items for 
the Ladder,” she exclaimed, bursting into 
the family sitting-room. “It is the first 
rung in the chanticleer, and I am to go to 
him whenever I am in doubt.” 

“ Mercy, child, what do you mean?” 
queried her mother anxiously. 

“Too much learning hath made thee 
mad,” gravely quoted her brother Will. 

“] mean,” said Patty, recovering her 
breath, and not deigning to look at Will, 
“that I am to write for the Chanticleer. It 
is to have a social column just like a city 
paper, and I am to conduct it.” 

“Had n’t you better consult your pa and 
the boys, Patty?” asked Mrs. Brown. “It 
seems like a bold step for a girl.” 

“ Nonsense, ma! What do they know 
about it? I must make a beginning in lit- 
erature some time. I think this is just the 
thing. I ’ve already promised to describe 
the costumes at Mrs. Grinder’s party to- 
morrow night.” 

“I’m not going,” said Will promptly 
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“T fail to appreciate her cheap suppers in 
fine dishes.” 

“That makes no difference to me,” re- 
torted Patty loftily. “Colonel McFad is 
going to escort me.” 

“Whew! are you going to take Sammy 
’ and the twins along?’ 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Will. We are go- 
ing professionally, not as frivolous pleasure- 
seekers.” 

“Beg pardon. Of. course that alters the 
case,” said Will, winking at his 
mother, with the eye farthest from Patty. 

_ The following day Patty cut from the 
Chanticleer, and pasted into her scrap- 
book, this delightful paragraph : 


“The Chanticleer, always wide awake to 
the interests of its immense list of sub- 
scribers, and sparing no pains or expense 
to justify their liberal patronage, has added 
to its attractions a social column, and se- 
cured for its editor Higginsville’s favorite 
= Miss Patty Brown, a lady too well 

nown to fame to require laudation from 
us. 

“Items of interest to the dom fon, invita- 
tions, requests for personals, and so forth, 
should be addressed to ‘ Social,’ care of this 
office.” 


The first week nothing in particular hap- 
pened. The second, Patty enthusiastically 
declared that it was so nice to write pleas. 
ant things of your friends, and receive their 
gratitude. The third, she heard that Mrs. 
Smith was furious because Mrs. Green’s 
house had been spoken of as a “ palatial 
mansion,” while her own, which was half a 
story taller, was designated as a “ hospitable 
villa.” That same day her best friend 

ed her on the street with the coolest of 

ws, owing, she afterward learned, to said 

friend’s party dress figuring in print as 
* sprigged,” instead of brocaded. 

Melissa Longbow stopped her a block 
farther on, to complain that her muslin 
dress had been described as muslin, and 
not as surah silk. 

“Tt would n’t have cost you anything,” 
said the irate Melissa, “and I should have 
bought three papers to send away. Now I 
won’t. See what you lost by your mean- 
ness.” 

Melissa’s eloquence was broken in two in 
the middle by Mrs. Boggs coming up to de- 
mand an apology. Her Susie’s name had 
been omitted from the list of those present 
at the last meeting of the Dorcas Society. 
? The poor child had almost cried her eyes 
out. 

The fourth week’she broke down with a 
nervous headache, and could not finish the 
report of the week’s doings, whereupon the 
majority of Iligginsville’s population rose, 


and denounced her as partial, and a toady 
to the rich and great. 

The fifth week, with fire in her eye, and 
fury in her heart, she called at the office to 
inquire of McFad if he thought she would 
so far forget herself as to attend beer-gar- 
den dances and free lunches, invitations to 
such festivities having been delivered to 
her by Sammy, the colonel’s ten-year-old 
hopeful. 

The suave colonel explained that it was 
a mistake. The invitations were intended 
for the foreman. Thus peace was restored, 
but only to take flight forever the following 
week, when her youngest brother, Tommy, 
came home from school to ask if it were 
true that she meant to marry old Major 
Possum? The boys at school said their pas 
and mas thought she was setting her cap 
for him, because she wrote him such gush- 
ing personals, and such a lot of them. 

This was too much. Truth te tell, the 
testive major had kindly saved her the 
trouble by writing his own personals. 

That evening, when the colonei “drop 
ped in,” as was his habit of late, Patty 
promptly resigned her position, giving a 
dozen or two out of the many scores of rea- 
sons she had for the step. 

He was plainly disconcerted, and at- 
tempted to rally her out of her resolution. 

“You are too sensitive, entirely too sen- 
sitive,” he protested. “Being a woman no- 
body would think of thrashing you.” 

Patty was obdurate. 

“I’m dreadfully confessed 
the colonel, disconsolately rubbing the 
shiny spot on top of his head. “I took 
great comfort in considering you as a co- 
laborer, and—and talking things over, and 
getting the benefit of your womanly intui- 
tions, And Sammy —Sammy’s heart will 
be broken when I tell him he is not to come 
for any more ‘ copy.’ ” 

“I shall always be glad to see Sammy 
whenever he feels inclined to call.” 

“T could not allow that. I fear he would 
prove troublesome. Tell you what, Miss 
Patty,” he continued, with a sudden change. 
of subject, “you must n’t quit. You must 
try your hand at the obituaries. There is 
poetic scope in them. I don’t wonder at 
your getting sick of calling calico wrappers 
“dainty costumes,” a plate of sardines “a 
collation,” and mush and milk for three “a 
banquet,” but this will be more congenial. 
It’s easy writing, and pretty. All you ’ve 
got to do is to speak of the old fellows as 
old oaks falien, the young ones, as stately 
cedars Jaid low. The ladies are all angels, 
and the children rosebuds. Then you can 
throw in something about the dread reaper 
the dark-robed angel, ¢# cetera, and make 
consoling reflections about the ‘sweet by 
and by,’ and there you are.” 
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Patty at first refused, but was finally won 

over. 
“Old Mullins died yesterday, you may 
begin with him,” said the editor. “ He was 
a regular subscriber, so give Lim a good 
send off.” 

“ Why, what can I say?” asked Patty in 
amazement. 

“ Well,” confessed the editor, “ you might 
say that he is dead at last, of delirium tre- 
mens, and the only wonder was that the 
high-tempered old soak had lasted so long, 
but perhaps the family would like it better 
if you put it that Mr. Mullins, our esteemed 
fellow citizen, breathed his last Tuesday 
morning. He had been in failing health for 
some time, but the immediate cause of his 
death was brain fever. If you feel desper- 
ately honest, you might say that he had his 
faults, who has not? but he was a man of 

uick impulses. Then generalize a little on 
death and immortality, and wind up with a 
report of the obsequies. Doyou catch the 
idea?” 
_ She thought she did, and prepared an 
elaborate notice, which was so good that 
= read it aloud to the family with honest 

ri e. 

; The day after the funeral she stepped in- 
to a store to do a little shopping. What 
sights and sounds greeted her! There 
stood McFad, with the weeping twins, Al- 
mira Constance, and Emmeline Lenore, on 

‘either side of him, while the proprietor, a 
brother of Mr. Mullins, was wildly flourish- 
ing a paper, and apostrophizing its editor in 
this manner: — 

“Blank your blank, blank impudence! 
No, I won’t give you any advertising. 
What do you mean, you vile, low cur, by 
speaking of my brother like this?” and 
he thrust the paper under the colonel’s 
eyes, 

* What ’s wrong ?” 

“Everythiag. How dare you hold the 
sainted dead up to ridicule, sir, and his fam- 
ily to obloquy, by saying the remains were 
in ‘an elongated, stem-winder basket?’ I 
’d have you know he had the finest coffin 
money would buy.” 


“ Certainly, certainly, Mr. Mullins, we all 
know that. The expression you refer to is 
a typographical error. Our proof-reaier is 
sick. It should have read ‘ elegant, silver- 
mounted casket.’” 

“What ’s this then, about the mourners 
ey being covered with tin, you abomina- 

“ Softly, softly, my good sir. The faces 
of the mourners should have been covered 
with tears. I ‘ll make the correction in to- 
morrow’s issue,” 

“Well, how are you going to get out of 
this?” said the slightly mollified Mullins, 
“* The Reverend Adoniram Jinks lookea 
unmistakably mad when he stood up to pro- 
nounce a eulogy on the deceased.’” 

“¢ Sad,’ Mr. Mullins, was the word.” 

Patty waited to hear no more. She fled 
home, and indited a note to the colonel, in 
which her resignation from newspaper work, 
and her thanks for his not betraying the au- 
thorship of the obituary, were strangely 
confused. 

He answered at once in person. 

“Mr. Mullins was all right. The fault 
was all the proof-reader’s. His trusted co- 
laborer must not desert him,” were the con- 
soling statements he brought with him, but 
the co-laborer was not to be persuaded. 
She even declined with emphasis an invita- 
tion to tread the flowery paths of local ad- 
vertising. She was going back to private 
life and domestic duty. Her mind was 
made up. 

The colonel brightened perceptibly. 

“That would suit me exactly,” he de- 
clared. “We ’ve worked together so long 
and harmoniously that it seems like we 
ought not to part. Sammy is devoted to 
you, and —er— ah —so am I, and I don't 
believe the twins have seen a happy moment 
since they were taken out of your Sunday- 
school class. Since you won’t have a liter- 
ary position, take all I have left to offer, 
take me, my family, my housekeeping.” 

She took them. 

“H-m-m,” said Mrs, Patty, reflectively, 
“when I started out for a career, I did not 
dream I should get a husband.” 


HOPE. 
FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS. 

LOVER! tender lover! Is there on earth no power 

That dost so sadly sigh, To hear thy mournful cry, 

Because the maid thou lovest And bid from out thy bosom 

Doth pass thee coldly by: } Its sable shadows fly? 
Yes, there is one that looketh . 
On Fate with laughing eye; 
Seek Hors, and she, poor weeper, 
New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1884. Will wipe thy wet checks dry. 
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“SHOVING THE QUEER.” 


BY EDWARD KENNETH. 


sb the ante-bellum days, before National 
Banks were heard of, or even thought of, 
the country was, at times, inundated with 
counterfeit money, both specie and bank 
notes, but more of the latter than of the for- 
mer. There was scarcely a bank, North or 
South, but what had had at one time or an- 
other its issues of notes counterfeited, imi- 
tated, or “ raised,” or its plates stolen from 
the engravers, from which were printed gen- 
uine nctes, that were passed with forged 
signatures. Banks as well as individuals 
suffered severely from the manufacture and 
“ shoving of the queer.” 

It is on record that two Jarge banks — 
one in New York, the other in Philadelphia 
— redeemed over their* counters several 
hundred dollars of very excellent imitations 
of their own hundred-dollar notes. One 
bank in particular, in the city in which I 
resided, was always sure to get “stuck” 
with at least one of every counterfeit that 
made an appearance, and it was a standing 
joke with us clerks, when we heard of a new 
counterfeit, that we should certainly havea 
look at it, as the Consolidated Bank would 
be sure to have one in their package when 
they made their exchanges in the morning. 
Whether that bank sold its stock of the 
“ queer” to the junk dealer, or whether it 
was put into an elegant portfolio, marked 
“ Engravings,” and placed carefully on the 
director’s table for the inspection of the 
stockholders, we never knew. 

I think that the best counterfeits I ever 
saw were some finely executed imitations 
of the twenty and one hundred dollar notes 
of the Clockburg Bank, of Connecticut. 
Such exact imitations were they, and so ex- 
cellent was the work upon them, that more 
than one “expert” declared they were gen- 
uine notes “over issued” by the bank, and 
that the officers of the corporation knew 
more about the matter than they cared or 
dared to tell. Be that as it may, it was nec- 
essary for one institution in which I was in- 
terested, to charge to profit and loss, at the 
end of the year, about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars on account of these same twenties and 
hundreds of the Clockburg Bank. 

As it may give to the uninitiated some idea 
of the methods pursued by the “shovers of 
the queer,” or passers of counterfeit money, 
in their nefarious game of swindling, I will 
relate what I saw in connection with the 
fifteen hundred dollars above mentioned. 

In 186— the Atlantic & Pacific Bank was 


a thriving institution in the busy city of 
R——. In connection with its regular 
banking business it acted as the “ clearing 
house” for the othercity banks. In order 
that the reader may more fully understand 
what is to follow, these facts should be 
borne in mind. First, all notes issued by 
banks outside the cityof R——, with the ° 
exception of Boston and New York banks, 
were styled “ country,” or “uncurrent mon- 
ey,” upon which the Atlantic & Pacific 
Bank charged the banks which made their 
exchanges with them a discount of thirty 
cents per thousand. -Second, it was not 
customary for the Atlantic & Pacific Bank 
to receive country money from strangers. 

At the time of which I write I was book- 
keeper of the Atlantic & Pacific Bank. 
Ever since my promotion to that position it 
had been customary with me, whenever the 
work on my books would admit of it, to 
leave my desk for the purpose of assisting 
the money clerks in their treadmill labor. 
One =? had taken my usual place at the 
long table, and was trying to do my share 
of the counting. It was about half-past: 
twelve, as near as I can remember. The 
cashier, first teller, and most of the clerks 
had gone to lunch. The bank seemed al- 
most deserted. Notacustomer was in the 
lobby, and everything was quiet, save the 
monotonous ticking of the clock, and the 
tap, tap, tap of the remaining clerks as the 
bills flew through their fingers. 

Suddenly the door opened, and a man 
walked across the marble floor of the lobby, 
and up to the second teller, who was the 
ouly one at the counter. At the noise I 
glanced up, and, sitting as I did directly op- 
posite to where the man stood before one 
of the openings in the strong iron railing, 
that ran the whole length of ‘the counter, I 
could not help but look him squarely in the 
face. He was, I should judge, about twen- 
ty-five years old, was of medium height, and 
rather slender, had a smooth face, and a 
small, jight-colored mustache, and had ona 
brown soft hat, and linen duster buttoned 
to the throat. His manner was gentleman- 
ly and unassuming. In a moment came 
his voice, clear, distinct, and deliberate. 

“T have quite a large sum of Connecticut 
money with me, and, as there are so many 
counterfeits around, 1 would like to ex- 
change it for something I know to be good.” 

“We do not often exchange ‘country 
money’ for city, and never unless at a dis- 
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count of thirty cents a thousand,” replied 
Mr. Williams, the second teller. 

“Well,” hesitatingly from the stranger, 
as if he demurred at paying for the accom- 
modation, “I don’: know but I ’d be willing 
to pay so small a discount, for I want to be 
certain that I ’m carrying good money 
about with me.” 

“How much Connecticut money have 
you?” queried Mr. Williams. 

“TI believe I have about thirteen hundred 
dollars in twenties and hundreds of the 
Clockburg Bank,” responded the stranger. 

“ Let me see it, and if it is all right I will 
exchange it for you at the discount named,” 
said Mr. Williams, ard then and there the 
Clockburg-Bank notes changed hands. 

The notes were carefully examined and 
counted by Mr. Williams, the amount as he 
stated being just thirteen hundred dollars. 

Once more came the clear, deliberate 
tones of the man in the lobby. 

“ Please give me as clean bills as possi- 
dle, and give me the whole amount in fives 
and tens, as I am going down to Berkshire 
to buy cattle.” 

The stranger’s modest request was po- 
litely acceded to, and twelve hundred and 
ninety-nine dollars in “clean bills” of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Bank, and sixty-one cents 
in change, were handed him. This he 
counted very calmly, as calmly placed in his 
pocket, and with a “Thank you,” and 
“ Good day, sir,” sauntered out of the bank. 

During the transaction I had more than 
once g!anced at the man, that I might fix 
his features upon my mind, as | had actual- 
ly become possessed of the idea that the 
notes might be counterfeit. Why I cannot 
tell. Wasit intuition? or was it that vague 
warning which nature sometimes gives to 
one’s inner consciousness when danger is 


Near, and yet none is apparent to the 


senses ? 

I cannot tell either why I did not at the 
time quietly call Mr. Williams aside, and 
warn him. But I had nothing to do with 
the counter, or the teller’s department, and 
was not responsible for anything that oc- 
curred there. Even had 1 suggested that 
the notes might possibly be bogus, I should, 
perhaps, have been snubbed for my inter- 
ference. I certainly would not have toler- 
ated any suggestions:from him in regard to 
my books, so | kept still, and let things 
take their course. When Mr. Landers, the 
first teller, came back from lunch, he ap- 
peared somewhat uneasy at the amount of 
“uncurrent money” taken during his ab- 
sence, and questioned Mr. Williams in re- 

rd to it. Mr. William’s reply I did not 
coer. In the meantime the business of the 
bank went on as usual, and that night the 
bills of the Clockburg Bank went to Boston 
for redemption. 


The next forenoon, about ten o’clock, a 
messenger came into the bank with the fol- 
lowing telegram : — 


“Sussex BANK, Boston, June 8, 186-. 
“M. R. LANDERS, Zedler,— 
“ Look out for twenties and hundreds 
of the Clockburg Bank. 
“Swirt, Zeller.” 


I turned on my stool, and looked at Mr. 
Williams. Naturally very pale, during the 
reading of the telegram his face was almost 
deathly white. 

“ By thunder! ” he exclaimed, as he struck 
his thigh a resounding slap, “those bills 
were counterfeit !” 

And so they proved to be. The clerks 
left their work, and in eager groups dis- 
cussed the news; the cashier, Mr. Landers, 
and Mr. Williams retired to the directors’ 
roum, and the president of the bank and 
the chief of police were sent for. One by 
one the clerks, who were in the bank the 
day before, when the stranger made his ap- 
pearance, were called into the directors’ 
room, and questioned as to whether they 
would be able to recognize him again. 
Nearly all declared they did not think they 
would be able to tell “certainly,” but were 
satisfied that they “thought” they could. 
Mr. Williams, not having had the slightest 
suspicion of anything wrorg, had taken no 
notice of the man, and was quite sure he 
would not know him again. 

When my turn came to be questioned, J 
was so positive I should know the man, and 
gave so minute a description of him, that 
the president, turning to Chief Small said, — 

“Mr. Harold will go with you to New 
York tonight. I am satisfied he remembers 
him, and if thereis any one else you think 
it necessary to take you must use your own 
judgment. I put the whole matter into 
your hands, and you can draw on us for 
your expenses.” 

How I acted, or what I said, at this 
speech, I hardly know, for I was young 
then, and this was my first visit to the 
metropolis. However, I believe I man- 
aged to say “All right, sir,” and went beck 
to my books with my mind fiiled with con- 
flicting emotions. I was terribly sorry for 
Mr. Williams, for I had overheard the pres- 
ident tell him that he had “committed a 
very grave error of judgment,” and I knew 
how sensitive he was to anything that sa- 
vored of fault-finding. I was also very 
sorry the bank had lost so much money, for 
it was pretty near the end of the quarter, 
and some of us had been hoping for aa in- 
crease of salary; but all this was soon for- 
gotten in the one thought that I was going 
to New York. 

During the day Mr. Small, the chief, 
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learned that a person answering the de- 
scription, had, the night before, purchased 
a ticket for New York, and tendered in pay- 
ment for the same a five-dollar note of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Bank. He had also as- 
certained that the teller of the Market Bank, 
Mr. James, had seen the party in question 
in the Ashton Bank, and was positive he 
could identify him, and Mr. James was to 
go to New York with us. This was good 
news to me, for, though I liked the chief 
well enough, Mr. James was a young man, 
and, therefore, more congenial company. 

At last my work for the day was finished, 
and, with some parting words of caution and 
advice from the cashier, I went home to 
prepare for the momentous journey. 

Punctual to the hour I was on hand at the 
depot, gripsack in hand, meeting there Mr. 
ae and the chief. We arrived in New 

ork at an early hour the next morning, 
and were driven immediately to the St. 
Nicholas Hotel, where breakfasted. 
During our trip Mr. Small had informed 
James and myself that he should, if possi- 
ble, secure the services of the well-known 
detectives, Messrs. Younger and McWood, 
of the regular force, after which, as there 
would be no further need of his services, 
he should return to R . 

Breckfast finished, we sat down in the 
hotel lobby to await the return of Mr. Small, 
who had gone to police headquarters on 
Mulberry Street, in quest of the detectives. 
He returned in about an hour, bringing 
with him Mr. Younger, a tall, dark, fine- 
looking gentleman, who appeared to me like 
anything but a detective. I think he might 
easily have passed himself off as a Baptist 
or Methodist clergyman. 

I had, at the time, suspended from my 
watch chain, a charm in the shape of a 
large gold cross, and I was very much 
abashed when, after being introduced, Mr. 
Younger pointed to it, and said, — 

“Young man, you are in New York ona 
special business; that won’t do; too much 
show. You had better take it off.” It 
came off. “Now, young gentlemen,” he 
continued, “ Mr. Small informs me that he 
has brought you here to identify the person 
—in case he is caught—who passed a 
large sum of counterfeit money in the city 
of R——. I know these notes, and they 
are some of the best imitations ever made, 
They cost the makers of them fifty cents 
for every dollar they issued. I know ail 
the “ shovers of the queer” in this city. If 
your man is here | shall have him. Itis 
certain he came here after his big haul, but 
it is also quite certain that he has taken a 
wife, and gone up the river for a rest, where 
he will remain until this affair blows over. 
There was really no use in your coming, 
and not much in your staying here, but, as 


it is your first visit to New York, you had 
better stay a few days, have a good time, 
and see the ‘elephant.’ In the meantime I 
will give you a little something to do, in 
order that you may keep up at least a sem- 
blance of work, so come with me.” 

Chief Small’s mission being accomplish- 
ed, we shook hands with him, and requested 
he would report us “all right” on his re- 
turn to R——. 

“ Now, boys,” re-ccommenced Mr. Young- 
er, “draw close to me, and listen to every 
word I say. 1 am going to show you some 
of the worst haunts in the city, on the out- 
side only, for it would not do under the cir- 
cumstances, for me to go inside with you. 
You are to watch these places from the op- 
posite side of the street for your man, 
Should you see him go into either of them, 
wait until he comes out, — never go inside, 
—then follow him until you see a police- 
man. Tell the policeman who and what 
you are, give him my card, and order him 
to arrest your man. Then report your- 
selves immediately at headquarters on Mul- 
berry Street. In watching these places, 
which I shall point out to you, do not ap- 
pear to be watching. Move about, talk, 
laugh, act as if you were merely passing 
away the time. Do not stand more than 
twenty minutes in one place. When you 
get tired go into the store on your side of 
the street, and have a chat with the propri- 
etor.” Then, after a few moment’s thought, 
he continued, “ Should any of the frequent- 
ers of these places, or any person, approach 
and question you as to your business in that 
locality, be polite, and tell them you are in 
search of a sister, who has run away from 
home, and whom you are satisfied is some- 
where in the vicinity. Well, here we are on 
Crosby Street, and that saloon over there, 
with the red lantern in front,” indicating it 
with a slight motion of his head, but never 
looking at it, “is the first place you are to 
watch.” 

We walked down the street a short dis- 
tance, turned back to Housion Street, where 
another crib was indicated, crossed Broad- 
way, and entered a number of the streets 
back of the St. Nicholas, on each of which 
Mr. Younger called our attention to differ- 
ent buildings we were to have our eyes on. 
Arriving once more on B-oadway, Mr. 
Younger bade us good-day, and that is the 
last we ever saw of the great New York de- 
tective. Mr. Janes and myself remained in 
the city a week, but it was of no use, and at 
the end of that time we returned to R——, 
with the proud consciousness that, although 
we were not successful in our errand, we 
had done our duty, and had a good time. 
The amouut charged to profit aad loss by 
the Atlantic & Pacific Bank was not far 
from fifteen hundred dollars. 
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ALMOND SPONGE CAKE. — Pound in a white 
mortar, until very fine, one ounce of bitter al- 
monds; take out and put into a bow]; pour over 
them four tablespoonfuls vf boiling water, and 
let them simmer three or four minutes. To the 
yelks of twelve eggs, well beaten, add slowly 
one pound of sieved sugar, and beat light; then, 
after wiping the almonds dry, add them. Beat 
until very stiff the whites of the eggs, and add to 
the yelks and sugar, alternating with the flour. 
Stir well but very lightly together, as beating 
destroys the lightness of sponge cake. Bake in 
tins with upright sides, and in a moderate oven. 


Swiss CAKE.— One-half pound each of but- 
ter, flour, and sugar; four eggs. Beat the yelks 
of the eggs with the sugar and some grated lem- 
on peel. Add butter, melted, and slowly shake 
in the flour, beating it until well mixed. Beat 
the whites of the eggs to a froth, mix the whole 
together, and beat on for a few minutes after the 
whites are added. Butter the tin, and bake the 
cake half an hour. 


APPLE MERINGUE. — Add three beaten eggs 
to a quart of apple sauce; pour into a pudding 
dish, and bake. When well crusted over cover 
with meringue made with the whites of the eggs 
and powdered sugar. 


QUEEN PupDDING.— One cup of sugar, one 
cup of milk, two eggs, one-quarter of a cup of 
butter, two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one 
cup of stoned raisins, flour to make consistency 
of cake. Steam in buttered dish one hour. 
Serve with sauce. 


Hasty Puppinc.— Mix two cups of flour 
with one cup of cold milk; have ready one pint 
of boiling milk, and stir in gradually; pour back 
into a thick vessel on the steve, and stir until it 
boils, pour into a deep dish, and serve with mo- 
lasses, or butter and sugar. 


BakeD INDIAN PuDDING.— Make with milk 
and sifted meal a pint of thick mush. Let it 
boil till thoroughly scalded, and set it away to 
cool; when cool add two well-beaten eggs, a 
small cup of sugar, a tablespoonful of ginger, 


up your basin with cold milk, and with your 
hand mix well; set it into the oven and when 
well crusted over, stir the crust in, adding a few 
raisins, and a piece of butter half the size of an 
egg. 


BROILED HALIBUT. — Cut the fish in slices, 
season with pepper, and lay in melted butter 
half an hour; then roll in flour, and broil twenty 
minutes, 


ORANGE Piz.— Beat to a cream one cup of 
sugar with one-half a cup of butter, add yelks of 
three eggs, two grated oranges, one-half pint of 
cream, one-half cup of milk; bake, and add beat- 
en whites of the eggs to the top, and brown. 


BEAN Soup.— Soak over night one pint of 
beans in three pints of water. In the morning 
drain, add fresh water, and set over the fire; re- 
move the skins when they come to the top. Boil 
until perfectly soft; add flour and butter rubbed 
together, and season. 


OMELETTE.— Break six eggs, season with 
pepper and salt; add a tablespoonful of finely 
grated bread crumbs. Beat the whole well to- 
gether, and fry in butter. 


FisH SAUCE. — To about four ounces of melt- 
ed butter, add about three tablespoonfuls of 
mushroom catsup, a tablespoonful of essence of 
anchovies, a tablespoonful of vinegar, some cay- 
enne, and a teaspoonful of soy. 


PoTaTo BALLS. — Take cold mashed potatoes, 
make up in small, flat cakes, roll in flour, make 
a small dent on each one, fry in hot lard or but- 
ter, run a knife under each one carefully, turn 
when a nice brown, carefully lift to a platter, and 
place a small lump of butter on each. 


CATARRH CuURED.— A clergyman, after suf- 
fering a number of years with that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 


half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, a little sait. Fill 


of charge. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


FLOWERS IN THE SICK-RooM.— The “ su- 
perstition,” as he calls it, that plants are not 
healthful in sleeping or sick-rooms, was vigorous- 
ly attacked by Doctor J. M. Andrews ina recent 
lecture before the social meeting of the alumni 
of the Philadelphia Coliege of Pharmacy. The 
deleterious matter that they give out, the doctor 
declared, is too small to have any appreciable 
effect, while their positive value in a sick-room 
is great. They fulfill two functions, — that of 
the generation of ozone, and exhalation of vapor, 
by which the atmosphere of the room is kept in 
a healthful condition of humidity. Tests made 
by the doctor at Christ Hospital showed that in 
two rooms, alike in all respects, except that one 
contained some flowers and the other none, that 
containing the flowers was cooler by one and 
one-half degrees than the other. The ozone 
which is generated by budding and flowering 
plants, the doctor had found to have great sani- 
tary value, in that it purified the air, ridding it 
of disease-breeding germs, and of the vapors of 
decomposition. For consumption ozone is of 
great benefit, arresting the course of the malady, 
and, by living among flowers constantly, con- 
sumptives have been known to reach an advanced 
age. Of thirty florists whom the doctor visited, 
he found none who had consumption, though 
among the families of several it was hereditary. 
Foliage plants, the doctor found, produced no 
ozone, and, so far as he had experimented, he 
had found no difference between odoriferous 
and non-odoriferous plants. More experiments 
were urgently advocated to determine more defi- 
nitely the value of this new remedy for con- 
sumption. 


BISMARCK’s SHIRT OF MAIL. — Herr Maurus 
Tokai, the celebrated Hungarian writer, gives in 
an Austrian journal the following disclosures 
concerning Bismarck’s shirt of mail. In the be- 
ginning of 1866, when the feeling between Aus- 
tria and Prussia had become a very bitter one, a 
young Hungarian magnate desired an audience 
of Bismarck. This young man, a baron, was 
known in his native country as a very eccentric 
personage. He had not paid a single farthing 
of taxes during the long reign of absolutism ; his 
lands had been left uncultivated to save his be- 
ing obiiged to pay any. On being admitted to 


Bismarck’s presence he stepped up to the latter, 
and informed him he had invented a shirt of 
mail not only bu!let-proof but also not unpleas- 
ant to wear. The chancellor smiled, upon which 
the magnate observed that he wore such a shirt, 
and requested Bismarck tu test its powers of re- 
sistance. The chancellor is not a man to be 
trifled with ; and, seeing that he had not a fool 
before him, seized his revolver, and fired five 
shots successively at his visitor. The latter re- 
mained unharmed and immovable, while the 
bullets struck him and fell to the ground. 
Hereupon he showed the chancellor his inven- 
tion, It was a shirt of many folds sewn togeth- 
er. The elasticity and denseness of the stuff 
gave it such a power of resistance. The Hunga- 
rian nobleman now advised the chancellor to ac- 
cept his invention, and when the latter inquired 
what was to be the price of it, he said, — 

“ Beat the Austrians.” 

“We shall do that in any case,” replied Bis- 
marck, 

Some days after this occurrence, Blind made 
an attempt on Bismarck’s life, firing five shots 
at the latter at the distance of two or three paces 
only. The newspapers stated that the chancel- 
lor appeared quiet, cool, and even smiled whilst 
being shot at. Not one of the bullets had hurt 
him. A month later Bismarck had kept his 
promise, — the Austrians were beaten. 


PROMISES. — Everybody ought to be good and 
honest and virtuous. It is impossible to be too 
honest; but how few of us are really so. There 
are a great many people who are honest away 
from home. They make home promises only to 
break them. As husbands they make a thousand 
and one promises to their wives, and hint a 
thousand good things, and raise many pieasant 
expectations that they never seem to think of 
again. As wives they practice a thousand little 
deceits, equivocate .many times when straight- 
forward honesty was just the thing required. 
As parents they conceal, go around the truth, 
deceive, and often falsify to their children, when 
the truth is always the better, always the best. 
The children see their parents’ double dealings, 
see their want of integrity, and learn to cheat, 
deceive, and equivocate. The child is too often 
“a chip of the old block.” 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. BricGs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 


Answers to May Pussles. 


99:-— PAP 100.— Pro PenD 
CALIN e e i 
SAVACOU r n c 
AMORETS Verdict 
TENUOUS e e i 
LIMUS r n ° 
Ass Taction 
101. — Gradient, die, grant. 
102. — Gamboge, bog, game. 
103. — Disputable, put, disable. 
104. — Delivered, liver, deed. 
— Flashy, ash, fly. 
106. — Factionist, action, fist. 
107.—- FRANC 108.— WalruS 
RAPIL AltheA 
APACE RevieW 
NICER ( Warsaw.) 
CLERK 109. — Procession. 
110. — Singular. 111.— Something. 
112. — Perilous. 113. — Protection. 
114.— Nuisance. 115.— Number. 
116, — Navigator. 


1.—A Charade. 
Our little Kate, though scarcely eight, 
Is very fond of riding: 
TOTAL she will, and /ast¢s with skill, 
Her pony without guiding. 
In i array she went one day 
o test her pony’s pacing: 
Without a soul to help her WHOLE, 
She mounts, and soon is pacing. 


And when, at length, her waning strength 
Brings her to us well shaken, 


Savs she, quite merry, “ It was the 
First last 1 ’ve ever taken.” ne 


2.—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 
1, Trouble; 2, A passage; 3, To interdict; 4, 
A hut; 5, To depen 
Primais: To fling. Finals: A weight. Con- 
nected: A mineral. RICHARD III. 


3—A Reversed Rhomboid. 


Across: 1, To collect; 2, To overthrow; 3, 
Common; 4, An armed force; 5, A part or sec- 
tion of a poem. ; 

Down: 1, A letter; 2, An abbreviation; 3, A 
weight; 4, Formerly; 5, Written advice; 6, To 
measure; 7, A verb; 2 An abbreviation; 9, A 
letter. TAQUINE. 


Word Anagrams. 
4.— Grace, Ira. a We drop. 
_ Often, Nora. — Raw bee. 
— Price tie Pat. 9.— Out, sly Abel. 


MUvurFTI. 


11.— Double Cross-Word Enigma. 


In barn, but not in house; 
In mole, but not in mouse; 
In chain, but not in hook; 
In gaze, but not in look; 
In plant, but not in tree. 
Whole a foreigner will be. 


10.-— I open trap, sir. 


SERASKIER, 


12.—A Diamond. 
1, A letter; 2, An opening; 3, A Hindoo 
priest; 4, A robber; 5, A letter. JENNIE K. 


13.—A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of five letters.] 

1, A tree and its fruit; 2, A town in McLean 
County, Ill.; 3, A passage; 4, An order; 5,A 
machine. 

Primals; The germ of a plant. 

Finals : One who takes food. 

Connected: One who takes what he should 
not. DELMONTE. 


14.—4 Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of eleven letters, is of a 
transparent color, with a yellow tint. 
The 1, 2, 3, isa large serpent. 
The 7, 6, 5, is cold. 


The 4, 9, 8, 10, 11, is a premium. j. B. 
15.—Drop-Letter Proverb. 
Cora A. L. 
Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before July 10, we will 
send a book worth 50 cents, and, for the next- 
best list, a novel. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the March puzzles were received 
from Katie Smith, Ida May, Ann Eliza, Cora 
A. L., Teddy, Vinnie, Birdie Brown, Mufti, Pat 
Rol, N. E. W., Otto, and Jennie K. 

Prize-Winners. 

Pat Rol, for the largest list of answers; N. E. 
W., for the next-best list. 

21@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 
partment and to send solutions every month. 

RUTHVEN. 


Ruthven's Puszle Page. g! 
. — Significant. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS, 


Mr. H. THomeEs: Dear Sir,— Par- 
don me if this nute seems intrusive, but having 
been familiar with you for many years, through 
your writings, it really seems as though you 
were an old friend in reality, and I cannot resist 
the temptation to address you as such. Being a 
descendant of that fast-disappearing class, the 
sailor, and recognizing you as the only and prob- 
ably the last portrayor of life on board ship in 
those good old days when the captain was “ mon- 
arch of all he surveyed,” and recognizing the lia- 
bility of small matters to escape the observation 
in the rush of business, I have taken the liberty 
to suggest that you have your artist rig up a fore- 
yard on that cut of a topsail schooner which you 
use as an advertisement, as that type of vessel is 
rarely met in these days. I thought young 
America might declare that a foretop-sai! sheeted 
down to the ‘end of the fore gaff, and refer to 
your cut as authority. 

Another little point, if you can pardon my pre- 
sumption in daring to criticise one who weather- 
ed the cape before I knew a sheer-pole from a 
clue-garnet, is, did n’t the compositor make a 
mistake in setting up “ The Belle of Australia” 
when he made it read, “ Take in that tore-top- 
mast stun’sail ”? Should it not read, “ Take in 
that fore-top-sail stun’sail”? or, “Take in that 
fore-top stun’sail’ ? 

Trusting that you will receive this in the same 
spirit with which it is written, I am most respect- 
fully Your obedient servant, B.C. 

Somerville, Mass., March, 1884. 


Dear Mr. C.,— The cut in the advertisement 
I had nothing to do with. Our advertising agent 
selected it to attract attention. It represents 
nothing on land or sea. The other criticism I 
answer by referring you to Webster’s Unabridged 
Dicticnary, with a ship under full sail. By read- 
ing that, you will ses that I am right, and you 
wrong. Look at explanation No 11, although I 
do not need a dictionary to teach me seamanship, 
and did not examine the book until your letter 
came to hand. Yours, W. H. T. 


HovsEHOLD. — Your question is an important 
one, and we will answer it as well as we are able. 


In going to housekeeping, you had better be very 
particular in regard to carpets, for they adorn a 
room, and make it look light, heavy, or attract- 
ive, just according to your taste. Buy the best 
that you can for such sums as you may be able 
to afford, and the reward will be great, for they 
will last for years, and never look faded and old. 
Deal with a reliable house, such a one as John 
H. Pray, Sons & Co., Nos. 558 and 560 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, who always have a large 
stock, the latest patterns, and the lowest prices, 
for good articies in this country. It is an honest 
firm, and one at a distance can order carpets just 
as well as though present and looking over the 
stock. It is a pleasure to deal with such people. 
They hold the'r customers always 


EmMA.—Sent you two copies of BALLou’s 
with the story. Am pleased you like “The 
Belle” and also “On Land and Sea.” Better 
take what you can get for the manuscript, and 
not trust to luck. Hope the child will be as 
good as its mother. Should have written a long 
letter if we had had the time. Will do better 
in the next. 


H. H. S.— It is no use to send us manuscript. 
We have more than we can use for many months 
to come, and do not desire to buy more at pres- 
ent. It will be returned if you send, if stamps 
are inclosed. 


G. A. S.— We have no recollection of receiv- 
ing such manuscript as you mention. If we did, 
it must have been returned immediately, as we 
have no such story in the office. 


SCOTLAND.— The best life of Robert Burns 
that we ever read was published in BALLovu’s 
MAGAZINE a year or more ago, and contributed 
by Mr. John D. Ross, No. 419 West 48th Street, 
New York. Apply to him for particulars. 


E. G.— Your “ Bright Eyes of Blue” would 
have been published if we had not seen the same 
poem in a Chicago paper. We suppose that you 
were tired of waiting for us to print, so sent it to 
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another firm. We can’t use all the poems sent 
to us without some little delay, but do the best 
we can to please those who send in their verses. 
All is not published that is sent us, however, as 
some of it js very bad, and goes in the waste 
basket. But, as a general thing, the poetry that 
is found in BALLOv’s is not excelled by any pub- 
lication in this country, and this is no idle boast, 
but a fact. 


Mon CHER AMI.— We sent the check, and 
hope you received it all right. Why do you not 
visit Boston, and see your old friends once in a 
while ? They would be glad to shake hands 
with you, and talk French for pastime. Don’t 
forget us in your long absence. 


Miss S.— We do not use translations. They 
are free to any one. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THOMES, THE NOVELIST. —As long as Wil- 
liam H. Thomes lives in our midst the branch of 
literature known as fiction will not suffer. He 
has been styled the Dumas of America, and he 
deserves the title, save where the name of Dumas 
brings to mind the famous Frenchman’s coarse- 
ness. For Mr. Thomes evinces a delicacy of 
taste in the very broadest of his humor which 
commends itself to more than one of his contem- 
poraries. The old power of Fielding and Smol- 
let is exemplified in all that he has done, only he 
writes as they would write were they living to- 
day. In short, he has modernized the traits of 
these founders of the English novel. He carries 
the reader along by a nervous but not abrupt im- 
pulsion ; he gropes beneath the exterior of things, 
and who in the shadowy chambers of the abstract 
does more than grope? His ability to group 
characters in the most advantageous juxtaposi- 
tion is a natural gift, and one that is supplement- 
ed by another gift equally wonderful, — that of 
crowding the scene with novel incidents, and 
bringing out impressive situations. It is not his 
aim to fill incessantly the craft of the Danaid, 
and yet buoyant as is the movement of his sen- 
tences the spirit of their connection is never lost. 
Mr. Thomes's travels have been second to none 
of our American writers. He lived in China for 
a year; has visited most of the islands in the 
Pacific; he engaged in mining in Australia for 
three years, a length of time sufficient to stamp 
his latest and in some respects his most finished 
story, “The Belle of Australia,” with actuality. 
Beside, there is scarcely a port along the coasts 
of South America and Africa with which he is 
not familiar. The following figures will show 
what an audience of readers Mr. Thomes com- 
mands: Of the “Gold-Hunters of Australia” 
48,000 copies have been sold; of “Life in the 
East Indies” 44,000; of “A Slaver’s Adven- 
tures” 46,000 ; of “ A Whaleman’s Adventures” 
39,000; of “The Bushrangers” 40,000; of the 
“Gold-Hunters in Europe” 35,000; and of 


“Running the Blockade” 30,000. With the lat- 
ter book Mr. Thomes gave himself a respite from 
novel writing. He started afresh a year ago 
with a new series, the first of which is the “ Belle 
of Australia,” which was the chief attraction in 
BALLovu’s MONTHLY for 1883, and which has 
been published since in elegant book form by 
De Wo.f, Fisk & Co., of this city. In person 
Mr. Thomes is rather stout, with moulten gray 
eyes and thin hair silvered by the years. He is 
very companionable, full of anecdote, and pos- 
sesses a humorous, sarcastic vein, all his own. 
Long may he live to raise the standard of sensa- 
tional fiction above the cheap and flashy litera- 
ture of the day. I cannot close this hasty sketch 
of my friend Thomes without reverting again to 
that quality of introspection by which he is ena- 
bled to portray character. Narrative and expos- 
tory literature embrace all the ramifications of 
the human affections. See the paternal esteem 
of Abraham and the Patriarchs upon whom the 
book of Genesis dwells; see how Homer lingers 
in his description of the aged Priam; see how 
Byron lives in the same atmosphere of woe 
through all his creations; see how Shakspere 
engages himself in the analysis of Cordelia’s 
filial love, the despair of Constance, or the 
stricken father in Lear. So much depends up- 
on the sensibility and sympathy of a writer, — 
one can forgive their owner faults of style, even 
barrenness of motive. Thomes throws into his 
task the substance of his earnestness and repro- 
duces that which he wishes to be true, in addition 
to what istrue. And his standard of ideality is 
so exalted and fascinating, and, withal, so just, 
that the commonest of intellects can appreciate 
it. Aptly could Dryden’s couplet in “Absalom 
and Achitophel ” be applied to him. 


“ Whate’er he did, was done with so much ease, 
In him alone ’t was natural to please.” 


— LEON MEAD, in Binghamton (N. Y.) Sunday 
Tribune. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel], Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


HANGING PIN-CUSHION. 

Cut two corresponding circles of brown velvet, 
sew together, fil with emery; take orange satin 
ribbon, cut in small pieces, sew them on in loops 
as even as possible all around the edge, finish 
where the loops are joined on with steel beads to 
cover where the stitches are, and sew a long 
loop of the ribbon, with bow, to the cushion by 
which to suspend it to the wall. 

This is pretty for a sewing-room, 


SHAVING—PAPER CASE. 

This is a nice thing to make for papas and 
grown-up brothers. 

For a pattern take a grape leaf, lay it down on 
cardboard, draw round its edge with a pencil, 
and cut the paper in the same shape. Buy half 
a dozen sheets of tissue paper, red, blue, white, 
green, and yellow; fold them over four or eight 
times, according to size, lay your cardboard pat- 
tern down over them, and cut the shape round 
with sharp scissors. It is on these soft sheets of 
thin paper that the razor is to be wiped clean. 
Make the cover of the same form in green silk, 
or cloth, or Japanese canvas. Overcast the 
edge, or bind it with ribbon, and imitate the 
veins of the leaf with long stitches of green sew- 
ing silk. The tissue paper grape leaves are in- 
serted between the outside leaf-covers. There 
must be a loop of ribbon at the stem end of the 
leaf to hang it up by. 


CORNER IE RACKET. 

A large bracket, fastened to the wall in a cor- 
ner in such a manner that it is capable of sup- 
porting considerable weight, is very useful, and 
answers many purposes of a small stand. As 
supports, screw firmly to the wall two narrow 
pieces of board, an inch thick, at any desired 
height ; two and one-half feet from the floor, or 
che height of an ordinary stand, is convenient. 
‘The shelf may project twelve or eighteen inches 
from the inner corner, with rounded front. The 
cover may be of any material preferred. Cut 


one piece for the top, and a straight piece, ten 
to twelve inches deep, according to the size of 
the bracket, and long enough to go around the 
front. Trim this piece with a band of a con- 
trasting color, about two and one-half inches 
wide; finish the lower edge with fringe, and 
seam the two pieces together. Cut the cover for 
the top two inches larger than the board, so that 
it can be drawn down over the edge, and tacked 
on the wrong side. To prevent its tipping by 
anv weight, fasten to the wall by a small piece of 
leather or strong muslin, under the inside corner 
of the top. Dark red felt, with a band of deep 
gray or brown plush, makes a pretty cover ; the 
good part of a worn-out coat can often be used ; 
many kinds of gray or brown cloth are very good 
on the wrong side, after the right. side is quite 
worn and faded, and by cleaning and pressing it 
may be made to look almost as well as new cloth. 
A band of embroidered canvas may be used in 
place of the plush, or some pattern may be; 
worked directly on the stuff. If in a bedrvom, 
where there are window curtains of chintz, the 
bracket may be covered to match, leaving off 
the band around the front, and finishing off the 
lower edge with fringe, or a plaiting of the chintz. 


LEAF PEN-WIPER. 


The directions for making a shaving-paper 
case will enable you also to make a leaf pen- 
wiper, except that you now require a smaller 
leaf for your pattern (say an oak or a maple leaf), 
and you put leaves of black cloth instead of tis- 
sue paper between the two outside leaves. 
These outside leaves should be of the color of 
the leaf whose pattern is chosen, —red or vel- 
low for maple, and brown for an oak, unless you 
prefer green. 


CRAZY CUSHION. 


Take a square of cambric the size you wish 
your sofa cushion to be, then baste your pieces 
of silk, satin, or velvet on the cambric, just as 
they are, that is, in any shape or size they may 
be, fitting them so that no part of the cambric 
will show; turn in the edges, and stitch them 
down with silk of various colors. Different 
fancy stitching may be used, making as great a 
variety as possible. 
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A HUMAN DUCK. 
Alphonso called his girl a duck, — 
A water duck she grew, — 
°T is true, ’t is pity, woe is she, 
But pity ’t is, ’t is true. 
A cataract was on her eye, 
A spring was in her walk, 
And, when she spoke of temperance, 
Quite liquid was her talk. 


A crick was in her little back, 
She wore a watered silk, 

And on her head a waterfall: 
She fed on watered milk. 


“ Say, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, as he 
hurried in hot and breathless, late from his busi- 
ness, “ did you get me a fancy dress for the mas- 
querade tonight?” 

“It’s all ready,” replied Mrs. Spoopendyxe, 
beaming. “ You go as, —let me see, —I go as 
a Spanish guitar girl, and you go as —as; it’s 
either Louis XIV., or Oliver Cromwell, or Sir 
Robert Burns. I’ve forgotten which the man 
called it.” 

“Ido, dol?” said Mr. Spoopendyke, glaring 
around. “I go as one of ’em, dol? As they 
are all dead, and as I will do for all three, p’haps 
you got a coffin. Fetch out the interconvertible 
catafalque, and help me on with it. Has it got 
sleeves?” 

“Tt is n’t a coffin,” explained Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke. “It’s a doublet and” — 

“Tt ’s a doublet, is it? Well, that relieves me 
of one of em, I thought by the way you spoke, 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, it was a triplet. Is there 
trousers with it? Got a shirt? I told you to 
get me a bandit suit, didn’t I? Fetch out this 
Cromwell business! Show me this man Burns! 
Any sword go with it ?” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke brought forth a worn red 
velvet jacket, trimmed with tarnished braid, and 
a pair of yellow knee breeches, slashed up the 
side. This she supplemented with a felt hat, 
and a pair of boots armed with spurs. 

“ May be it is a bandit’s suit, after all,” she 
suggested. 

“ Which is the Louis XIV. end of this thing?” 
demanded Mr. Spoopendyke. “ Where does the 
Cromwell part begin? Show me the Burns ele- 
ment on the schedule. If I’m going to get into 
this thing chronologically I must begin this with 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


the measly king, and wind up with the dod gast- 
ed poet. Which is the king part?” and Spoo- 
pendyke shot out of his business suit, and drew 
on the trousers. “Where ’s the rest of ’em?” 
he demanded, surveying an expanse of unclothed 
limd. “This whole thing is only one leg. 
Where ’s the pair for the other leg? Give me 
some more trousers,” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
scowled about him, 

“Don't the boots come up to meet them?” 
asked Mrs. Spoopendyke, in some trepidation. 

Mr. Spoopendyke pulled on the boots, but 


there was an exposed space of nearly a 
oot. 


“Ts’pose this bare-legged arrangement is the 
Burns part,” grinned Mr. Spvopendvke. “ He 
was a Highlander, and this much of me is 
Burns. Show me the Cromwell part now. Is 
that hat it?” and Mr. Spoopendyke put on the 
hat, and breathed hard. “ Where’s the rest of 
me? My head and legs are all right; bring out 
my back and stomach.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke handed him the jacket, and 
he plunged into it with a jerk. 

“That ’s what you wanted?” he howled. 
“Could n’t you make ’n three epochs of me? 
Did n’t the man have more than three historical 
dates? Pull that jacket down a couple of cen- 
turies, can’t ye? Don’t you see that the dod 
gasted thing is two hundred years from reaching 
the waistband of the Burns’ breeches?” and Mr. 
Spoopendyke tugged at the abbreviated coat, 
and snorted with wrath. 

“May be that was the way it was meant to 
go,” argued Mrs. Spoopendyke. “I saw” — 

“You sawed off the coat and trousers, now 
s’pose you saw off that hat, and patch ’em out 
again. When did Cromwell wear that hat? 
What kind of a bet did he win that on? Say, 
where is the scaffold that goes with these measly 
politicians? Fetch out the headman!” and Mr. 
Spoopendyke danced into the closet and out 
again. “ Where ’s the blouse that goes with the 
Burns part? Bring me Charles I. to hide my 
legs! ‘Praise God fromi whom all blessings 
flow,’ for man was made to moan because his 
head was chopped off!” shrieked Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke, combining the historical ideas he had rep- 
resented in one grand yell. “Fetch me three 
suppers for one dod gasted old idiot that trusted 


his wife to find a suit for him!” and Mr. Spoo- 
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pendyke thrust his arm to the shoulder through 
the Covenanter’s hat, and split the coat of the 
lamented Louis from tail to collar-band. “Look 
out for some Scotch romance,” and he ripped 
off the trousers, and fired them into the grate. 
“Here comes another page in the annals of 
crime,” and the boots went out the window. 

“And we—can’t go—go to the—mas— 
masquerade at all!” sobbed Mrs. Spoopendyke. 

“ Write an epitaph on my neck, and I ’Il go as 
a tombstone,” yawned Spoopendyke. “ Put 
three bells in my side, and a torn stair-carpet at 
my back, and I ‘ll go as a French flat. Dis- 
charge the hired girl, and get a cold dinner, and 
I "ll go as a boarding house. But if you think I 
*m going to any measly masquerade in bare legs, 
like a baby, and bare backed like a circus, just to 
advertise a hymn-book, a gin-mill, and a broad- 
ax factory, you ’re left, Mrs. Spoopendyke. You 
hear me? You’re left,” and Mr. Spoopendyke 
drew on his night shirt. 

“It’stoo awfully mean for anything,” mused 
Mrs. Spoopendyke, as she laid away the Spanish 
guitar-girl’s costume, and warmed up her crimp- 
ing-pins. “I tried to get something that would 
suit him, and he don’t appear pleased with it. 
Another time I ’ll get him a sheet and a pair of 
socks, so he can be a Roman senator, and, if he 
is disappointed, and tears ’em up, it won’t cost 
much.” 

Witi which profound reflection Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke said her prayers, and, planting her feet in 
Mr. Spoopendyke’s stomach, sank gently to rest. 


“Did you ever suffer extreme hunger or 
thirst?” was asked of a Kentucky colonel, who 
had been relating some solid stories about him- 
self. 

“ Well,” he replied, “I never suffered extreme 
hunger, but no mar knows how to endure the 
agonies of thirst better than Ido. I remember 
the time well,” he continued, retrospectively. 
“T was on a fishing excursion, and became lost 
in the woods. For three days not a drop passed 
my lips. My lengthened absence finaily caused 
alarm, and a party was sent out in search of me. 
They found me lying in an unconscious condition 
on the bank of a little trout stream, and it was 

‘hours before any hopes of saving me were enter- 
tained.” 

“Was the trout stream dry?” asked one of 
the interested persons. 

“Dry? Certainly not. How could I catch 
fish if the stream was dry?” 

“ Well, I don’t see how you could suffer from 


thirst with a stream of water close at hand.” 


“Water close at hand?” repeated the Ken- 
tucky colonel ; “and what has water got to do 
with a man’s being thirsty ?” 

BARBARA FRIETCiHIE. 
NEW VERSION. 
Id was droo der streeds of Fredericksdown, 
Der red-hot zun he vas shine him down, 


Bast der zaloons, all filt mit bier, 
Der rebel vellers valked on deir ear. 


All day, drough Fredericksdown so fast, 
Horses unt guns unt zojers bast. 


Der rebel vlag he shone him oudt so bridt, 
As if, py jinks! he got some righdt. 


Vere was dere Onion vlag? Der zun 
He look him down not on a von. 


Up jumped dot olt Miss Frietchie den, 
Zo oldt by ninescore years unt ten. 


She grabbed-up der olt vlag der men hauled aown, 
Unt vastened it guick by her night-gown. 


Den she sot py der window vere all gould sea, 
Dere vas none dat lofe dat vlag so vree. 


Purty soon come ridin’ up Stonewall Jack, 
Sitting vrom the mittle ov his horse’s back. 


Unter him brow he squint him’s eyes: 
Dot viag! dot make him a great zurprise 


Haldt!’? Each feller made him sdill. 
“Vire! ” was echoed from hill to hill. 


Id busted der sdrings from dot old nighdt-gown}; 
But Barbara Frietchie she was arount. 


She grabbed the viag again so guick, 
Unt oudt of der window her arms did stick. 


** Obuse, if you would, dis olt balt head, 
But leave alone dot vlag,’’ she said. 


Zo zoon, zo guick as Jack gould do, 
He holler him out, mit a face so blue, 


** Who pulls a hair oud of dot balt head 
Dies awful guick! go along,” he said. 


Unt all dot day, unt all dot nighdt, 
Dill efery rebel vas oudt of sighdt, 


Unt leafe pehint him dot Fredericksdown, 
Dot viag he was stickin’ by dot old night-gown. 


Dame Barbara Frietchie’s work is done: 
She don’t vorefer got some vun. 


Bully for her! unt drop a tear 
For dot ole vomans vidout some fear, 
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The Christian At Work has an article entitled 
“ How to Make a Wife Insane.” We ’ve been 
too busy to peruse it, but we know what it is all 
about just the same. You go into a house of a 
rainy day, track the mud through the kitchen, 
dining-hall, and drawing-room, into the parlor, 
lean your dripping umbrella against the marble- 
top centre-table, throw your wet coat on the 
piano, kick your boots against the whatnot in the 
corner, fill the house with the stench of a nasty, 
five-cent cigar, and top off with knocking your 
cigar ashes all over the carpet. 

This is the regular formula, and if a woman is 
the sort of wife she ought to be, she will go rav- 
ing mad im ten minutes. If she don’t, you can 
set her down as a muff, jump on her, and utilize 
her for floor-mopping purposes, and she won’t 
raise the slightest objection. 


We have a friend in the clothing business who 
denounces his gas bill as exorbitant, and some- 
times comes to my office to see aboutit. He 
lives in a palatial residence on Eighth Street, 
and when he came in last week, and handed me 
his bill, Isaw at once that it was an unusually 
small one for such an establishment as he keeps 
up. Being somewhat familiar with the arrang>- 
ments and number of burners in his house we 
determined upon catching him at his own game, 
and showing that he was indebted to the compa- 
ny for more gas even than the bill called for, but 
he was too much forus. Taking the bill from 
him, we said, — 

“Well, Mr. 
.celiar ?” 

“ Yes, Sheneral, dare ’s a purner in the cellar, 
but, Holy Moses! who efer heard of lighting gas 
in de cellar?” 

“You have a laundry?” 

+ “Laundry! Laundry, you say! Who efer 
heard of people vaching py gas-light ?” 

“Well, you have burners in the kitchen, have 
n’t you?” 

“ Yes, dey are dare, but ve nefer uses ’em; ve 
haf five-o’clock dinners.” 

“Well, don’t your servants use any in the 
evenings?” 

“Vell, I tell you, sheneral, ve haf the vorst 
hiret girls you efer seen. They are nefer in the 
house ; deyare out all times of night after dark.” 

“ How about the dining-room ?” 

“ Did n’t I tell you ve haf five-o’clock dinners 
and the children always ;plays in the dark.” 

“ Well, there ’s your sitting-room ?” 

“Sitting-room! Ve nefer lights the gas there; 
ve always sits on the front schteps.” 


you have a burner in the 


“ Well, you surely have a light in the hall?” 

“Vy, vould you vant to break a man up?” 

“Well, there ’s your handsomely furnished 
parlor?” 

“ Yes, ve haf nice parlors, and elegant furnish- 
er, but ve have n’t had a visitor for ofer a year.” 

Becoming discouraged, we skipped the other 
apartments in the house, and came toa point 
where we thought we would be sure to catch 
him, and asked, — 

“ How about your bed chamber? You surely 
use gas in that apartment?” 

Imagine our chagrin, when, after a moment's 
hesitation, he answered, — 

“My ped chamber? Vy, I tells you, shener- 
al, ve haf burners dare, but ve nefer use ‘em. 
My vife, she is a very modest voman, and alvays 
goes to ped in de dark.” 

He got a rebate. 


INNOCENT EXPERIENCE. 
A dainty little maiden, 
A sweet and pretty thing, 
4 charming little maiden, 
Of whom the poets sing. 


Her hair that lovely golden, 
The painter-lover’s hue, — 
A wavy, lovely golden, 
To match her eyes of blue. 


Her lips a pair of rosebuds, 
Her teeth a bit of snow, : 
Which, gleaming through the rosebuds, 
Refresh the summer glow. 


Her face a wealth of sunshine, 
Her voice an angel song, 
Commingling with the sunshine 
As music in a throng. 
A dainty littie maiden, 
A sometime happy wife, 
Who could n’t spank a baby 
To save her dear, sweet life! 


“Talk about yer doods,” said a Texas stock- 
man on the Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy 
train, “ but a leetle the doodest dood I ever seen 
ewuz a feller that come down from Boston, into 
our kentry a year ago las’ September.” 

“He did n’t stay in Texas long, I guess,” said 
a little man, in a silk hat. 

“ Yaas, he ’s there now.” 

“TI thought they would n’t let a dude live in 
Texas?” 

“ Waal, I tell you how it wuz we come to let 
stay. He come down there with his peeked 
boots, an’ his tight trousers, an’ his yaller kid 
gloves, a elingin’ more style than a new congress- 
man on the Fo’th of July, an’ a tellin’ folks that 
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his doctor said he ’d got the consumption, an’ ’d 
have to live in a warm climate.” ° 

“ Ah, yes, of course you pitied the poor fellow, 
and let him stay on that account.” 

“Not exactly that; but, as I was a-sayin’, he 
slung his style like a Mormoa walkin’ by a 
United-States marshal’s office. Waal, one night 
he come into a saloon where a lot of us wuz a- 
drinkin’, an’ he steps up to the bar, an’ says, — 

“* Aw, —I say, bah-tendah, give me a trifle of 
— aw — wa’m lemonade.’ 

“Bill Johnson snorted right out, an’ then 
says, — 

“*Boys, what d’ ye say? Let ’s make the 
dood drink gin.’ 

“Tt wuz a go,so Bill walks up, an’ slaps the 
dood on the back like he ’d break ’im in two. 
Bill ’s the best man on the muscle in the whole 
kentry. 

“* Say,’ says Bill, ‘you ’d better drink gin.’ 

“¢* Aw, but it ’s wa’m lemonade I desiah,’ 
says the dood. 

“* Waal,’ says Bill, ‘warm lemonade don’t go 
in these parts. You must drink gin, or you 
drinks nuthin’, You hear me?’ 

“«Tt—aw— seems to me you ’re mistaken,’ 
says the dood, ’ithout seemin’ to see there wuz 
trouble ahead. ‘I want to— aw —dwink wa’m 
lemonade,’ an’ he reached out fur the glass. 

“ Bill wunk at the rest of us, an’ says to the 
dood, 

“*D’ ye know what I’m a-goin’ to do ef you 
tries to drink anything but gin?’ 

“* Weally, I do not, mah deah boy.’ 

“* Waal,’ says Bill, ‘I’m a-goin’ to stand you 
on your head in that air box o’ sawdust.’ 

«¢ Aw, that would not be wight,’ says the dood, 
a-tippin’ up his glass to drink. 

“ Bill reached out an’ grabbed him bv the neck, 
an’ I never see a man git licked so quick.” 

* Bill was too much for him, was he? ” 

“No, siree, it wuz t’ other way. It wuz Bill 
that got licked. Jerusalen an’ Gin’ral Jackson, 
but that dood did jump about. An’ every time 
*e jumped ’e fetched Bill one on the eye, er under 
the ear, er along the jaw, an’ Bill could n’t gif 
within gunshot ov him. Why, that air dood hed 
more tricks fur fightin’ than Bill ever dreamed 
uv. First he’d be behind Bill, an’ then on top 
uv him, an’ then under him, an’ every time Bill 
opened an eye the dood stuck a fist in it, — erry 
fist, it did n’t make no difference to him. He 
wuz jest about ez handy with his thumpers ez 
ar.y man needs to be in this world. It did n’t 
take him more ’n a minute to go all around Bili, 
an’ over him, through him, in the bargain, and 
then, when he had Bill pretty well licked, he 


took him the all firedest crack on the nose, an’ 
sent him over in the corner behind the ice box 
like a bundle o’ old clo’es.” 

“ What did he do then?” 

“ Why, he just turned around, an’ brushed the 
sawdust off his knee where he ’d ducked down 
to come up under Bill, an’ says he, — 

“*Gentlemen, will you join me —aw—in a 
wa’m lemonade ?’ 

“ An’ we jined him, too, quick. Yes, he ’s 
there yet, an’ I guess he kin stay unless the con- 


sumption gits away with him. There ha’n’t 
nothin’ else down there that can do it, that’s 
sure.” 


“ Barnum isa great advertiser, my dear,” said 
Topnoody to his wife, looking up from his news- 
paper. 

“He ’sa great humbugger,” was her amiable 
reply. 

“ But he ‘s made lots of money, my dear.” 

“So does anybody else who sells wind and 
printer’s ink for hard cash.” 

“Tf the people want to buy, my dear, whose 
fault is it?” 

“The Lord’s, I reckon, for making such fools 
of them.” 

“ That ’s sacrilege, my dear.” 

“It’s common among the men all the same, 
to gu back to the great first cause with censure, 
since they are so weak that they are afraid it 
might stop with them.” 

“What ’s that got to do with Barnum’s white 
elephant, my dear?” said Mr. Topnoody, strik- 
ing out like a swimmer who was getting over his 
head. 

‘What ’s the white elephant got to do with 
me?” 

“Nothing much, I presume, my dear; but I 
suppose you ‘Il want to go and see it when it 
comes ?” 

“Well, I just won't. I have a better use for 
my money. The skin of a seal is more to me 
than the entire anatomy, physiology, and hygiene 
of the biggest white elephant that ever roamed 
the forests of Siam, or any other town. Beside, 
I have got one elephant on my hands already, 
and one ‘s enough, goodness knows.” 

“You must be crazy, my dear. I never saw 
an elephant around here anywhere.” 

“Did n’t you?” 

“ Of course not, my dear.” 

“Would you like to?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

“ Are you sure?” ; 

“Certainly Iam. I would n’t say so if I did 
n’t mean it.” 
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“Oh, no, men never say one thing, and mean 
another.” 

“ That ’s neither here nor there. I want to 
see that elephant.” 

“ All right, Topnoody, just step over there to 
my dressing-case, and look in the glass.” 

Topnoody did n’t step. 


Here is a boy’s composition on corn: — 

Corns are of two kinds, — vegetable and ani- 
mal. Vegetable corn grows in rows, and animal 
corns grows on toes. There are several kinds 
of corn. There is the unicorn, the capicorn, pop 
corn, corn dodgers, field corn, and the corn 
which is the corn your feet feel most. It is said, 
I believe, that gophers like corn, but persons 
having corns do not like to “ go fur,” if they,can 
help it. 

Corns have kernels, and some colonels have 
corns, Vegetable corn grows on the ears, but 
animal corn grows on feet, at the other end of 
the body. Another kind of corn is the acorn. 
This grows on oaks, but there is no hoax about 
the corn. The acorn is a corn with an indefinite 
article added. Try it, and see. Manya man 
when he has a corn, wishes it was an acorn. 

Folks that have corns sometimes send for a 
doctor, and if the doctor himse!f is corned he 
probably won’t do so well as if he wasn’t. The 
doctor says corns are produced by tight boots 
and shoes, which is probably the reason why, 
when a man is tight, they say he is corned. 

If a farmer manages well, he can get a good 
deal of corn on an acre, but I know of a farmer 
that has the biggest acher on his farm. The 
bigger crop of vegetable corn a man raises the 
better he likes it ; but the bigger crop of animal 
corn he raises the better he does not like. An- 
other kind of corn is the corn dodger The way 
it is made is very simple, and it is as follows, — 
that is if you want to know: You go along the 
street, and meet a man you know has a corn, and 
a rough character. Then you step on the toe 
that has the corn on it, and see if you don’t have 
occasion to dodge. In that way you will find 
out what a corn dodger is. * 


The wife of a certain English lord does her 
best every year to make her husband on the Ist 
of April what is vulgarly called an “ April fool.” 
Of course the task annually becomes more and 
more difficult, but she generally manages to suc- 
ceed. This year she was ather wits’ end what 
to do, till a happy thought struck her. She 
would disguise herself as a beggar, and, forcing 


her way into his presence, persuade him to give | 


her half a crown. Lady X. is a capital amateur 
actress, and her “ make-up ” for the occasion was 
complete. It was almost impossible for anybody 
to identify her. Seizing her opportunity, she 
stole out of the house, and, after walking round 
the square, returned, and boldly rang the bell. 
The footman who opened the door evidently did 
not recognize her in the least. So far so good. 

“T want to see Lord X.,” said she. 

“Can’t do it,” replied the man; “he’s en- 
gaged in his study.” 

“But I must see him. I want to speak to him 
particularly.” 

“ Well, I tell you you can’t see him. Is n’t 
that answer gcod enough for you?” 

“T insist on seeing him.” 

“Insist, do you? If yuu’re not soon off, I 
shall call a policeman, and give you into custo 
dy.” 

“ Fool,” said her ladyship, quite forgetting the 
role she was playing, in her anger at being re- 
fused admittance to her own abode, “don’t you 
know who I am?” 

“No, and don’t want to,” replied the man- 
servant; “ but I know this, —I am not going to 
be called a fool by the likes of you.” 

And, as she attempted to push her way past 
him, he took hold of her arms, turned her into 
the street, and shut the door in her face. Lord 
X. was saved, and Lady X. confesses that she 
was the April idiot. / 


LEFT. 
A summer evening, 
A low, square room, @ 
One half moonlighted, 
And half in gloom. 


From out the stillness 
A girl’s voice floats, 
And charms my soul 
With its sad, sweet notes, 


The music draws me 
With witchery sweet, 
To lay my heart 
At the singer’s feet. 


I pause a moment, 
And, while I wait, 
I hear the latch 
Of the garden gate 


A shadow darkens 
The moonlit square: 
A touch falls soft 
On the girl’s bright hair. 


A sudden silence, 
A startled cry, 

And they are happy. ... 
But where am I? 


|} 


House Keeper. —“ Bridget, Mr. Smith complains that his tooth-brush is missing.” 


Bripcet. — “ Sure, mum, he can’t complain no more, mum. I’ve jist replaced it, mum, with me own 


tooth-brush, mum, which is almost as good as new, mum.” 
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KNAE 


Absolutely Pure. 


‘This powder never Fc. A marvel of purity, strength, 
1ad. wholesomeness. ore economical than .the ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the multitude 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phosphate powders. 

Sold. only in_ cans. OYAL BAKING POWDER 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


GOLD MMDAln PARIS, 
BAKER'S 


Breakfast 


Warranted absolutely: pure 
Cocoa, from whichthe excess of @ 
Oil has been removed. It has three @ 
times the strength of Cocod mixed @ 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugary 
and is therefore far more economia 
cal. It is delicious, nourishings® 
strengthening, easily digested, end q 
admirably adapted for invalids’ 
well as for persons in health. + : 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO, Doreen, 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’S 


Vanilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eater dry as confeéc- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended by 
tourists. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


Dorchester, Mass. 


DOCTORS SAY: 


Dr. Biecken, of Minneapolis, says: “A case of Dropsy 
here was cured -by Hunt’s Remedy, with perfect success. 
fhe patient remaitis well. I shall use Hunt’s Remedy in 
Dropsy and Kidney Disease hereafter.”’ 


Dr. A.W. Browr, Mystic, Corn , says: “I havea case of 
Dropsy resulting from Heart Disease, which Hunt’s Reme- 
dy relieves at once,”’ 


Rev AntHony Atwoon, of Philadelphia, says: Hutit’s 
Rem-dy has cured my wife of Dropsy in its worstform. All 
/say that itis a miracle.”’ 


Dr. W. H. Wrtson, of Sprincfield, Ga. says: “I find 
Haunt’s Remedy is the best medicine for Dropsy and Kidney 
Diseases that I ever used.” 


_ ZINE will secure beautiful cards free.’ Address 
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"THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


Remédy.” 


WE. SAY: WHY when vou feel duil, tired, and have what is called SPRING» FEVER, dal 

- you wait until prostrated by sickness, when one bottle of HUNT’S REMEDY will act as. a:comm™ 
tective, and prevent a severe sickness wWhich,might require three or four bottles.to: curet 
you'can buy it at any Drug Store. Ladies who will send us their names and mention BALLOD’s MAGA 


THE HUNT REMEDY 


W. BAKER & F 


LADIES SAY: 


Mrs. Naxcy J. Smrtu, of Eastland, Texas, writes: 
was terribly afflicted with Kidney Disease and 
am indebted t Hunt’s Remedy for saving my life.” 


have been severely afflicted with Heart Disease for) 
number of years; my trouble was *eaused from inaction 
my kidnevs, I cheerfully recommend Huni’s Remedy to aim 


who may be afflicted as I have been.”’ 
Mrz. A.C. Fearl St., Providende, R: 


“T had 156 pounds.of water taken from me, was treatemg 
v seventeen different: doctors, and Hunt’s Remedy hag 
curca me."” Mis. Davip Nort, 
Ecorse, Wayne Cv., Mich., May 30, *8ga% 

“T had acute Kidney Diseasé, b-rdering ow Bright’s Dig 
ease, and could find no rest day or night until I took Hust] 
Mrs. W. H. Striisox, Boston, Mass. @ 


Remember, 


‘CO., Providence, R. If. 
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